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THE  HIGHER   LEVEI,  IS  A   BLAZE   OF   COLOR" 


AN  ITALIAN  GARDEN  IN  AN  AMERICAN  CITY 

BY  WILBUR  DAVID  COOK,  JR. 

FELLOW  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS — PRESIDENT  PACIFIC  COAST  CHAPTER 


IN  the  October  number  of  The  Building  Review  Miss 
Matson  has  written  a  most  interesting  article  on  the 
informal  development  of    the    Leffingwell    place    at 
Pasadena. 

This  article  is  written,  by  way  of  contrast,  on  the  foraial 
development  of  a  city  lot  of  two  and  one-quarter  acres.  In 
the  case,  of  the  former  the  landscape  architect  was  called 
in  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  work,  in  the  latter  after 


the  house  was  nearly  completed. 

In  a  way  the  problem  was  much  more  complicated  be- 
cause certain  fixed  conditions  had  to  be  met,  modified  or 
overcome.  The  Pasadena  place  possessed  area  and  out- 
look. This  one  possessed  outlook,  but  the  appearance  of 
area  had  to  be  created. 

This  was  accomplished  by  planting  low  shrubbery  along 
the  fixed  and  rigid  boundaries  of  the  lot  lines,  and  by 
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emphasis  of  the  distant  views.  The  writer  regrets  very 
much  that  his  absence  from  the  city  for  the  past  two 
years  and  lack  of  time  since  his  return  has  alone  pre- 
vented him  from  presenting  more  recent  photographs  of 
the  place  showing  how  completely  this  end  has  been 
attained. 

A  brief  description  of  the  original  problem  may  be  of 
interest.  The  property  had  a  north  frontage  of  two  hun- 
dred feet  and  a  depth  of  five  hundred  feet,  with  a  differ- 
ence in  elevation  between  the  front  and  the  back  of  forty- 
five  feet.  I'rom  the  street  it  ran  back  almost  level  for  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  and  then  dropped 
abruptly  on  a  forty-five  degree  slope  to  the  back. 

The  architects  (Hudson  &  Munsell)  had  placed  the 
house  back  about  one  hundred  feet  from  the  street  and 
about  midway  of  the  lot,  and  the  house  was  so  large  that 
it  came  within  fourteen  feet  of  the  east  property  line  and 
about  twelve  feet  from  the  west.  The  service  end  of  the 
house  was  on  the  east  side,  which  determined  the  loca- 
tion of  the  service  yard  and  the  service  drive. 

A  semi-circular  entrance  drive  was  planned  passing  the 
front  entrance  steps,  branching  to  the  east  to  the  service 
yard  and  to  the  west  to  the  garage  drive,  with  the  garage 
and  servants'  quarters  below. 

It  was  at  once  apparent  that  the  garage  drive  could 
not  follow  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground  (some  thirty- 
five  per  cent)  and  the  problem  was  how  to  reduce  this 
grade. 

This  was  accomplished  by  building  a  retaining  wall  on 
the  west  side  of  the  west  drive  and  making  the  driveway 
fill  from  the  excavation  of  the  fonnal  garden.  This  fill 
was  made  to  exactly  balance,  so  no  dirt  was  brought  in  or 
removed  from  the  property. 

A  major  axis  line  was  established  cutting  through  the 
front  entrance  steps,  the  house,  south  loggia  and  south 
terrace  and  bisecting  the  rear  property  line  in  almost  its 
exact  center.  Fortunately  this  axis  line  tenninated  on  a 
most  interesting  eucalyptus  tree. 


The  house,  being  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  type,  sug- 
gested at  once  an  Italian  garden,  with  retaining  walls, 
steps,  pools,  pergolas  and  different  levels.  The  architects 
had  built  a  pergola  on  the  south  terrace  for  the  purpose  of 
screening  the  immediate  foreground  below,  which  con- 
sisted of  modest  bungalow  homes. 

Had  the  landscape  architect  been  called  in  earlier  he 
would  have  suggested  two  semi-circular  pergolas  at  the 
east  and  west  ends  of  the  south  terrace,  backed  with  lat- 
tice to  screen  the  service  yard  on  one  side  and  the  garage 
drive  on  the  other,  and  secured  the  same  screening  effect 
by  his  teiTninal  pergola  on  the  major  axis  line. 

This  would  have  opened  up  more  completely  the  view 
over  the  formal  garden  from  the  south  loggia,  made  a 
less  interrupted  connection  between  the  two,  and  created 
at  once  an  effect  of  area  well  worth  while.  This  should 
yet  be  done. 

A  minor  axis  line  was  established  midway  of  the  for- 
mal garden,  leading  at  the  easterly  end  up  a  flight  of  steps 
to  the  higher  level,  and  teiTninating  the  vista  by  an  orna- 
mental propagating  house. 

The  higher  level  was  planted  out  to  flowers,  presenting 
a  blaze  of  color  when  in  bloom  and  affording  a  supply  of 
cut  flowers  for  the  house.  The  formal  garden  was  more 
restrained  and  dignified,  the  central  area  consisting  of 
turf  panels  and  an  oblong  lily  pool. 

The  areas  between  the  boundary  walks  and  the  retain- 
ing walls  were  planted  with  low  shrubbery,  and  the  walls 
covered  with  Ficus  repens  (climbing  fig).  Italian  cypress 
trees  mark  the  aichitectural  entrances  to  the  garden. 

A  semi-circulai-  flight  of  steps  connects  the  terminal 
pergola  with  the  garage  drive;  immediately  across  this 
drive  another  flight  of  steps  le'ads  to  a  terraced  vegetable 
garden,  greenhouse,  and  cow  barn,  all  completely  con- 
cealed from  the  upper  levels.  Immediately  in  front  of  the 
terminal  pergola  another  pool  was  placed  for  reflection 
effects. 


(Concluded  on   page   6) 


'VELVETY    LAWN   AND    BORDERS    OF    LOW    SHRUBBERY" 


'TINKLING    FOUNTAINS    SING    A    SONG    OF    SLEEPY    PLEASURE 
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GENERAL   VIEW— ACADEMY    EXHIBITION,    CENTURY    CLUB,    NEW    YORK 


THE  AMERICAN  ACADEMY  IN  ROME 


NO\V  that  attention  is  again  directed  to  Italy  it  will 
be  of  interest  to  Americans  to  read  the  story  of  an 
outpost  of  American  culture  in  the  Eternal  City. 
The  American  Academy  in  Rome  has  just  closed  an  ex- 
hibition at  the  Century  Club  in  New  York,  of  the  work  of 
its  graduates — architects,  painters,  sculptors.  These 
men  are  leaders  in  American  practice  and  talent  in  their 
respective  fields.  The  American  Academj''  in  Rome  has 
placed  its  stamp  upon  them,  giving  them  the  weapons 
with  which  careers  are  carved,  knowledge  and  technical 
training  in  constant  association  with  the  workmanship 
and  prowess  of  Renaissance  Rome  as  well  as  the  ancient 
city  of  the  Caesars.  They  have  thus  been  able  to  make 
contact  with  the  channels  of  thought  that  guided  the 
artistic  output  of  an  age  the  emulation  of  which  is  at  once 
our  joy  and  our  despair. 


The  exhibition  in  question  contains  examples  of  the 
work  of  the  architects  John  Russell  Pope,  Lucian  Smith, 
H.  Van  Buren  Magonigle,  Edgar  I.  Williams,  William  S. 
Koyle,  Alfred  Githens;  the  sculptors,  H.  A.  MacNeil, 
Charles  Keck,  Paul  Manship,  John  Gregory,  Albin  Pola- 
sek,  Sherry  Fry;  the  painters,  F.  Tolles  Chamberlin,  Eu- 
gene Savage,  Barry  Faulkner,  Ezra  Winter,  F.  P.  Fair- 
banks, Charles  Stickroth,  all  of  whom  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  a  golden  opportunity  to  the  foresight  of  the 
founders  of  the  Academy  and  to  the  energy  and  educa- 
tional policy  of  its  present  administrators. 

The  American  Academy  in  Rome  is  an  established  in- 
stitution with  a  history  beginning  in  1894,  over  a  quarter 
century  of  yeoman  work  and  unbroken  faith,  so  that  the 
best  traditions  of  the  arts  might  prosper  on  our  own  soil. 
It  was  in  the  fertile  brain  of  that  most  distinguished  orna- 
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ment  of  American  architecture,  Charles  F.  McKim,  that 
the  idea  of  such  an  Academy  was  born.  Under  his  fervor 
and  enthusiasm,  to^^ether  with  that  of  Daniel  Burnham, 
it  took  shape.  To  their  unswerving  devotion  to  this  idea, 
their  gifts  to  it  of  m.oney  and  time ;  to  their  inspiring  ex- 
ample; to  the  years  of  Frank  Millet's  unselfish  service, 
and  to  the  adherence  of  such  others  as  La  Farge  and 
Saint-Gaudens,  now  gone,  Mobray,  French  and  Blashfield, 
happily  still  active  among  us,  that  the  seed  came  to  its 
present  fine  fruition. 

In  Rome  the  American  Academy  occupies  the  finest  site 
in  the  city.  Its  buildings  stand  upon  the  summit  of 
Mount  Janiculum,  the  highest  point  within  the  walls. 
Near  its  gates  lies  the  ground  over  which  Garibaldi  fought 
in  1849;  in  one  of  its  buildings  he  made  his  headquarters 
for  the  last  time  and  the  siege  left  it  in  ruins.  From  the 
Academy  windows  and  terraces  one  sees  the  dome  of 
Saint  Peters,  mother  church  of  them  all,  and  all  Rome 
lies  stretched  out  beneath. 

Mr.  C.  Grant  LaFarge,  secretary  of  the  Academy,  who 
is  devoted  to  the  principles  which  have  been  its  guide  for 
twenty-five  years,  writes  enthusiastically  of  its  great 
work:  "The  American  Academy  in  Rome  offers  oppor- 
tunities for  architects,  painters  and  sculptors  in  its 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  and  for  archaeologists,  historians 
and  students  of  literature  in  its  School  of  Classical 
Studies.  The  latter  was  founded  in  1895,  and  a  union 
between  the  two  institutions  was  eff'ected  in  1912."  Says 
Mr.  LaFarge:  "Although  its  two  coordinate  branches 
are  called  'schools,'  they  are  not  schools  in  any  commonly 
accepted  sense.  The  Academy  is  not  for  teaching  rudi- 
ments, it  does  not  have  classes,  nor  does  it  even  impose 
a  very  rigid  prescribed  course.  Its  beneficiaries  are  those 
who  have  advanced  far  beyond  the  preliminary  stages 
in  their  various  callings.  They  come  to  Rome  for  en- 
largement and  fuller  development  of  their  knowledge,  and 
talents  through  first  hand  contact  with  the  records  of  the 
past.  What  the  Academ.y  offers — its  Prize  of  Rome — 
is  not  meant  to  be  benevolent  assistance  to  worthy 
youth,  but  the  means  Vvhereby  the  best  material  discover- 
able may  be  raised  to  its  highest  powers  for  the  elevation 
of  American  art  and  letters." 

The  Academy  sends  out  Fellows  annually  and  offers  in 
addition  the  privilege  of  its  facilities  to  the  fellowship 
holders  sent  out  from  fifteen  American  universities  and 
other  educational  institutions.  Fellows  are  chosen  in 
competitions  held  throughout  America. 

The  American  Academy  in  Rome  is  a  national  institu- 
tion and  it  is  erected  upon  the  underlying  conception  of 
the  value  of  and  need  for  collaborative  work  among  art- 
ists. Its  students  come  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  they  are  thrown  together  in  working  out  their 
problems — "not  Fellowships  only,  but  fellowship  truly." 
It  is  most  enlightening  to  note  that  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Academy  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
provinces  of  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  archae- 
ology, literature,  and  histor5^  It  is  furthermore  stipu- 
lated that  three-fifths  of  the  trustees  must  at  all  times 
be  professionally  engaged  in  their  respective  types  of 
work  and  that  the  three  major  fine  arts  must  always 
be  represented  by  no  less  than  tv/o-thirds  of  the  profes- 
sional members  of  the  board.  Devoted  experts  thus  con- 
trol the  destinj^  of  the  American  Academy  in  Rome. 


The  exhibition  just  closed  is  an  index  of  the  Academy's 
success  and  usefulness  and  a  sustained  test  of  its  policy 
of  educational  work.  The  entire  collection  of  drawings, 
paintings,  photographs,  reliefs,  figures,  etc.,  are  to  be 
sent  on  tour  throughout  the  country  as  one  of  its  regular 
traveling  exhibitions  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts. 

Officers  of  the  American  Academy  in  Rome: 
William.  Rutherford  Mead,  President. 
Breck  Trowbridge,  Vice-President. 
C.  Grant  LaFarge,  Secretary. 
William  A.  Boring,  Treasurer. 

Trustees : 
Edwin  H.  Blashfield. 
Professor  J.  C.  Egbert. 
Daniel  C.  French. 
Henry  C.  Frick. 
Cass  Gilbert. 
Frank  Frost  Abbott. 
Geo.  Allison  Aiinour. 
William  A,  Boring. 
Charles  A.  Coolidge. 
Robert  W.  DeForest. 
Edward  D.  Adams. 
Herbert  Adams. 
Francis  C.  Jones. 
Charles  D.  Norton. 
C.  Grant  LaFarge. 


Wm.  Rutherford  Mead. 
Edward  P.  Mellon. 
Jas.  Sturgis  Pray. 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes. 
Wm.  Mitchell  Kendall. 
Hermon  A.  MacNeil. 
George  B.  McClellan. 
Edward  K.  Rand. 
Breck  Trowbridge. 
H.  Siddons  Mowbray. 
John  B.  Pine. 
J.  C.  Rolfe. 
Henry  Walters. 
Andrew  F.  West. 


AN  ITALIAN  GARDEN 

(Continued  from  page  4) 
t 

Recesses  were  made  in  the  garden  walks  for  marble 
seats,  which  were  placed  after  the  accompanying  photo- 
graphs were  taken.  The  walks  were  made  of  crushed 
limestone. 

The  front  of  the  place  was  treated  in  a  simple  manner 
with  a  broad  expanse  of  velvety  lawn  and  border  planta- 
tions of  low  shrubbery  along  the  north  terrace  walls,  with 
hedges  along  the  east,  north  and  west  property  lines.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  spot  the  lawn  with  exotic  trees  to 
distract  the  attention  from  the  house  or  destroy  the  feel- 
ing of  width  and  depth.  Nor  was  any  attempt  made  for 
color  effect  other  than  the  varying  shades  of  green. 

Thus  was  a  most  restful  setting  secured,  one  that  never 
tires.  The  foiTnal  garden  is  so  well  concealed  from  the 
passing  public  that  it  serves  its  true  function  as  an  out- 
door living  room,  closely  and  intimately  related  to  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  household  and  its  guests,  and  many  a  pleasant 
function  has  been  held  within  its  boundaries. 

No  attempt  v/as  made  to  secure  a  riot  of  colors  in  the 
garden,  but  rather  a  quiet  symphony  of  white,  blue  and 
green.  Concealed  lighting  fixtures  flood  the  garden  at 
night  with  a  soft  glow  of  light  that  makes  it  a  veritable 
fairyland.  The  high  retaining  walls  shut  out  the  west 
winds,  and  the  sun  tempers  its  rays  on  the  cool  expanse  of 
green  turf ;  tinkling  fountains  sing  a  song  of  sleepy  pleas- 
ure that  makes  us  linger  with  keen  delight,  and  leave  with 
a  sigh  of  regret.  Such  a  garden  brings  to  its  owner 
health,  happiness  and  pleasure,  and  an  inspiration  for  the 
finer  things  of  life. 
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Official  '^i0s  of  Pacific  CoaU  Chapters  oA.  I.  oA. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  130th  MEETING  OF  3IEMBERS 

The  one  hundred  and  thirtieth  regular  meeting  of  the  Southern 
California  Chapter,  A.  I.  A.,  was  held  at  the  City  Club,  Eighth  and 
Broadway,  Wednesday  evening,  November  12th. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  7:00  p.  m.  by  the  president, 

J.  E.  Allison,  A.  B.  Benton,  S.  O.  Clements,  A.  M.  Edelman, 
Lyman  Farwell,  R.  G.  Hubby,  Myron  Hunt,  H.  F.  Withey,  J.  P. 
Krempel,  S.  B.  Marston,  Robert  Orr,  H.  M.  Patterson,  Alfred  W. 
Rea,  A.  Rosenheim,  A.  Wackerbarth. 

As  guest  was  present,  Mr.  John  Bowler. 

Minutes  of  the  129th  meeting  were  read  and,  with  one  excep- 
tion, were  approved. 

Under  Committee  Reports — Mr.  Withey,  for  the  City  Planning 
Committee,  stated  that  the  City  Planning  Ordinance  called  for  by 
the  mayor  had  been  prepared  and  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Wel- 
fare Committee,  with  action  pending. 

The  secretary  reported  that  the  president  had  appointed  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Messrs.  Grey,  Davis  and  Hubby  to  pass  upon 
the  house  plans  collected  in  a  competition  by  the  Los  Angeles  Ex- 
aminer. The  committee  had  met,  examined  the  drawings,  and  a 
report  upon  the  same  will  be  in  the  next  Sunday  issue  of  the  paper. 

The  president  called  upon  the  Nominating  Committee  for  its  re- 
port. Mr.  Myron  Hunt,  chairman,  submitted  the  following  nom- 
inations for  the  ensuing  year: 

President,  G.  E.  Bergstrom;  vice-president,  H.  F.  Withey;  secre- 
tary, R.  G.  Hubby;  treasurer,  A.  Wackerbarth;  member  Executive 
Committee,  A.  M.  Edelman. 

It  was  moved,  seconded,  and  duly  passed  that  the  report  be  re- 
ceived. 

The  president  called  upon  Mr.  Rosenheim,  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee appointed  at  the  last  meeting,  for  a  report.  He  offered  a 
program  for  the  Chapter's  consideration,  and  various  suggestions 
were  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  program,  it  finally  being 
moved  by  Mr.  Backus,  seconded  by  Mr.  Krempel,  and  carried,  that 
the  committee  give  the  subject  further  consideration  and  report 
at  the  next  meeting. 

The  following  communications  were  read: 

From  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  addressed  to  Mr.  Patterson, 
president,  stating  that  it  was  thought  advisable  by  certain  com- 
m.ittees  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  an  Advisory  Engineer- 
ing Board  be  appointed  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  Manu- 
facturers' Committee  of  the  Industrial  Departments  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  with  the  purpose  in  view  of  supplying  necessary 
engineering  data  to  support  a  campaign  for  the  development  of 
metal  and  chemical  industries,  said  board  to  be  ready  with  tech- 
nical advice  on  large  problems  constantly  coming  before  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  Chapter  appoint  two  members  to 
sci-ve  on  this  committee,  and  the  president  appointed  Mr.  Rosen- 
heim and  Mr.  Myron  Hunt  to  act  in  this  capacity. 

From  William  Stanley  Parker,  secretary  of  the  Institute,  advis- 
ing the  Chapter  to  support  the  work  of  the  Art  Service  League. 
Letter  was  ordered  filed. 

From  William  Stanley  Parker,  a  second  letter,  urging  the  Chap- 
ter to  take  an  active  intei-est  in  regulation,  by  state  legislation,  of 
the  practice  of  Architecture.     Letter  was  ordered  filed. 

From  Mr.  Sylvester  Weaver,  chairman  of  the  Red  Cross  Roll 
Call  Committee,  urging  that  the  Chapter  members  join  the  Red 
Cross.  Mr.  Patterson  suggested  that  those  willing  to  join  give 
their  names  to  the  secretary. 

Under  "Papers  and  Discussions"  the  program  called  for  an  ad- 
dress bv  Mr.  John  McGroaty.  but  for  some  unknown  reason  Mr. 
McGroatv  was  not  present.  Mr.  Wackerbarth  offered  a  paper  de- 
.scribing  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  w'nich  the  secretary, 
being  ro  requested,  read  before  the  meeting.  Upon  the  close  of 
this,  there  being  no  further  business,  the  meeting  adjourned  at 
9:30. 

H.  F.  WITHEY,  Secretary. 


WASHINGTON     STATE    CHAPTER    AMERICAN    INSTITUTE 

OF  ARCHITECTS 

Minutes  of  255th  meeting  held  December  3,  1919,  at  6:15  p.  m., 
at  the  Blue  Bird  Cafe. 

Present — Huntington  (presiding),  Albertson,  Alden,  Baeder, 
Bell,  Borhek,  Cote,  Field,  Gould,  Ivey,  Knox,  Loveless,  Myers, 
Storey,  Ziegler. 

Guest — Mr.  Vogel, 

Tlie  minutes  of  the  meetings  held  November  5,  12,  19  and  25, 
were  read  and  approved. 

A  circular  from  the  American  Civic  Association  requesting  en- 
dorsement and  co-operation  in  the  effort  to  have  Bill  H.  R.  7014, 
passed  by  Congress  urging  immediate  action,  was  read.  Mr.  Love- 
less moved  that  the  Cnapter  endorse  the  work  and  that  the  Chap- 
ter forward  to  the  necessary  parties  notice  of  the  action.  Motion 
seconded. 

Mr.  Albertson  spoke  in  favor  of  the  bill,  stating  that  all  the  in- 
formation gathered  by  the  U.  S.  Housing  Corporation  would  there- 
by be  made  available  for  future  use.  Motion  put  and  carried  and 
secretary  ordered  to  comply  with  motion. 

Mr.  Albertson,  speaking  for  the  Ordinance  Committee,  called  at- 
tention to  the  failure  of  the  city  council  to  make  the  necessary  re- 
visions in  the  ordinances  yearly,  thereby  letting  the  changes  ac- 
cumulate, and  because  the  board  of  appeals  did  not  put  the  re- 
quired changes  in  form  for  adoption,  and  it  was  concurred  in  that 
tne  Ordinance  Committee  be  empowered  to  do  this  yearly  and  pre- 
sent same  to  city  council. 

Mr.  Alden,  reporting  for  the  committee  in  "Conduct  of  Building 
in  the  U.  S.  Army,"  read  an  exhaustive  report  which  was  adopted 
and  ordered  forwarded  to  the  Institute  urging  action  on  its  part 
in  consonance  with  the  report. 

The  Nominating  Committee  reported  as  follows: 

"The  Nominating  Committee  desires  to  report  as  follows: 

It  has  found  it  advisable  to  recommend  one  ticket  and  therefore 
only  the  following  nominations  are  made: 

President,  A.  H.  Albertson;  First  Vice-President,  Harlan  Thomas; 
Second  Vice-President,  George  Gove;  Third  Vice-President,  L.  L. 
Rand;  Secretary,  Carl  Siebrand;  Treasurer,  S.  F.  Ford;  Executive 
Committee,  Harold  Sexsmith. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  R.  B.  WILLCOX, 

A.  L.  LOVELESS, 

J.  H.  SCHACK, 

G.  C.  FIELD, 

S.  D.  FORD,  Chairman." 

My.  Gould  spoke  to  the  subject  of  Small  House  Exhibit  to  be 
held  in  January  under  the  au.spices  of  the  Fine  Arts  Society.  Mr. 
Myers  spoke  at  this  point  of  the  need  of  the  Chapter  holding  a 
large  exhibit  some  time  in  the  spring.  The  proximity  of  two  ex- 
hibits and  the  pi'obable  effect  was  then  discussed.  Mr.  Myers 
finally  moved  that  the  Chapter  members  support  and  co-operate 
with  the  Fine  i^rts  Society  in  an  exhibit  of  Domestic  Architecture 
in  January  by  lending  photographs,  drawings,  etc.,  for  said  ex- 
hibit.    Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Myers  also  moved  that  a  large  comprehensive  exhibit  be 
held  under  the  Chapter  auspices  some  time  in  March  or  April. 
Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Cote,  the  speaker  of  the  evening,  was  then  called  upon  and, 
after  being  warmly  received,  recounted  his  experiences  with  the 
A.  R.  F.  in  France  and  the  British  Isles,  including  Scotland.  He 
rpoke  upon  the  domestic  and  social  life  of  the  places  visited,  giv- 
ing them  much  of  the  intimate  and  personal  touch.  His  talk 
proved  most  interesting  and  at  times  highly  amusing. 

Mr.  Loveless  moved  that  the  annual  meeting  be  held  January 
10,  1919.     Motion  seconded  and  carried. 
Meeting  adjourned. 
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GARDEN    GATE.    DRAKKLOW    HALL.     BURTON-ON-TRENT.     ENGLAND         THE   TERRACE   STKIS,    1  ACKVVUUiJ    lIULrfE,    BIRMINGHAM.   ENGLAND 


GARDEN  ACCESSORIES 


WHILE  there  may  be  great  beauty  to  a  perfectly 
level  garden,  especially  of  the  formal  type,  there 
is  an  element  of  picturesqiieness  introduced  by 
the  use  of  steps.  Naturally  this  involves  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  garden  on  different  levels,  or  the  adaptation  of 
a  hillside  to  terrace  treatment. 

The  charm  of  such  a  feature  perhaps  lies  in  the  sug- 
gestion of  separation,  even  of  mystery;  for  although  an 
open  vista  of  different  levels  connected  by  flights  of  steps 


may  be  very  lovely,  still  it  lacks  the  human  incentive  of 
curiosit3\  an  inspiration  to  one's  imagination.  A  garden 
that  invites  and  delights  by  degrees,  without  revealing 
all  its  attractions  at  once,  may  well  be  called  an  "enchant- 


mer 


garden. 


And  the  combination  of  gate  with  steps  adds  a  hint  of 
secrecy,  of  guardianship,  like  the  key  to  the  casket  of 
jewels,  which  deserves  consideration  in  studying  what 
might  be  called  the  psychology  of  a  garden. 
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GARDEN  TERRACE 

RESIDENCE  OF  J.   H.   MALLKTT.   CLAREMONT.   CALIFORNIA 

W.  H.  RATCLIFF,  J;-.,  Architect 


AVKLL  OF   rOMl'IAN   STONE 
ESTATE  OF   SIG.   STERN,   MENLO   PARK,   CALIFORNIA 
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EDITORIAL 


THE  days  are  growing-  perceptibly  longer,  the  hills 
are  turning  green,  and  the  waiTnth  of  the  Califor- 
nia sun,  reigning  unchallenged  in  the  cloudless  blue 
bowl  overhead,  brings  again  that  temporary,  tantalizing 
illusion  that  spring  is  already  come.  Later,  we  know, 
there  will  come  days  when  the  blustering  winds  of  Febru- 
ary and  March  will  seek  to  chill  our  blood  and  drive  us 
indoors  again.  But  now,  the  call  to  outdoors  that  is  so 
much  of  the  spell  of  California  is  strong  upon  us ;  even  on 
the  city  streets,  where  the  flecks  of  confetti  still  clinging 
to  grating  and  gutter  tell  how  recently  the  New  Year's 
birthday  was  celebrated,  there  is  a  something  in  the  air 
or  in  the  blood,  intangible  but  evident,  which  whispers  of 
spring. 

It  is  the  first  month  of  another  year.  And  while  we 
cannot,  and  would  not,  forget  other  years,  what  a  relief 
it  is  to  start  something  new,  and  fresh,  and  different !  It 
is  not  strange  that  this  January  air,  with  its  message  of 
new  life  and  new  hope,  goes  to  our  heads  like  wine ;  surely 
the  reviving  wine  that  stimulates  the  flagging  spirit  and 
stiffens  the  spine  and  lifts  the  faltering  courage.  For, 
regardless  of  past  errors,  and  terrors,  the  way  is  ahead ; 
we  have  had  a  breathing  space  to  lick  our  sores,  and  they 
are  not  all  healed  yet,  but  the  trail  is  blazed  so  clearly  that 
all  but  the  blind  can  see — or  that  sad  company  of  dere- 
licts, lazy,  crazy,  stubborn,  forlorn,  who  persist  in  looking 
backwards. 

Though  the  direction  is  clear,  the  climb  will  not  always 
be  easy.  There  are  some  stiff'  places  to  get  over,  some  we 
10 


can  see  now  and  others  that  it  is  wise  to  foresee ;  and  the 
weaker  and  wounded  will  have  to  be  helped  over  by  the 
stronger.  But  there  will  be  resting  places,  stops  for  re- 
freshment and  recreation  and  for  viewing  the  depths  we 
have  left  and  the  heights  ahead. 

And  recreation  is  one  big  vital  necessity  of  this  con-  ij 
tinuous  struggle  of  ours  that  must  not  be  neglected.    It    ' 
means  so  much  more  than  just  amusement;  "re-creation" 
is  what  we  are  feeling  these  beautiful  January  days,  and 
what  indeed  we  all  realize  the  need  of,  after  our  interval 
of  breath-catching. 

For  real  re-creation,  too,  we  naturally  and  inevitably 
turn  to  Mother  Earth.  Some  of  us  ride,  some  walk,  some 
run  or  leap;  mentally  and  bodily  we  seek  re-freshment 
and  new  energy.  Many  of  us  dig.  That  old,  new  miracle 
of  seed  and  flower  and  fruit — what  joy  and  satisfaction  it 
brings !  The  abundance  of  the  earth — how  it  adds  to  the 
happiness  of  a  home! 

As  we  start  our  new  year,  then,  let  us  not  overlook  in 
our  plans  for  progress  this  co-operation  with  Nature.  It 
is  worth  while  allotting  some  of  our  time  to  this  side  of 
our  life.  And  as  the  wise  man  leams  from  the  experience 
of  others,  it  is  well  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  occa- 
sionally of  our  neighbors'  gardens  and  courts  and  gate- 
ways, to  see  what  value  of  rest  and  pleasure  and  return 
to  tired  minds  and  bodies  this  cultivation  of  Nature  makes 
possible. 
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HOUSE  OF  SAMUEL  S.  HINDS,  PASADENA 
MARSTON  &  VAN  PKLT,  Aichitects 
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THE  LORING   RESIDENCE,   PASADENA 

MYRON   HUNT.   Architect 


RESIDENCE  OF  MRS.  B.  C.  KECK,  PASADENA 
REGINALD  IX  JOHNSTON,  Architect 
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COl'NTRY  HOME  OF  CHESTER  THORNE,  TACOMA 

CUTTKU   &   MAI.MGREN.   Architects 


COINTUY  HOME  OF  CHESTER  THORNE.  TACOMA 

CUTTKi;   &   MALMCREN,   Arcliitecf^ 
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RESIDENCE    OF   DR.    A.   J.    BOUFFLEIJR,    SEATTLE,    WASHINGTON 

W.   M.   SOMERVELL.   Architect 


SUNKEN  GARDEN,  ESTATE  OF  MR.  SCHIFFMAN,  PASADENA 
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Vol.  \l\.  No.  1 


BAKU  KKSIDENCE.  HUENEME,  CIALIFORNIA 
MYltON   HUNT.  Architect 


ROOF  (JARDEN   AND    POOL 

.MORSHEAD  APARTMENTS,  SAN   FRANCISCO 

froUGllTON   SAWYER,   Architect 
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RESIDENCE  OF  MISS  MARY  PHELAN,  SAM  FRANCISCO 

CHARLES  PETER  WEEKS,  Architect 


HOUSE  FOR  J.  W.  BURNS,  PASADENA 

MYRON  HUNT  &  ELMER  GREY.  Architects 
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HOMEWOOD  HOUSE,  CUFFLEY,  HERTS,  ENGLAND 

ALLEN   &   THOMPSON.   Architects 
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RKSIDENCE  ON  ESTATE  OF  GEORGE  LENT,  REDWOOD  CITY 

HAKKWEI-L  &   BROWN,   Aichilocls 
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RESIDENCE  OF  CHARLES  W.  BROCK,  THOUSAND  OAKS,  BERKELEY 

HENRY   H.   GUTTERSON,   Architect 


HOUSE  FOR  MRS.  R.  W.  RIVES,  MONTECJTO,  CALIFORNIA, 

REGINALD  1).  JOHNSON,  Architpd 
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RESIDENCE   OF   MISS   C.   A.   CULBERTSON,   PASADENA 

GREENE    &    GREENE.    Architects 


SIDE    VIEW   FROM    GARDEN 

RESIDENCE  OF  DR.  GL'Y  COCHRAN,  LOS  ANGELES 

MYRON  HUNT  &  ELMER  GREY.  Aiihitects 
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GENERAL  VIEW 


LOUNGING    ROOM 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  SIGMA  CHI   CHAPTER   HOUSE 

SCOTT   &    WELCH,   Architect.s 
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MAIN  p:ntranck 

HIGH  SCHOOL,  WATSONVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 

W.   H.   WEEKS.  Airhheot 
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<7yrellOni  BUILDUP 

THE  "JAPANESQUE"  BUNGALOW 


CJRVIIMU    UmVE,    BROAD.    SHALLOW   STEPS.    LONG,    FLAT   ROOFS    AND    GA'Bt'ES    BLEND 

TOGETHER    PICTURESQUELY    WITHOUT   A   JARRING   NOTE 

GREENE  &  GREENE,  Aichileots 


SCATTERED  through  California  are  many  houses,  for  the  most 
part  of  modest  size  and  of  the  bungalow  type,  whose  designs 
at  first  glance  appear  to  be  inspired  or  influenced  by  Japanese 
art.  Whether  this  is  consciously  true  is  not  specially  important; 
the  fact  remains  that  a  note  which  is  far  from  unpleasing,  and 
which  is  not  apt  to  become  common,  has  been  introduced  into  our 
)'esidence  architecture. 

These  houses,  or  at  least  the  better  examples  of  them,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  several  points  characteristic  of  the  Japanese.  A 
simplicity  and  hannony  of  line,  almost  amounting  to  severity;  a 
picturesqueness  of  mass  and  feature;  and  a  scrupulous  attention  to 
detail,  suggestive  of  the  mediaeval  days  of  handcraft,  stand  out 
among  these  characteristics. 

The  tendency  in  this  latter  case  to  "feature"  obvious  hand-work 
has  gone  beyond  the  danger  line  in  some  instances  and  the  result 


IS  clumsy  and  forced.  However,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  such 
evidences  are  undoubtedly  to  be  found  almost  entirely  in  the  work 
of  untrained  imitators  of  the  pioneers  in  this  style. 

Another  point  worth  noting  is  the  consistent  use  of  native  mate- 
rials, and  the  structui'al  sincerity  evidenced.  Here  again,  when 
sincerity  is  carried  too  far,  it  becomes  not  only  awkward,  but  really 
insincere.  And  the  use  of  members  several  times  larger  than 
needed  for  any  possible  strain  naturally  results  in  many  examples 
of  "faking"  in  attempts  to  repi-oduce  a  style  without  cost  or  con- 
science. 

The  illustrations  here  given  are  well  studied,  consistent  compo- 
sitions, both  inherently  and  in  relation  to  their  environments,  and 
deserve  recommendation  for  much  of  merit  and  interest. 
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THE  TREES   "COMPOSE"   AS  THOUGH  THEY   HAD   BEEN   PLANTED   PURPOSELY— BUT  IT  WAS 

REALLY  THE  HOUSE   BUILT  TO  FIT  THE  TREES 


A    COURT   THAT   IS   RECTANGULAR   AND    SEVERELY    FORMAI^BUT    ITS    GOOD    PROPORIIONS   AND    THE   JUDICIOUS    USE    OF 
FOLIAGE  TO   ACCENT  THE   DESIGN  HAVE   PRODUCED   A   SUCCESSFUL  AND   CHARMING  COMPOSITION 
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THE   LONG    LINES   OF   ROOF   AND    WALL   ARE   RESTFUL  AND   HARMONIOUS 

WALKER  &  VAWTER,  Architects 


THE  SUGGESTION  OF  HANDCRAFT  IS  STRONG  IN  THIS  CHARACTERISTIC  ENTRANCE  OF  THE  HOUSE  ABOVE 
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INTEPJOP^  DECORATION 

EXAMPLES  OF  THE  LIGHT-COLORED  WALL  AND  WOOD-WORK, 

SHOWING   ITS  VALUE   BOTH  AS  AN   EFFECTIVE   BACKGROUND 

FOR  FINE  FURNISHINGS,  AND  AS  A  MEANS 

OF  CREATING  THE  EFFECT  OF  SPACIOUSNESS 


MANTEL  IN  THE   CAME   ROOM 

WOMAN'S   CLUB,   SAN   FRANCISCO 

BLISS  &  FAVILLE,  Architects 
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RESIDENCE  OF  C.   F.   PERRY,  HOLLYWOOD,   CALIFORNIA 
B.   COOPER   CORBETT,  Architect 


RESIDENCE  OF  J.   ARNOT  RATHBONE,   ELMIRA, 
CONSIDINE  &  HASKELL,  Aichitects 


N.   Y. 
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^e  C  O  RT  KAC  TO  P^ 

HOW  COSTS  ARE  KEPT  UNDER  THE  COST-PLUS-FIXED-FEE  CONTRACT 


By  F.  A.  WELLS 


NO  contractor  who  values  his  capital  can  afford  to  do  without 
adequate  cost  records,  both  as  a  check  on  the  job  in  prog- 
ress and  as  a  basis  for  future  estimating.  Yet  the  simpler 
that  system  of  accounting  the  better,  and  any  refinements  further 
than  those  necessary  to  give  the  actual  required  data  are  a  waste 
of  time  and  money.  Some  contractors  keep  their  books  under 
their  hats  or  in  the  left-hand  pocket  of  their  coats,  where  all  in- 
voices go  preparatory  to  paying.  At  the  opposite  extreme  are 
firms  Avho  maintain  a  complicated  system  of  accounts,  both  at  the 
job  and  at  the  home  office.  Accounting  methods  sufficient  for  the 
lump-sum  contract  may  be  insufficient  for  the  cost-plus-fixed-fee 
contract,  under  which  the  ovvner  and  architect  must  have  access 
to  the  accounts  at  all  times. 

The  system  we  are  now  using  is  briefly  the  keeping  of  a: 

1.  Cashbook,  Voucher  Record,  and  Ledger,  combined; 

2.  Invoice  and  Payroll  Register,  combined; 

3.  Detail  Cost  Record; 

4.  Accounts  Payable  Recoi'd  (Vendors'  Accts.). 

1.  The  Cashbook,  Voucher  Record  and  Ledger  is  used  for  the 
recording  of  all  cash  received,  cash  disbursed  by  vouchers  and  all 
journal  entries. 

2.  The  Invoice  and  Payroll  Regi.ster  is  used  for  the  recording 
of  all  invoices  and  payrolls.  The  invoices  and  payrolls  are  num- 
bered consecutively.  This  Register  has  columns  for  date,  invoice 
number,  vendor's  name,  total  amounts,  both  debit  and  credit,  and 
individual  columns  for  the  20  main  accounts  used  in  disti'ibution 
of  costs.  The  Register  represents  an  absolute  detail  control  of  all 
approved  charges  to  the  job,  as  only  audited  and  approved  items 
are  given  a  register  number  or  entered.  The  payrolls  are  given 
register  numbers  and  approved  the  same  as  invoices.  The  office 
copies  of  all  invoices  ai'e  filed  in  numerical  order  in  an  ordinary 
letter-file  drawer,  and  bound  in  numerical  order,  in  lots  of  50  to 
100,  using  an  ordinary  heavy  file  folder  for  cover,  clamping  the 
invoice  to  the  folder. 

3.  The  Detail  Cost  Record  is  used  for  the  recording  in  detail 
the  distribution  of  costs  among  the  main  accounts  as  shown  on  In- 
voice Register. 

4.  The  Accounts  Payable  (or  Vendors'  Accts.)  Record  is  used 
for  the  recording  of  all  invoices  from  vendors.  After  the  invoices 
have  been  entered  in  the  Invoice  Register  and  Detail  Cost  Record 
Book,  they  are  entered  as  a  credit  to  vendor  in  Accounts  Payable. 
Each  vendor  has  a  separate  page  or  sheet.  After  entry  is  made, 
it  is  placed  in  file  under  vendor's  name  until  ready  for  payment. 
When  payment  is  made  same  is  vouchered  and  charged  to  accounts 
payable  (Vendors'  Acct.)  and  ca.sh  credited. 

OFFICE  ROUTINE  OF  PURCHASE  ORDER,  INVOICES  AND 

VOUCHER 

Issuance   of   Purchase   Order — In   Quadruplicate 

The  original  of  order  is  sent  to  vendor,  the  duplicate  is  filed 
numerically  (which  foi-m.^  order  register),  triplicate  is  filed  in 
Open  Order  File — (Vendor's' Name  Order),  quadruplicate — (which 
forms  material  receipt  or"  tally  sheet)  is  filed  by  the  office  material 
clerk  awaiting  receipt  of  material. 

Receipt  of  Material 

Upon  receipt  of  materials,  the  office  material  clerk  checks  and 
signs  the  material  receipt  portion  of  the  order  and  file  completely 
with  supporting  delivery  tickets,  etc.,  awaiting  invoices. 
Checking  and  Auditing  Invoices 

Invoice  upon  receipt  is  checked  against  material  receipt  or  tally 
sheet  for  receipt  of  material.  Extensions,  prices  and  footings  are 
checked  anrl  certified.  Cost  distribution  is  checked  and  entered. 
Invoice  is  then  audited  for  discount  and  cost  distribution  and  cer- 
tified. Invoice  then  passes  to  the  superintendent  for  his  approval 
and  the  approval  of  the  owner's  representative. 
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Entry  of  Approved  Invoices  in  Invoice  Register  and  Vendor's  Acct 

Upon  return  of  approved  invoice  from  the  superintendent,  the 
bookkeeper  gives  the.  invoice  numerical  register  number  and  en- 
ters in  the  Invoice  Register.  Only  fully  approved  invoices  are 
given  register  number.  Invoice  is  then  posted  to  the  credit  of  the 
vendor  in  Accounts  Payable  account  and  a  charge  to  the  Detail 
Cost  Record. 
Journalizing  Accumulated  Totals  of  Invoices  Registered  to  Ledger 

Accumulated  totals  in  the  Invoice  Register  are  joui'nalized  in 
the  Ledger  (which  is  also  the  voucher  record)  at  daily,  weekly  or 
semi-monthly  periods  as  is  found  practical. 

Voucher  Check 

We  have  found  the  voucher  check  system  to  be  the  most  con 
venient.  The  vouchor  is  made  in  quadruplicate  at  the  construction 
office  on  the  job  and  the  approval  of  the  owTier's  representative  is 
often  indicated  on  all  copies  of  the  voucher.  The  check,  or  original 
voucher,  goes  to  the  vendor,  the  duplicate  to  our  general  office  for 
our  I'ecords,  the  triplicate  is  kept  as  the  job  record  and  the  quad- 
ruplicate is  the  "Owner's  Copy,"  which  is  forwarded  to  the  vendor 
with  original  to  be  receipted  by  him  and  returned.  At  intei"vals 
we  furnish  the  owner  with  statement  showing  vouchers  paid  and 
receipted  vouchers  attached. 

Since  the  major  purpose  of  cost  accounting  is  to  give  an  adequate 
basis  for  future  estimating  it  is  important  that  so  far  as  practicable 
the  form  of  cost  accounting  shall  follow  the  form  of  estimate. 
This  is  not  practicable  to  the  last  subdivision  of  each  of  our  gen- 
eral accounts,  but  sufficient  to  permit  intelligent  use  of  all  cost 
figures.  With  such  figures  it  is  pos.sible  to  compare  not  only  final 
costs,  but  costs  at  any  stage  of  the  jpb,  with  the  original  estimated 
cost  for  that  portion  of  the  contract.  We  frequently  divide  our 
estimate  by  floors,  in  the  case  of  a  many-storied  building,  in  order 
to  have  a  check  upon  quantities  and  upon  expenditure  at  several 
stages  of  the  work.  i 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ACCOUNTS  I 

We  use  the  decimal  system  of  classification  of  accounts.  The 
classifications  number  100  to  600  inclusive,  and  900  are  for  our 
general  books  which  embrace  the  assets  and  liabilities,  revenues 
and  income  accounts.  We  will  omit  these  in  our  discussion  of  con- 
struction cost  accounting  in  connection  with  Cost-Plus  and  Fixed- 
fee  contracts. 

The  general  distribution  is  under  the  following  headings: 

700  and  800  Construction  Costs — (Summary  of  General  Head- 
ings). 

710  Excavation  810  Field  Overhead 

720  Caissons  820  Extra  Work 

730  Footings  830  Subcontracts 

740  Trench  and  Wall  840  (Subcontract)  Extra  Work 

750  Concrete  and  Fi  reproofing        850 
760  Masonry  860 

770  Carpentry  870  Repair  Contracts 

780  ■  880 

790  890  Company  Expense  (Not 

8D0  Plant  Expense  chargeable  to  owner) 

The  sub-divisions  of  headings  710-790  are  between  the  items 
labor  (1),  material  (2),  and  liability  insurance  (3).  Thus  labor 
in  excavation  would  be  711,  material  in  excavation  712,  and  lia- 
bility insurance  in  excavation  713. 

A  further  division  of  the  various  kinds  of  labor  and  materials 
is  made.     The  following  classifications  illustrate  this  point: 
Labor— 711  Mi^terial— 712 

711.01  Digging    (General)  712.01  Lumber 

711.02  Digging  Subba.sement  712.02  Underpinning   adjacent 

711.03  Sheeting    and    shoring  building 

banks  712.03  Rings  (steel) 

711.04  Shoring  adjacent  build-  712.04  Cement 

ing  Liability  Insurance — 713 
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For  convenience  we  have  listed  the  charges  of  labor  and  material 
in  the  order  they  usually  appear  in  building  construction  costs: 


Labor 

.01  Digging  (General) 
.02  Digging  Subbasement 
.03  Sheeting  and  Bracing  Banks 
.04  Shoring  Adj.  Buildings 
.05  Underpinning  Adj.  Bldg. 
.06  Pumping 

.07  Back-filling  and  Grading 
.08  Cutting  old  Footings 
.09 

.10  Placing  Lagging  and  Rings 
.11  Ventilating 

.12  Mixing    and     Placing     Con- 
crete 
.13  Build.  Forms,  Genex-al 
.14  Build.  Forms,  Exterior  Col- 
umns 
.15  Build.   Forms,   Interior  Col- 
umns 
.16  Build.  Foi-ms,  Spandrels 
.23  Lay  Brck 
.26  Bend  Steel 
.35  Set  Cut  Stone 
.44  Fit  and  Hang  Doors 
.56  Unload    and    Handle    Mate- 
rial, etc. 
Should  charges  be  made  in  connection  with   concrete  and   fire- 
proofing  under  subdivision  750,  they  would  follow  the  same  order 
as  in  excavation: 

751.12     (Labor) — Mixing  and  Placing  Concrete. 

752.04     (Material)— Cement. 

753  Liability  Insurance. 

Or,  Carpentry — Subdivision  770. 

771.44     (Labor)— Fit  and  Hang  Doors. 

772.25     (Material)— Frames  and  Sash. 

773  Liability  Insurance. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  PLANT  EXPENSE 

Subdivision  800  covers  plant  expense  and  conforms  with  the  sub- 
classification  of  the  700  accounts  as  much  as  practicable. 
The  following  are  the  headings  under  800: 


.60  Clean  Up  Rubbish 

Add  as  many  new  accounts 
as  are  needed 
Material 
.01  Lumber 

.02  Undei-pinning  Adj.  Bldg. 
.03  Rings  (steel) 
.04  Cement 
.05  Sand 
.06  Stone 
.07  Brick 

.08  Wall  Tie  and  Inserts 
.09  Steel    (structural) 
.10  Steel  (reinforcing) 
.11  Nails  and  Wire 
.12  Clamps,  Purchased  or  Rent- 
ed 
.13  Tile 

.14  Protection  (Lumber,  etc.) 
.15  Terra  Cotta 
.16  Granite 
.25  Frames  and  Sash 
.30  Interior  Trim 
.35  Coping 


814 


815 


801  Excavation 

802  Cais.sons 

803  Footings 

804  Sawmill 

805  Concrete  and  Fireproofing 


808  Masonry 
807 

808 

809  General    (items   charged   to 
general  equipment) 


A  further  typical  subdivision  of  the  accounts  under  this  head- 
ing is: 


801.31  Labor 

801.32  Material 

801.4  Rental  of  Equipment 

801.5  Fuel,      Lubricants     and 

Power 

801.6  Repairs 
801.7 


801      Excavation 

801.1  Transportation  (of  Equip- 

ment Plant) 

801.2  Erection  of  Equipment 

801.21  Labor 

801.22  Material 

801.3  Equipment  on  Charge  and 

Credit  Basis 
Should  charges  to  plant  in  connection  with   concrete  and  fire- 
proofing  be  made,  they  would  be  charged   as  805  with   divisions 
shown  above. 

FIELD  OVERHEAD 

811  Salaries,  General  Labor  and  Expense 

811.1  Supt.  and  Engineers. 

.2  Oifice  Employes. 

.3  Materialmen  and  Timekeepers. 

.4  Laying  Out  Building. 

.5  Watchman. 

.6  Waterboys. 

.7  Toolmen. 

.8  Lia.  Ins.,  Supt.  and  Watchman. 

.9  Trav.  Exp.,  Supt.,  Engr.  and  Office  Men. 

812  Engineering  Expense  - 

812.1  Plans,  Detail  and  Eng.  Supplies. 

.2  Photographs. 

.3  Engineering  Service. 

.4  Architect's  Fees. 


820 


830 


832 

833 
8?4 
835 
836 
837 
838 
839 
840 

850 
860 
870 
890 


.5 
.6 

.7 
.8 
.9 


813     Office  Expense 

813.1     Rent,  Light  and  Heat. 

Stationery  and  Printing. 

Telephone. 

Telegraph. 

Postage  and  Expressage. 

Rent  on  Adding  Machine  and  Typewriters. 

Furniture. 


.2 
.3 
.4 
.5 
.6 
.7 
.8 
.9 


Misc.  Ofi".  Expense,  Towels,  etc. 


Other  Fixed  Field  Expenses 

814.1  Bonds  (Maintenance  and  Construction). 

.2  Permits  and  Licen.ses,  Boiler  Inspection. 

.3  Fire  Insurance. 

.4  Legal  Services. 

.5  Burglar  Insurance. 

.6  Association  Dues. 

.7  Advertisements. 

.8  Floor  Tests. 

.9  Ring  Tests. 


816     Temporary  Structures  (Labor  and  Material) 

816.1  Offices. 

.2  Toilets. 

.3  Toolhouse,  Blacksmith  Shops,  Storage  Sheds,  etc. 

.4  Stairs  and  Ladders. 

.5  Fences,  Sidewalks,  Covers  and  Other  Enclosures. 

.6  Temporary  Platform  and  Dinveways. 

.7 

.8  Repairs  and  Protection  to  Adjacent  Property. 

.9  Protection  to  Pub.  Utilities. 
817 

818  Temporary  Light,  Heat  and  Power 

818.1  Light.  . 

.2  Heat. 

.3  Power. 
.4 
.5 
.6 

819  General  Cleaning 
819.1  Labor. 

.2  Teaming. 

.3 

.4 

.5 


Extra  Work 

821.1     Use  as  many  numbers  as  accounts  charged. 

822. 

Subcontracts 


Wrecking,  Excavating,  Shoring,  etc. 
Wrecking — Contract. 
Excavation  Contract. 
Shoring  Contract. 


831. 
831.1 

.2 

.3 

.4 
Heating,  Plumbing,  Wiring,  Elevators,  etc. 
832.1     Subheading  for  each  kind  of  sub-contract. 
Interior  Construction. 
Painting  and  Glazing. 
Millwork. 
Roofing. 

Fireproof  Doors  and  Windows. 
Interior  Finis>i. 
Sti-uctural  Steel. 
(Extra  Work) — Subcontracts 
841     Subheading  for  each  kind  of  work  done. 


Repair  Contracts  (for  small  Jobbing  Contracts) 
Company  Expense  (not  charged  to  owners) 
891     Subheadings  for  each  kind  of  expense. 
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DETAILED   STATEMENT   OF  CONSTRUCTION   COST 

At  stated  periods  we  take  from  the  cost  records  a  summary  and 
ietail  statement  of  construction  costs  in  the  following  form: 
\cct.  No.,  Name  of  Acct.,  Item,  Amt.,  Cost  per  Unit,  Est.  Cost,  Diflf. 

The  last  column  is  in  black  or  red.  Naturally  the  red  items  will 
lave  careful  scrutiny  to  asceitain  why  costs  are  running  above 
;stimate.  This  statement  is  primarily  for  our  own  use,  but  the 
)wner  may  have  a  copy  if  he  wishes. 

Under  the  cost-plus-fixed-fee  contract  the  owner  generally  fur- 
lishes  the  funds  to  finance  the  contract.  We  maintain  an  entirely 
leparate  bank  account  for  each  cost-plus  contract  representing  the 
(wner's  funds,  and  where  agreeable  to  the  owner,  we  arrange  for 
he  o\vner's  representative  to  countersign  all  checks  drawn  by  us 
m  this  account.  At  the  start  of  the  work  we  furnish  an  estimate 
if  the  anticipated  amount  of  labor  and  material  bills  covering  an 
nitial  period  of  two  weeks  or  more  to  the  owner,  who  then  ad- 
'ances  the  funds  to  cover  these  requirements.  When  the  owner's 
eceipted  copies  of  vouchers  covering  this  period  are  returned  from 
he  vendors,  a  statement  is  given  to  the  owner  showing  amounts 
ictually  paid  for  payrolls,  materials,  and  sub-contract  work,  with 
•eceipted  vouchers  attached.  That  total  is  then  credited  to  us  by 
he  owner  on  account  of  contract. 

The  advantage  of  having  all  accounts  handled  at  the  job  are 
ipparent.  The  distribution,  if  not  clear  from  the  purchase  order, 
an  be  referred  to  the  superintendent  and  the  fact  that  the  books 
if  accounts  are  at  all  times  open  for  the  owner's  inspection,  is  an 
Lssurance  to  him  of  honest  treatment.  The  fact  that  he  appioves 
lurchases  of  materials  before  made  and  again  has  the  opportunity 
if  questioning  invoices  prior  to  payment,  leaves  the  control  with 
lim  and  prevents  the  accumulation  of  minor,  disputed  items,  which 
f  left  for  settlement  until  the  completion  of  the  contract,  might 
lot  be  readily  explained. 

But  a  system  of  accovints,  no  matter  how  perfect,  cannot  in- 
luence  the  cost  of  work  except  as  it  points  out  from  time  to  time 
livergence  from  the  preliminary  estimate  unless  such  differ- 
nces  are  promptly  taken  in  hand,  the  reasons  investigated  and  the 
emedy  applied.  The  success  of  woi'k  under  the  cost-plus  contract 
s  still  dependent  upon  the  integrity  of  the  contractor  and  his  abil- 
ty  to  perform. 


ONE  WAY  OF  GETTING  RESULTS 

[N  the  system  that  our  organization  has  developed,  materials  and 
labor  are  estimated  under  fixed  general  divisions  and  their  sub- 
divisions. Reference  is  made,  of  course,  to  our  cost  records  on 
»revious  jobs,  and  an  excellent  idea  is  obtained  of  both  the  amounts 
o  be  charged  against  various  parts  of  the  work  and  of  the  time 
equired  for  its  completion. 

Then  during  the  progress  of  the  work  costs  are  kept  according 
o  the  same  schedule  of  items  as  was  used  in  making  up  the  esti- 
nate.  A  schedule  has  been  prepared  which  first  lists  the  general 
leadings,  with  their  divisions,  and  then  states  briefly  the  nature 
•f  the  items  that  are  to  be  charged  under  each.  Copies  of  this  cost 
listribution  schedule  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent 
tn  each  job,  with  the  necessary  fornis  for  keeping  an  accurate  and 
omplete  set  of  costs.  Unnecessary  refinement  is  eliminated,  but 
ome  detail  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  desired  figures  may  be 
ecured. 

At  the  completion  of  the  job,  comparison  is  made  between  the 
estimated  and  the  actual  costs,  and  the  superintendent  is  paid  a 
<onus  in  proportion  to  the  savings  he  has  made.  He  in  turn  shares 
he  bonus  with  the  various  foremen  working  under  him,  on  a  pre- 
letermined  basis.  At  the  beginning  of  the  job  each  foreman  is 
riven  an  estimate  of  the  labor  cost,  only,  on  the  work  that  will  fall 
o  his  men,  so  that  he  can  always  tell  whether  the  work  is  being 
lone  within  the  estimate,  and  yet  he  does  not  have  details  as  to  the 
otal  cost  of  each  part  of  the  job. 

The  bonus  is  made  a  liberal  one  so  that  a  strong  inducement  is 
»ffered  to  those  in  direct  charge  of  operations  to  put  forth  every 
iffort  in  securing  a  good  output  from  the  workmen  and  in  develop- 
ng  more  efficient  methods.  The  success  of  such  a  bonus  system 
linges  upon  adherence  to  fair  standards  when  the  estimates  are 
)repared,  so  that  under  careful  supei-vision  savings  worth  while 
an  be  made."— (The  Bulletin.) 


There  is  a  suggestion  of  the  jewel-Hke  setting  of 
the  Taj  Mahal  in  this  Cahfornia  garden — the  "mir- 
roi-'d  magic"  of  these  long,  narrow  lily  pools  with 
dark  border  of  box  and  cedar. 

The  Building  Review  pays  special  attention  to 
the  treatment  of  gardens  and  their  successful  de- 
velopment to  fit  local  conditions. 
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ARCHITECTURE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO 

%  HARRIS  ALLEN 


IN  1833  there  was  published  in  Massachusetts  a  book 
entitled  "Practice  of  Architecture,"  by  Asher  Ben- 
jamin, architect,  author  of  "The  American  Builders' 
Companion,"  "The  Rudiments  of  Architecture,"  and  "The 
Practical  House  Carpenter."  This  book  was  intended  foi 
the  use  of  "Carpenters  and  Practical  Men,"  and  was  un- 
doubtedly the  inspiration  and  guide  to  much  of  the  de- 
lightful work  of  those  days,  in  which  New  England 
abounds,  and  for  which  a  belated  appreciation  has  stead- 
ily increased. 

Couched  in  quaint  terms,  but  clear  and  logical,  the  re- 
fined taste  and  common  sense  of  this  veteran  architect 
and  builder,  whose  experience  of  many  years'  study  and 
practice  illuminates  his  pages,  are  well  worth  our  inter- 
ested attention.  He  deals  with  practical  geometry  and 
carpentry,  with  the  five  orders  and  an  additional  column 
and  entablature  of  his  own  assembling,  with  mouldings, 
details  and  ornaments.  His  object  is  best  expressed  in  his 
own  preface : 

"I  have  endeavored,  in  this  treatise,  to  avoid  a  defect 
which  is  very  generally  complained  of  in  bocks  of  this 
kind:  that  is,  want  of  a  particularitj^  in  the  details,  and  of 
a  clear,  simple  explanation  of  them.  In  cities,  where  archi- 
tects are  always  at  hand,  this  deficiency  is  not  so  much 
felt,  since  the  caii)enters  there  stand  in  need  of  no  fur- 
ther knowledge  upon  the  subject  than  such  as  may  enable 
them  to  put  into  practice  the  drawings  furnished  by  the 
architect.  But,  in  villages,  the  case  is  different.  Those 
carpenters  in  country  villages  who  aspire  to  eminence  in 
their  business,  having  no  architect  to  consult,  are  under 
the  necessity  of  studying  the  science  thoroughly  and  with- 
out a  master.  To  them,  therefore,  is  this  book  peculiarly 
adapted ;  for  it  contains  the  piinciples  of  many  expensive 
folios,  condensed  into  a  narrow  space  and  applied  to  mod- 
em practice. 

"The  time  has  been,  within  m.y  own  recollection,  when 
New  England  did  not  contain  a  single  professed  archi- 
tect. The  first  individual  who  laid  claim  to  that  character 
was  Charles  Bulfinch,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  to  whose  classical 
taste  we  are  indebted  for  manj''  fine  buildings.  The  con- 
stniction  of  the  Franklin  Street  houses,  of  which  that 
gentleman  was  the  architect,  gave  the  first  impulse  to 
good  taste;  and  architecture  in  this  part  of  the  country 
has  advanced  with  an  accelerated  progress  ever  since.  But 
though  architecture  has  certainly  improved,  and  rapidly 
too,  within  late  years,  a  large  proportion  of  the  vast  num- 
ber of  buildings  which  meet  the  ej^e,  of  all  classes  and 
sizes,  and  constructed  for  all  purposes,  are  totally  desti- 
tute of  architectural  taste.  This  defect  does  not  arise 
from  parsimony,  for  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  buildings 


of  large  dimensions  burdened  with  a  profusion  of  expen- 
sive and  misplaced  finery,  which  foiTns  anything  but  orna- 
ment. Buildings  of  this  class,  which  under  skillful  hands 
might  have  become  proud  monuments  of  public  taste,  are 
mortifying  and  repulsive  objects  to  those  v/ho  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  science  of  architecture. 

"It  has  been  too  prevalent  a  habit,  among  those  who 
would  not  think  themselves  capable  of  instructing  a  car- 
penter in  the  art  of  planing  or  sawing  boards,  or  a  brick- 
layer in  laying  bricks,  to  undertake  the  much  more  diffi- 
cult task  of  becoming  their  own  architect.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  such  persons  proceed  to  build  without  any 
fixed  system;  unlooked-for  difficulties  are  soon  encoun- 
tered, which  lead  to  expensive  alterations,  and  the  har- 
mony of  the  building  is  destroyed.  Nor  is  this  evil  con- 
fined to  private  buildings.  The  committee  selected  to 
superintend  our  public  edifices  are  apt  to  cramp  the  inven- 
tion of  the  architect  by  their  economy,  or  pei'vert  it  by 
their  fancies,  so  that  specimens  of  the  taste  of  some  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  can  usually  be  discerned  by  a  skillful 
eye,  among  our  most  scientific  compositions.  But  the  evil 
is  certainly  decreasing.  Knowledge  of  the  science  is  rap- 
idly gaining  ground,  and  the  increased  attention  attracted 
towards  the  subject  disposes  those  who  have  not  the  nec- 
essary information  to  confide  in  those  who  have. 

"The  principles  and  practice  of  the  science  are  developed 
in  the  following  pages,  in  a  detailed  and  systematic  man- 
ner. The  text  is  taken  from  the  Grecian  system,  which  is 
now  universally  adopted  by  the  first  professors  of  the  art, 
both  in  Europe  and  America ;  and  whose  economical  plan, 
and  plain  massive  features,  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
republican  habits  of  this  country. 

"I  have  given  examples  of  each  of  the  five  orders  of 
architecture;  first  in  the  usual  way,  then  repeating  their 
details  upon  a  large  scale.  There  are  likewise  added  a  col- 
umn and  entablature,  selected  from  the  Grecian  antiqui- 
ties, and  standing,  with  regard  to  expense,  between  the 
Tuscan  and  Doric  orders. 

"I  have  also  given  six  samples  of  frontispieces  and  por- 
ticos, with  their  details  drawn  on  a  large  scale. 

"To  these  are  subjoined  explanations  and  practical  ob- 
servations on  their  proportions  and  adaptation  to  the 
buildings  in  which  they  are  to  be  used :  also,  a  variety  of 
exam.ples  of  cornices,  for  both  external  and  internal  finish- 
ings and  of  architraves  and  base  mouldings,  accurately 
drawn  one-half  of  the  full  size  for  practice,  and  accom- 
panied with  practical  observations  on  their  size  and  fit- 
ness ;  examples  of  doors,  windows,  and  their  decorations ; 
ornamental  mouldings,  stairs,  and  carpentry;  together 
with  all  the  elements  of  architecture  which  are  necessary 
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"A  COLUMN  AND  ENTABLATURE" 

to  supply  the  wants  of  the  practical  builder.  To  these  are 
added  a  complete  drawing  of  a  church,  with  all  its  details 
laid  down  in  imitation  of  working  drawings,  with  suitable 
explanations." 

His  comment  on  the  use  of  mouldings  might  well  be  put 
on  the  wall  of  any  drafting  room : 

"Mouldings,  judiciously  inteiTnixed  with  plain  surfaces, 
such  as  fillets,  facies,  coronas,  etc.,  are  the  elements  to 
which  architecture  is  indebted  for  its  most  splendid  pro- 
ductions. It  is  on  the  size,  shape  and  fitness  of  these  de- 
tails, together  with  that  of  the  plain  surfaces  \/hich  serve 
to  divide  and  enrich  them,  that  the  beauty  or  defonnity  of 
every  production,  composed  of  these  elements,  depends. 

"Anyone  who  is  desirous  of  making  himself  a  judge  of 
these  details  must  study  the  outline  separately  and  critic- 
ally, when  affected  by  shadow,  and  when  by  reflecting 
light.  After  he  has  accustomed  his  eye  to  discern  and 
retain  the  beauties  and  fitness  of  each  for  all  the  different 
situations  in  which  he  may  wish  to  employ  them,  he  will 
then  as  faithfully  study  the  size,  shape  and  fitness  of  all 
plain  surfaces  by  which  the  mouldings  may  be  separated 
and  adorned.  After  this,  he  must  study  them  collectively, 
by  frequently  drawing  and  intennixing  their  details ;  and 
he  will  thus  be  able  to  discern  the  good  and  bad  effects  of 
his  composition,  and  improve  his  taste.  Every  composi- 
tion is  not  only  dependent  upon  the  outline  of  its  details 
but  upon  the  proportion  which  the  size  of  one  bears  to 
that  of  another  and  to  the  whole,  and  upon  its  adaptation 
to  its  intended  place." 

The  major  portion  of  the  book  deals  with  the  orders, 
and  there  is  much  quotable  material.  His  preliminary  re- 
marks lead  one  to  believe  that  the  carpenters  of  that  time 
were  supposed  to  know  much  besides  carpentry:     "Each 
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of  these  orders  presents  a  distinct  type  or  mode  of  build- 
ing, having  a  character  peculiar  to  itself.  The  orders  are 
the  alphabet  of  the  art;  and  to  them  and  their  elements, 
altered,  varied  and  arranged  in  a  thousand  different  ways, 
we  are  to  look  for  the  most  splendid  productions  of  archi- 
tecture. A  thorough  knowledge  of  these  orders,  and  of  all 
their  constituent  parts,  is  therefore  necessary  for  the 
composition  of  any  architectural  subject. 

"Of  these  orders,  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  are  of 
Grecian  origin.  They  exhibit  three  distinct  and  essential 
qualities  in  architecture — strength,  grace,  and  richness. 

"The  Tuscan  and  Composite  orders  are  of  Roman  origin. 
The  foi-mer  appears  to  have  been  invented  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting  strength  and  rustic  simplicity,  while  ele- 
gance and  profusion  appear  to  have  been  the  object  of 
the  latter. 

"By  whom  these  orders  were  first  invented,  or  at  what 
time  their  improvement  was  advanced  to  the  state  in 
which  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  structures  and  frag- 
ments of  antiquity  cannot  now  be  ascertained.    We  know 
nothing  of  their  origin  except  what  is  related  to  us  by 
Vitruvius,  a  writer  whose  correctness  in  many  parts  is 
much  questioned.     He  is  the  only  author  upon  architec- 
ture of  the  Augustan  age,  or  for  many  ages  afterward, 
whose  works  have  come  down  to  us.     His  writings  are 
justly  held  in  great  estimation.     It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  his  account  of  the  origin  of  the  orders  has 
more  the  air  of  a  fable  than  of  an  historical  fact.    Vitru- 
vius infoi-ms  us  that  'Dorus,  the  son  of  Helen,  and  the 
nymph  Opticus,  who  governed  Achaia  and  the  whole  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  in  some  period  of  his  reign,  dedicated 
a  temple  to  Juno  in  the  ancient  city  of  Argos.    The  order 
of  architecture  employed  in  this  sacred  edifice,  which  from 
its  founder  was  tenned  Doric,  \\'as  afterward  adopted  by 
the  cities  of  Achaia,  although  no  certain  principles  had 
yet  been  established  by  which  its  proportions  might  be  ' 
regulated.     In  a  subsequent  era  the  Athenians,  in  con- 
foi-mity  with  the  response  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  by  the 
general  consent  of  the  States  of  Greece,  sent  thirteen  col- 
onies into  Asia,  each  conducted  by  an  experienced  leader, 
and  invested  Ion,  son  of  Xuthus  and  Creusa,  whom  Apollo, 
by  his  priestess,  acknowledged  as  his  offspring,  with  the 
supreme  command.    He  led  them  into  Asia  and  possessed 
himself  of  the  territories  of  the  Carians.     After  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Carians  and  the  Leleges,  the  new  acquisi- 
tion was  called  Ionia,  from  the  name  of  the  chief  of  the 
colonists,  and  temples  were  erected  to  the  deities  of  the 
Grecian  mythology,  the  order  of  architecture  of  which 
was  similar  to  that  observed  in  the  sacred  buildings  of 
Achaia,  and  called  the  Doric,  from  having  originated  in 
the  Dorian  cities.     The  Temple  of  Apollo  Panionius  was 
the  first  they  constructed  in  this  manner.     Desirous  of 
adorning  this  temple  with  columns,  but  unpracticed  in 
the  rules  of  proportion,  they  were  led  to  consider  the  pro- 
portions of  the  human  frame,  expecting  principles  to  re- 
sult from  them  by  the  adoption  of  which  the  great  objects 
of  strength  and  beauty  would  be  obtained.    Finding  that 
the  foot  was  a  sixth  of  the  height  of  the  whole  statue, 
they  instituted  the  same  proportions  in  their  columns, 
whose  height,  including  the  capital,  they  made  equal  to 
six  times  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  at  the  basp.    Thus  the 
Doric  column,  formed  according  to  the  proportions  of  the 
human  figure,  and  emblematical  of  manly  strength  and 
beauty,  was  first  introduced  in  the  temples  of  Ionia.    In^j 
later  times,  however,  when  it  was  in  contemplation  to" 
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consecrate  a  temple  to  Diana,  they  sought  to  introduce  a 
new  order  of  columns  by  giving-  to  them  the  proportions 
of  the  female  form;  and  that  they  might  be  emblematical 
of  feminine  delicacy,  the  height  of  the  columns  was  made 
eight  times  the  lower  diameter.  Bases  were  also  given  to 
them  in  imitation  of  sandals,  and  volutes  V'-ere  sculp- 
tured in  allusion  to  the  ringlets  which  fell  down  on  either 
side  of  the  face.  The  cymatia  and  encarpi  in  front  were 
intended  to  resemble  the  hair  as  it  was  then  worn,  and 
the  shaft  was  channeled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bear  some 
resemblance  to  the  folds  of  the  matronly  garment. 

"Thus  the  invention  of  two  different  orders  arose;  one 
exhibiting  the  boldness  and  simplicity  of  the  masculine 
figure,  and  the  other  the  more  finished  forai  of  a  woman, 
attired  and  richly  decorated.  Later  ages,  however,  ad- 
vancing in  refinement  and  judgment,  sought  to  give 
greater  beauties  to  both  by  making  the  Doric  column 
seven  times  its  diameter  at  the  base  of  the  shaft,  and  the 
Ionic  nine  times  its  lower  diameter.  The  order,  whose  use 
was  adopted  first  by  the  Ionian  colonies,  was  called  the 
Tonic. 

"The  third  order,  which  is  named  Corinthian, derives  its 
symmetry  from  an  intention  to  make  the  forni  of  the  col- 
umn accord  with  the  moi'e  delicate  proportions  of  the 
maiden  figure;  for  at  that  early  period  of  life  the  limbs 
are  less  robust  and  the  figure  admits  of  a  greater  displaj^ 
of  ornament.  The  invention  of  the  capital  is  said  to  owe 
its  origin  to  the  following  circumstance:  A  virgin  of 
Corinth,  just  as  she  had  attained  to  a  marriageable  age, 
was  attacked  by  a  disorder  whose  effects  proved  fatal. 
After  her  internment,  the  vases,  the  objects  of  her  admir- 
ation when  alive,  were  collected  by  her  nurse  and  depos- 
ited in  a  basket,  which  she  placed  upon  her  grave,  after 
covering  it  with  a  tile  to  protect  it  from  the  weather.  The 
basket  was  accidentally  placed  over  the  roots  of  an  acan- 
thus. The  natui'al  growth  of  the  plant  being  impeded  by 
the  pressure  upon  it,  the  middle  leaf  and  the  cauliculi 
appeared  in  the  spring  around  the  bottom  of  the  basket. 
The  cauliculi,  attaching  themselves  to  the  external  sur- 
face, grew  upwards,  until  their  progress  was  arrested  by 
the  angles  of  the  tile  projecting  over  the  basket,  which 
caused  them  to  incline  forward  and  assume  a  spiral  form. 
At  this  stage  of  its  growth,  Callimachus,  who,  from  his 
great  genius  and  talent  for  sculpture,  was  called  Cata- 
technos  by  the  Athenians,  chancing  to  pass  by  the  spot, 
observed  the  basket  and  the  beauty  of  the  young  foliage 
around  it.  Pleased  with  its  novel  and  fanciful  appear- 
ance, he  adopted  it  in  the  columns  which  he  aftei-wards 
employed  in  the  edifices  of  Corinth,  having  first  instituted 
laws  for  the  proportions  of  the  order,  which  was  thence 
termed  Corinthian.'     *     *     * 

"In  both  Greece  and  Rome  many  ancient  examples  have 
been  discovered  which  have  been  accurately  measured  and 
transmitted  to  us.  We  have  therefore  an  opportunity  of 
critically  examining  all  the  various  examples,  and  of  de- 
liberately deciding  what  parts  it  will  be  wise  to  imitate 
and  what  to  reject. 

"It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  all  the  ancient 
Grecian  examples  within  our  knowledge  were  employed 
to  adorn  edifices  erected  for  public  purposes,  which  were 
mostly  of  an  enormous  size  and  of  such  a  construction  as 
to  require  columns  very  large  and  thickly  set.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  highly  proper  in  us  to  take  into  consideration 
the  uses  to  which  these  elegant  temples  were  applied, 
their  size,  their  construction  and  their  decorations,  and 
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"DETAILS  OF  A    COLUMN  AND  ENTABLATURE" 

compare  them  with  our  times,  our  customs  and  oui 
wants,  and  then  to  imitate  in  the  whole  or  in  part  any  of 
these  examples,  with  such  alterations  and  adaptations  as 
will  render  them  conformable  to  our  purposes." 

He  defends  the  Tuscan  order,  while  admitting  the  su- 
periority of  columns  to  entablature:  "Some  architects 
are  unwilling  to  allow  this  column  and  entablature  the 
honor  of  being  ranked  as  one  of  the  orders  of  architecture. 
They  say,  Tt  is  nothing  more  than  the  Doric  deprived  of 
the  mutules  and  triglyphs,  and  a  diameter  or  two  added  to 
the  height  of  the  column.'  I  cannot  perceive  the  justness 
of  these  remarks.  If  any  one  of  the  orders  is  to  be  altered 
into  the  Tuscan,  the  Ionic  would  certainly  be  more  suit- 
able for  that  purpose  than  the  Doric.  Change  its  capital 
and  base  for  those  of  the  Tuscan,  leave  off  the  flutings  on 
the  shaft  of  the  column  and  deprive  it  of  a  diameter  or 
two  in  height,  and  the  change  is  complete. 

"In  the  examples  of  this  order,  as  here  exhibited,  the 
column  is  seven  diam_eters  in  height,  including  the  capital. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  universal  standard  of  its 
height,  from  the  time  of  Vitruvius  down  to  the  present. 
Nevertheless,  during  a  long  course  of  practice,  it  is  prob- 
able that  in  half  of  the  instances  where  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  draw  either  of  the  orders  I  have  found  the  estab- 
lished proportions  ill  suited  to  my  purpose.  Many  cir- 
cumstances render  different  proportions  both  proper  and 
necessary.  The  proportions,  in  fact,  depend  upon  the 
judgment.  He  who  takes  the  most  comprehensive  view 
of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  governs  his  judg- 
ment by  the  simple  and  undeviating  rule  of  proportioning 
the  means  to  the  end,  will  generally  l)e  the  most  suc- 
cessful. 

"Take  the  case  of  a  Venetian  entrance  recessed  into  a 
dwelling-house,  embellished  by  two    columns,   and    two 
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antae,  their  front  line  corresponding  to  that  of  the  front 
of  the  building.  The  whole  front  above  and  directly  over 
the  entablature  apparently  depends  on  the  two  columns 
for  support.  Under  such  circumstances,  anyone  who 
should  fail  to  make  a  column  nearly  or  quite  a  diameter 
less  in  height  than  he  would  if  the  columns  projected  and 
were  completely  insulated  from  the  front  line  of  the 
building  and  had  nothing  but  their  entablatures  to  sup- 
port, would  soon  be  convinced  of  the  error  in  his  judg- 
ment. When  columns  are  to  be  erected,  consider  for  what 
end  they  are  to  be  made :  if  for  the  support  of  any  great 
weight,  then  make  them  of  a  size  sufficient  to  answer  that 
end;  if  for  ornament  only,  and  not  for  the  support  of 
any  great  burden,  construct  them  accordingly." 

Here  is  a  typical  excerpt  from  his  discussion  of  the 
Doric  order : 

"Sir  William  Chambers  and  some  other  modern  archi- 
tects have  proportioned  the  entablature  by  the  height  of 
the  column,  and  not  by  its  thickness,  making  it  one- 
fourth  pai-t  of  that  height.  This  practise  should  not  be 
imitated.  A  Doric  column,  one  foot  in  diameter,  would  be 
eight  feet  in  height.  The  above  rule  would  give  one- 
fourth  of  this  height,  or  two  feet,  to  the  height  of  the  en- 
tablature. But  a  Corinthian  column,  one  foot  in  diameter, 
would  be  ten  feet  in  height;  and  therefore  the  same  rule 
would  make  the  height  of  the  entablature  two  feet  six 
inches.  Now  it  will  be  readily  admitted  that  the  Doric 
column,  of  one  foot  in  diameter  and  eight  feet  in  height, 
is  capable  of  sustaining  a  greater  weight  than  the  Corin- 
thian column  of  the  same  diameter  and  ten  feet  in  height. 
This  rule  is  therefore  defective;  because  the  Corinthian 
column  would  not  be  capable  of  sustaining  so  heavy  a 
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weight  as  the  Doric,  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  be 
loaded  with  an  entablature  one-fifth  higher  than  that  of 
the  Doric.  On  the  authority  of  Vitruvius,  we  suppose 
that  the  proportions  of  the  Doric  order  were  taken  from 
those  of  a  robust  man,  and  of  the  Corinthian  from  those 
of  a  young  female ;  and  it  appears  inconsistent  to  load  the 
latter,  therefore,  with  a  greater  burden  than  the  former." 
After  describing  the  Roman  style  of  entasis,  he  states 
his  preference : 

"This  method  of  diminishing  columns  is  introduced 
here  because  custom  seems  to  require  it,  and  not  as  a  rec- 
ommendation for  its  use.  I  do  not  know  of  any  situation 
where  the  Grecian  system  is  not  decidedly  preferable.  It 
is  said  that  the  shafts  of  columns  were  at  first  made  of 
trunks  of  trees,  and  afterwards  in  imitation  of  them.  But 
although  the  trunk  of  a  tree  diminishes  upwards,  yet  the 
lines  of  its  sides  are  straight,  or  nearly  so;  so  that  the 
Grecian  architects  showed  their  wisdom  in  closely  adher- 
ing to  this  natural  and  graceful  form.  It  is  well  known 
th?t  a  column  whose  sides  are  in  straight  line  will  appear 
as  though  its  sides  were  gently  curved  inwards,  for  which 
cause  the  Grecian  architects  undoubtedly  made  the  sides 
of  their  columns  to  swell  gently  outwards,  with  the  inten- 
tion that  they  should  appear  to  be  straight  to  the  eye. 
This  practise  should  be  imitated." 

The  model  which  he  illustrates  for  the  Ionic  order  is 
frankly  a  composite.    As  he  explains : 

"The  example  here  exhibited  is  decidedly  Grecian,  the 
base  being  the  only  member  which  can  claim  any  affinity 
to  the  Roman  practise.  The  different  members  of  this 
composition  have  been  carefully  selected  from  the  most 
approved  specimens  of  this  order,  with  such  deviations 
therefrom  as  were  supposed  necessary  to  adapt  them 
completely  to  the  American  practice.  Nor  were  they  hast- 
ily brought  into  the  form  which  they  now  assume,  for  my 
practice  as  an  architect  has  favored  me  with  frequent 
opportunities  of  having  this  example  wrought  by  the  most 
skillful  workmen,  and  of  removing  original  defects  after 
a  diligent  examination  of  each  member  separately  and 
collectively." 

A  similar  composite  is  shown  as  a  Corinthian  model. 
Mr.  Benjamin  has  some  ingenious  comments  on  the  Com- 
posite order: 

"It  has  before  been  stated  that  this  order  is  not  now 
in  public  favor;  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  held  in 
much  estimation  since  the  days  of  the  Roman  emperors. 
It  nevertheless  has  had  a  place  assigned  to  it  in  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  practical  books  on  architecture  for  the  last 
century.  This  order  was  employed  by  the  Romans  in  all 
their  triumphal  arches  and  in  other  similar  structures.  It 
was  ornamented  in  the  most  profuse  manner,  every  mem- 
ber, where  propriety  did  not  forbid  it,  being  covered  by 
the  most  costly  and  beautiful  ornaments.  It  is,  therefore, 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  could  not  have  been  viewed 
with  that  impartiality  with  which  it  would  have  been  if 
dressed  in  plain  attire,  in  which  case  the  eye  would  at  a 
glance  comprehend  the  whole  outline  of  the  order  and 
immediately  decide  on  its  merits,  instead  of  being,  as  it  in 
fact  was,  so  fascinated  in  viewing  the  great  profusion  of 
the  most  costly  and  elegant  enrichments  as  to  overlook 
the  general  outline  of  the  composition.  Believing  these 
views  to  be  correct,  and  that  this  order  ought  either  to  be 
left  out  or  in  some  way  to  be  revised  and  modernized,  I 
have  been  induced  to  examine  in  the  most  critical  manner 
all  the  examples  in  my  possession,  and  the  result  has  been 
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a  deteiinination  to  try  my  skill  on  its  reform.  How  well 
it  has  succeeded  it  is  not  my  part  to  decide.  Had  it  been 
one  of  the  established  orders,  I  should  have  shrunk  from 
the  task,  but  as  this  composition  is  denied  the  name  and 
rank  of  an  order  by  many  of  our  most  eminent  modern 
architects  it  is  thought  to  be  a  fit  subject  to  work  upon. 
The  shaft  of  the  column  does  not  require  any  alterations 
from  that  found  in  the  ancient  examples  of  this  order,  it 
being-  there  a  close  imitation  of  the  Corinthian  shaft  as 
described  in  the  explanation  of  that  order. 

"The  base  of  the  column  has  been  left  off  because  it  was 
generally  the  same  in  character  and  effect  as  that  which 
adorned  the  Corinthian  column.  The  one  here  substituted 
is  in  the  Grecian  style,  inasmuch  as  the  upper  torus  is 
fluted,  in  imitation  of  many  of  the  best  examples  of  Gre- 
cian bases,  and  the  lower  torus  terminates,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  stand,  on  a  step  without  an  intervening  plinth. 

"The  lower  Corinthian  part  of  the  capital  is  in  exact  imi- 
tation of  that  found  on  the  arch  of  Septimus  Severus  at 
Rome,  but  in  the  upper,  or  Ionic  part,  there  are  many  de- 
viations, such  as  the  dropping  of  the  echinus  and  bead 
lower  down,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  reduce  the  plain, 
naked  and  awkward  space  left  between  those  mouldings 
and  the  termination  of  the  long  leaves  and  to  make  a 
union  between  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  capital, 
so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  one  piece  of  composition. 
Before  this  deviation  took  place  there  was  a  complete  sep- 
aration between  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  capital. 

"Again,  in  each  face  of  the  upper  part  of  the  capital  the 
stiff  awkward  form  of  the  Roman  Ionic  capital  has  given 
place  to  the  graceful  Grecian.  The  latter  change  cannot 
fail  to  be  approved  by  all  those  who  are  judges  of  this  art. 

"In  the  cornice, the  modillion,  which  generally  made  one 
pretty  large  member  of  the  bed-mould,  has  been  left  off 
and  a  dentil  substituted  in  its  place.  In  this  procedure 
the  cornice  of  the  example  from  which  the  leaves  of  the 
capital  v/ere  taken  has  been  imitated,  but  in  no  other  re- 
spect can  I  claim  protection  for  that  or  any  other  example 
of  that  order. 

"I  have  endeavored  to  give  to  this  composition  a  more 
systematic  arrangement  than  that  which  it  has  heretofore 
possessed.  It  has  already  been  stated,  in  describing  the 
oriffin  of  this  order,  that  it  was  borrowed  from  the  Cor- 
inthian and  Ionic;  that,  from  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
long  leaves  down  to  the  termination  of  the  base,  it  was 
Corinthian ;  that  the  upper  part  of  the  capital  was  Ionic, 
and  the  entablature  a  mixture  of  both  orders. 

"The  only  difference  in  expense  between  this  compo- 
sition and  the  Ionic  is,  then,  that  of  the  leaves,  which  form 
the  lower  part  of  the  capital.  As  now  modernized  and  re- 
foraied,  it  will  probably  in  many  situations  be  found  wor- 
thy of  imitation." 

His  own  offering,  an  additional  column,  he  modestly 
suggests  as  a  humble  substitute  to  meet  various  require- 
ments. 

"I  am  aware  that  the  publication  of  anything  in  the 
shape  of  an  order,  unless  it  be  really  one  of  the  Grecian 
or  Roman  orders,  is,  by  persons  well  versed  in  architec- 
ture, thought  to  be  little  less  than  heresy.  Although  I  am 
not  much  disposed  to  differ  with  them  in  their  opinion,  I 
have  deemed  it  advisable  in  this  case  to  depart  from  it. 
My  reasons  for  so  doing  proceed  from  the  fact  that  more 
than  one-half  of  all  the  columns  and  entablatures  erected 
in  country  situations,  for  either  internal  or  external  fin- 
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"EXAMPLES    OF   VASES,    SUR-BASE   MOULDINGS,    ETC." 

ishings,  belong  neithei*  to  the  Grecian  nor  Roman  system. 
The  same  fact  holds  ti*ue  in  relation  to  our  cities  and  large 
towns.  Any  person  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  compute 
the  number  of  instances  in  which  some  one  of  the  regular 
orders  is  employed  in  any  street  of  our  cities  or  villages 
will  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  I  have 
made  the  comparison  in  two  streets,  which  present  more 
buildings  of  the  first  class,  in  proportion  to  their  number, 
than  any  other  streets  of  their  length  in  this  city,  and 
have  found  the  regular  orders  employed  in  only  thirteen 
places,  while  other  columns  and  entablatures  were  sub- 
stantiated in  twenty-three  places. 

"I  have  often  inquired  the  reasons  of  this,  from  very 
intelligent  workmen,  and  have  as  often  received  for  an- 
swer that  the  Tuscan  order  is  too  massive  and  plain,  the 
Doric  too  expensive  and  the  Ionic  too  rich,  and  that  they 
are  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  composing  a  column 
and  entablature  which  will  confomi  to  the  views  and 
purses  of  their  employers. 

"With  these  facts  before  me,  no  doubts  rest  in  my  mind 
but  what  it  would  be  better  to  give  a  design  here  of  a  col- 
umn and  entablature  constructed  on  scientific  principles, 
and  of  a  character  capable  of  meeting  the  views  and  prac- 
tice above  mentioned,  than  to  leave  it  to  be  composed  by 
unskillful  hands. 

"In  the  composition  here  exhibited  the  shaft  of  the  col- 
umn, together  with  its  flutes  and  fillets,  are  in  imitation 
of  that  found  in  the  interior  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at 
Bassae.  This  column  was  crowned  with  a  very  singular 
Ionic  capital,  of  an  angular  form.  Its  base  was  also  sin- 
gular in  its  composition.  Neither  of  them,  however,  were 
deficient  in  beauty.  The  shaft  has  here  been  adopted  on 
account  of  its  novel,  graceful    and    simple  aspect.     The 
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"EXAMPLE   OF   A    FRONTISPIECE,    WITH    SIl'E    LIGHTS" 

flutes  in  their  section  are  in  exact  imitation  of  the  best 
Grecian  Doric  flutes,  but  differ  from  any  of  the  Doric  ex- 
amples by  being  separated  by  very  small  fillets,  which  are 
in  breadth  equal  to  one-fifth  or  sixth  of  the  breadth  of 
the  flute.  The  flutes  are  twenty  in  number  and  descend 
and  terminate  on  the  scape  of  the  column  in  an  elliptical 
form,  like  their  section.  They  also  temiinate  at  their 
upper  extremity  on  the  scape  in  the  same  manner.  All 
the  details  of  the  flutes  and  fillets,  and  also  those  of  the 
whole  composition,  are  very  accurately  drawn  on  a  large 
scale  and  figured  in  minutes.  Great  care  has  been  taken 
to  give  to  the  outline  of  all  the  mouldings  the  true  Gre- 
cian character. 

"The  base  is  in  its  general  forni  somewhat  like  that  given 
by  Vitruvius  in  his  Tuscan  order,  but  the  torus  is  ellip- 
tical and  fluted,  in  im.itation  of  some  of  the  best  Grecian 
examples  of  the  Ionic  base.  The  base  is  not,  therefore, 
either  Tuscan  or  Ionic,  but  it  stands  in  equipoise  between 
the  two. 

"The  capital  is  imitated  from  that  found  on  the  newly 
discovered  temple  at  Cadachio,  in  the  island  of  Corfu.  In 
its  annulets  it  partakes  of  both  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
schools,  but  in  the  remaining  details  it  is  purely  Grecian, 
and  a  beautiful  specimen  of  their  system. 

"The  entablature  is  two  diameters  in  height  and  is  di- 
vid'E'd  into  three  parts — the  architrave,  the  frieze,  and  the 
cornice — the  details  of  which  have  been  selected  with  a 
view  to  economy  and  an  adaptation  to  the  column  and  to 
modern  practice.  In  the  cornice  the  corona  has  a  great 
projection  and  height;  the  crown  moulding  has  also  a 
.areat  height  ))ut  a  small  projection.  The  l)ed-mould  is 
somev/hat  singular  in  its  form,  and  about  one-half  its  alti- 
tude is  recessed  up  into  the  plancer  of  the  corona,  which 


allows  the  members  of  the  cornice  to  be  somewhat  en- 
larged. With  one  single  exception,  each  moulding  of  this 
composition  is  indebted  to  some  one  of  the  conic  sections 
for  its  beautiful  variety  of  outline.  As  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  the  elements  which  compose  this  column 
and  entablature  have  been  the  cause  of  much  research  and 
great  solicitude,  I  hope  that  when  it  shall  be  decided  not 
to  employ  either  of  the  regular  orders  this  composition 
may  be  found  worthy  of  being  made  a  substitute." 

What  he  terms  "Frontispieces"  desei've  mention,  not 
so  much  for  their  own  merit  as  for  his  general  remarks : 

"In  some  specimens  of  this  important  portion  of  archi- 
tecture one  frequently  discovers  a  strange  fancy  exhibited 
in  the  unmeaning  cuttings,  carvings  and  twistings  of  the 
detrils  and  their  frequent  breaks  over  columns,  pilasters, 
tablets,  etc.,  which  rendei's  their  appearance  quite  ridicu- 
lous to  a  well-tutored  eye.  We  frequently  see  a  failure, 
likewise,  in  the  general  proportion  of  their  outlines,  such 
as  a  disproportionate  quantity  of  glass  over  and  at  the 
sides  of  the  door.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  door 
is  the  principal  and  the  windows  are  subordinate.  The 
side  and  fan  lights  should  not,  therefore,  occupy  a  larger 
space  than  is  necessary  to  admit  a  suflficient  quantity  of 
liQ-ht  into  the  entry;  and  where  a  door  is  accompanied  by 
side  lights,  and  a  fan  light  extending  over  both  door  and 
side  lights,  the  outline  of  its  upper  extremity  should  be 
a  segment  of  a  circle  and  not  a  straight  line.  In  the  lat- 
ter case  the  distance  from  the  upper  extremity  of  the  di- 
vision which  separates  the  door  from  the  fan  lights  to  its 
top  edge  will  be  so  great  as  to  produce  the  appearance  of 
instability,  which  appearance,  by  the  use  of  a  curved  line 
bounded  by  an  arch,  is  wholly  avoided.  But  where  the  fan 
light  extends  over  the  door  only,  a  straight  line,  for  its 
upper  extremity,  is  preferable  to  any  other. 

"In  adjusting  columns, pilastei's, architraves, etc., to  this 
species  of  architecture,  nothing  will  direct  the  judgment 
of  the  student  so  unerringly  as  the  often-repeated  maxim 
of  proportioning  the  means  to  the  end.  Let  him,  there- 
fore, bear  in  mind  the  extent,  situation  and  character  of 
the  building  of  which  his  fr-ontispiece  or  portico  is  to  make 
a  part,  together  with  the  size  and  decorations  of  all  their 
elements,  as  well  as  the  burden  which  the  columns  or  pil- 
asters to  be  employed  have  really  or  apparently  to  sus- 
tain, and.  if  he  possesses  a  good  knowledge  of  the  art.  the 
result  of  his  labors  will  probably  be  successful.     *     *     * 

"The  example  of  a  frontispiece  exhibited  here  is  suitably 
constructed  for  the  front  of  a  house  of  pretty  large  dimen- 
sions. The  door  is  divided  in  the  center  by  a  vertical  line, 
one-half  of  which  will  be  sufficiently  large  for  the  ingress 
and  egress  of  one  person.  The  advantage  gained  by  this 
practice  is  veiy  important  in  boisterous  situations,  as  it 
will  admit  but  one-half  as  much  cold  air  when  opened  as 
it  would  were  the  whole  door  opened  at  once.     *     *     '■' 

"The  example  of  an  Ionic  portico  exhibited  on  this  plate 
is  in  its  general  proportions,  and  the  outline  of  its  details, 
in  imitation  of  the  example  of  that  order  as  represented 
an  Plate  XIV. 

"A  similarity  may  be  remarked  in  the  size  and  construc- 
fi'^n  of  the  doors  and  side  lights  of  this  and  of  all  the  nr^- 
ceding  examples.  This  sameness  I  do  not  strive  to  avoid, 
from  the  belief  that  a  great  variety  in  the  size  and  con- 
struction of  these  essential  but  subordinate  portions  of 
ai'chitecture  is  not  required  by  a  correct  taste  nor  adapted 
to  the  place  they  occupy. 

"If  decorations  are  desired  on  these  windows,  let  them 
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be  made  with  a  sparing  hand,  on  stained  ghiss,  and  of  a 
proper  size  and  figure,  for  the  student  must  remember 
that  it  is  a  maxim  in  architecture  that  the  ornament  must 
be  made  for  the  place  and  not  the  place  for  the  ornament. 
A  practice  has  heretofore  prevailed  among  designers  and 
makers  of  side  and  fan  lights,  and  is  not  yet  quite  extinct, 
of  exerting  their  ingenuity  in  the  contrivance  of  a  great 
variety  of  crooked,  winding  outlines,  which  they  applied 
to  the  formation  of  the  internal  divisions  of  these  sashes, 
and  their  imagination  was  again  taxed  in  contriving  a 
great  profusion  of  rosettes,  stars,  beads,  etc.  After  the 
elements  had  thus  been  adjusted  upon  the  sash  bars,  their 
surface  was  often  adorned  with  gold  leaf.  These  gorgeous 
windows  are  often  seen  in  dwelling-houses  of  exceedingly 
plain  exterior  and  present  a  contrast  quite  ridiculous  to  a 
well-tutored  eye." 

Hear  what  he  has  to  say  about  ornament:  "Ornaments 
are  more  or  less  valuable  as  they  harmonize  with  sur- 
rounding objects.  It  is  wise  and  prudent  to  use  them  with 
a  spai'ing  hand,  for  their  absence  from  the  composition 
does  not  necessarily  imply  defect,  though  it  might  imply 
an  appearance  too  plain  and  naked  to  a  good  judge.  But 
a  work  unnecessarily  loaded  with  ornaments  will  be  dis- 
figured, not  embellished,  by  them.  In  the  execution  of 
ornaments  the  subject  intended  to  be  imitated,  whether 
it  be  the  chestnut,  the  egg  or  the  acorn,  they  being  the 
usual  enrichments  of  the  ovolo,  should  be  so  deeply  cut 
into  the  moulding  as  to  produce  the  appearance  of  their 
being  almost  detached  from  it.  The  same  observations 
will  equally  apply  to  the  berries  or  beads,  which  are  the 
standing  ornament  of  the  astragal. 

"When  ornaments  are  liable  to  close  inspection,  every 
part  should  be  well  expressed  and  neatly  finished;  but 
when  their  situation  is  such  that  they  can  be  seen  only 
at  a  distance,  the  nice  finish  may  be  omitted,  but  their 
details  must  be  strongly  expressed.  In  sculpture  a  few 
rough,  bold  strokes  from  a  skillful  hand  expresses  the 
subject  intended  for  imitation  more  effectually  than  the 
most  elaborate  unskillful  efforts  would  be  able  to  do." 

His  remarks  about  stairs  are  especially  interesting  from 
a  historical  standpoint:  "Every  building  consisting  of 
more  than  one  story  is  indebteded  to  this  portion  of  archi- 
tecture for  ornaments  as  well  as  utility.  The  height, 
breadth  and  length  of  the  steps  should  be  proportioned  to 
the  situation  and  use  for  which  they  are  constructed.  This 
remark,  however,  is  subject  to  this  qualification — that  the 
height  should  never  exceed  eight  inches  nor  the  breadth 
twelve.  Every  workman  is  supposed  to  have  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  all  kinds  of  stairs,  except  those  on  a  circular 
plan.  The  method  most  practised,  of  forming  the  circular 
part  of  the  rail  without  a  cylinder,  is  comparatively  of  re- 
cent date.  To  the  ingenious  Peter  Nicholson  of  London 
we  are  all  indebted  for  this  method.  It  was  invented  by 
him  and  published  in  the  year  1792,  and  since  that  time 
it  has  wonderfully  extended  itself  into  practise.  In  the 
year  1795  I  made  the  drawings  and  superintended  the 
erection  of  a  circular  stair-case  in  the  State  House  at 
H-^rtford,  Connecticut,  which,  I  believe,  was  the  first  cir- 
cular rail  that  was  ever  made  in  New  England.  This  rail 
was  glued  up  around  a  cylinder  in  pieces  of  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  Since  the  first  discovery  of  the 
true  principles  of  hand-railing,  Mr.  Nicholson  has  made 
several  important  improvements,  for  one  of  which,  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  since,  the  Society  of  Arts  in  Lon- 
don awarded  him  a  gold  medal.    This  impi'ovement  ren- 
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'EXAMPLE   OF   AN    IONIC   PORriCO" 

ders  the  subject  of  the  most  simple  and  direct  of  any  of 
his  methods.  I  have,  therefore,  adopted  it  as  my 'model 
here,  with  some  trifling  deviations." 

He  refers  feelingly  to  some  difficulties  which  are  still 
encountered  in  building  churches:  "The  liberality  dis- 
played by  the  members  of  this  community,  in  the  ample 
appropriations  which  they  so  frequently  make  for  erect- 
ing houses  of  public  worship,  is  highly  creditable  to  them. 

"The  magnitude  and  beauty  of  many  of  these  buildings 
render  them  honorable  monuments  of  public  munificence, 
and  if  many  of  them  likewise  exhibit  a  barrenness  of  in- 
vention and  ignorance  of  architecture,  this  defect  is  to  be 
ascribed,  not  to  any  fault  on  the  part  of  those  who  pro- 
vide the  funds,  so  much  as  to  the  disadvantages  under 
which  those  labor  who  are  selected  to  construct  the 
building.  We  cannot  expect  a  carpenter  to  shape  an  edi- 
fice in  so  classic  and  cori-ect  a  style  as  one  who  confines 
his  labors  to  the  study  of  architecture.  Let  an  architect 
of  competent  skill  be  employed  to  prepare  the  draught  of 
the  building,  together  with  the  working  drawings  for  the 
workm.en;  and  especially,  when  a  plan  has  once  been  de- 
termined and  begun  upon,  let  it  not  be  in  any  important 
respects  departed  from,  and  buildings  of  the  latter  class 
will  soon  disappear.  Alterations  are  generally  expensive 
and  are  apt  to  destroy  the  symmetry  of  the  building. 

"A  house  erected  for  the  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being- 
should  correspond  in  character  with  the  reverential  feel- 
ings of  those  who  assemble  within  it.  While,  thr'refore, 
we  aim  at  elegance  in  the  form  of  the  columns,  pilasters, 
entablatures,  ceilings,  windows,  and  doors,  let  it  be  a 
grave  and  simple  elegance  and  not  of  the  gaudy  kind.  The 
details  should  be  free  from  any  unmeaning  cuttings  or 
twistings.  Light,  gay  colors  and  all  symbols  of  heathern 
worship  should  be  avoided. 

"The  interior  of  a  church  would  have  a  more  chaste  and 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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BORDER    OF    DELPHINIUM,    DIGITALIS    AND    SWEET    WILLIAM 


BEDS    OF    HERBACEOUS    PEKENNIAI S 


THE  LANDSCAPE  VALUE  OF  PERENNIALS 

BY  PROFESSOR  JOHN  W.  GREGG 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT — UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 


IN  this  coimtry  it  is  proba))le  that  herbaceous  plants 
have  not  yet  attained  the  same  degree  of  popularity 
as  in  Europe,  where  they  rank  high  in  public  favor 
among  all  the  cultivated  plants  for  ornamental  purposes. 
Their  popularity  is  not  surprising  when  one  considers  the 
many  and  varied  changes  which  take  place  during  the 
growing  seasons,  and  the  wonderful  improvement  which 
has  been  made  in  varieties. 

With  such  a  wide  range  of  climatic  and  soil  conditions 
here  in  California  and  an  ever  increasing  demand  for  more 
flowers  in  our  gardens,  it  is  surprising  indeed  to  note  the 
general  neglect  of  this  most  valuable  and  decorative  class 
of  plants,  commonly  referred  to  when  spoken  of  at  all  as 
"herbaceous  perennials."  A  well-planned  and  well-planted 
garden  or  border  of  perennials  begins  the  season  in 
earliest  spring  and  does  not  complete  its  cycle  of  bloom 
until  that  same  season  returns  again.  Almost  every  day 
throughout  this  long  period  of  bloom  the  perennial  border 
or  flower  garden  is  changing  with  the  seasons,  something 
new  coming  into  bloom  continually,  so  that  one  effect  is 
soon  replaced  by  another  before  it  has  time  to  become 
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monotonous.  Such  a  garden  is  never  tiresome;  it's  past 
is  a  pleasant  memory,  it's  future  a  delightful  anticipation. 

Perennials  usually  produce  the  best  eff"ect  when  ar- 
ranged as  a  "border  planting"  in  front  of  a  good  back- 
ground of  shrubs  or  a  hedge.  A  wall  or  fence  over  which 
suitable  vines  can  be  grown  miay  also  furnish  attractive 
backgrounds  for  the  wealth  of  bloom  and  foliage  produced 
by  the  herbaceous  material.  Such  a  "border"  can  be  as 
long  as  taste  and  room  in  the  garden  will  permit,  and  can 
range  in  width  from  five  to  nine  and  even  twelve  feet,  ac- 
cording to  the  length  and  general  design  of  the  garden  as 
a  whole.  The  "border"  may  face  a  gravel  walk,  or  a  lawn 
may  define  its  outer  edge  either  in  the  fomi  of  a  straight 
line  or  in  gentle  flowing  curves.  A  most  charming  vista 
is  often  produced  when  a  straight  grass  or  gravel  walk  is 
bordered  on  both  sides  with  broad  plantings  of  perennials 
and  biennials,  all  terminating  in  some  garden  feature  such 
as  a  summer  house,  sun  dial  or  garden  seat. 

In  growing  hardy  flowering  plants  we  should  not  forget 
the  ways  of  nature,  choosing  such  varieties  as  are  most 
suitable  for  the  soil  and  position  at  hand.    As  a  rule,  how- 
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ever,  most  of  them  do  well  In  any  good,  well-drained  gar- 
den loam  which  has  been  deeply  worked  and  enriched  with 
a  liberal  application  of  stable  manure. 

Some  plants,  like  "peonies,"  demand  deeply  worked 
trenches  before  they  will  produce  their  best  growth,  while 
all  plants  of  this  class  demand  good  drainage,  semi- 
aquatics  being  the  only  exception. 

If  one  w^ould  produce  the  very  best  results  with  herba- 
ceous perennials,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prepare  a 
planting  plan  of    the  border  beforehand,  showing  just 
where  each  variety  is  to  be  planted.    Harmony  of  color  is 
of  utmost  importance,  while  a  succession  of  bloom  is  nec- 
essar>'  if  the  "life"  of  the  border  is  to  be  continuous. 
These  two  important  factors  must  be  studied  carefully 
and  plans  definitely  prepared  before  planting  begins.  Tall 
growing  varieties  should  as  a  rule  find  positions  at  the 
back  of  the  border,  but  the  mistake  is  not  infrequently 
made  of  carefully  graduating  the  heights  so  that  the  tall- 
est are  ahvays  at  the  back  and  the  lowest  at  the  front,  just 
as  one  would  arrange  potted  plants  on  a  greenhouse  bench. 
In  this  way  plants  often  lose  a  certain  amount  of  individ- 
uality which  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  if  the  charm  of 
the  border  is  to  be  realized.     A  most  effective  arrange- 
ment is  obtained  by  allowing  some  tall  or  medium  grow- 
ing varieties  to  come  clear  down    to    the  front  border, 
thereby  producing  a  greater  apparent  depth.     Such  an 
arrangement  should  not  be  too  frequent,  however,  because 
the  length  of  the  border  would  apparently  be  shortened, 
and  the  value  of  the  long  vista  destroyed.    Early  flower- 
ing varieties  should  not  be  too  near  the  edge  of  the  bor- 
der unless  they  retain  good  foliage  until  late  in  the  fall, 
and  others  should  be  in  front  of  them  so  that  no  bare 
places  are  ever  apparent.     Plants  should  be  arranged  in 
clumps  or  groupings  in  large  or  small  numbers,  according 
to  the  prevailing  color  note  wanted  at  any  one  season. 

The  principal  problem  to  solve  in  grouping  is  the  ar- 
rangement of  colors  and  one  must  have  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  plants  used  in  order  to  produce  the  best  effects.  Of 
course  certain  fundamental  rules  of  color  harmony  must 
be  observed  and  yet  one's  personal  taste  may  play  a  very 
important  part  in  arranging  color  combinations.  One  of 
the  hardest  colors  to  handle  is  violet  and  it  must,  with 
some  others,  be  placed  by  itself  and  never  put  near  red  or 
pink.  By  means  of  white  and  pale  yellow  one  can  change 
from  blue  to  other  colors  until  clear  pink,  dark  red  and 
deep  yellow  are  obtained  in  their  proper  place  in  the 
border. 


HARDY  BORDER  OF  THE  EARLY  SPRING 

The  maintenance  of  a  hardy  border  is  finally  the  deter- 
mining factor  if  the  very  best  continuous  effect  is  to  be 
produced.    Careful  w^atering,  thorough  and  frequent  cul- 
tivation and  annual  mulching  with  good  manure  are  all 
essential  operations,  while  the  picking  of  seed  pods  and 
cutting  of  old  flowering  stocks  help  materially  in  mam- 
,  taining  a  good  appearance  after  plants  are  through  flow- 
•'  ering.    Many  varieties  have  a  tendency  to  spread  rapidly 
I  and  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  crowd  out  other  desirable 
1  plants  to  the  detriment  of  the  whole  border. 

I  The  plants  listed  below  are  not  the  only  ones  of  this 
'  class  that  are  beautiful  or  desirable.  There  are  many 
I  more,  but  those  here  listed  will  always  prove  satisfactory : 

Alumroot— Heuchera  Larkspur— Delphinium 

I  Astilbe  Marguerite 

I  Baby's  Breath— Gypsophylla Meadow  Rue— Thalictram 


Michaelmas  Daisies — Aster 
Monkshood — Aconitum 
Oriental  Poppies 
Peonies — Paeonia 
Phlox 


Bellflowers — Campanula 

Blazing  Star — Liatris 

Bleeding  Heart — Dicentra 

Candy  Tuft — Iberis 

Campion — Lychnis 

Christmas  Rose — Helleborus  Platycodon 

Niger  Primrose — Primula 

Chrysanthemum,  in  variety    Pyrethrum 
Columbine— Aquilegia  Rock  Cress— Arabis 

Coneflower— Rudbeckia  Sea  Pinks— Araieria 

Coreopsis  Snakeroot — Cimicifuga 

Cornflower  Aster — Stokesia  Speedwell 


Daisy — Bellis 

Foxglove — Digitalis 

Fuschia 

Gaillardia 

Hardy  Pink — Dianthus 

Hollyhock — Althea 

Iceland  Poppy — Papaver 

Iris 


Sunflower — Helianthus 
Sweet  William — Dianthus 

Barbatus 
Wind  flower — Anemone 
Yarrow — Achillia 
Yellow  Day  Lily — Hemero- 

callis 


PERENNIALS    BANKING    IVY    AND    ROSE-COVERED    WALL 
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correct  appearance,  if  without  galleries.  But  to  the  omis- 
sion of  galleries  there  are  objections.  Where  the  society 
is  large  they  cannot  all  be  seated  upon  the  floor  of  the 
building  near  enough  to  the  speaker  to  hear  his  voice  dis- 
tinctly; and  the  increased  expense  of  erecting  a  building 
of  sufficient  size  without  galleries  is  considerable.  It  is 
but  seldom,  therefore,  that  we  see  a  church  of  any  mag- 
nitude free  from  this  encumbrance.  It  is  a  practise  with 
some  to  make  only  one  tier  of  windows.  This  is  a  very 
becoming  practise  so  far  as  the  exterior  of  the  building  is 
concerned,  but  in  the  interior,  where  these  windows  cross 
the  galleries,  they  present  a  very  awkward  appearance. 

"The  plans,  elevations  and  other  drawings  which  I  have 
given  in  this  example  of  a  church  have  been  made  more 
for  the  puri30se  of  conveying  a  clear  and  distinct  view  of 
the  relation  which  the  several  pails  should  bear  to  each 
other  and  to  the  whole  than  with  an  expectation  that  they 
will  often  be  executed  in  this  manner." 

And  finally  he  gives  some  very  sensible  advice  to  car- 
penters, which  is  as  valuable  now  as  it  was  one  hundred 


years  ago : 


HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO- (Continued  from  page  27) 

"The  principles  of  this  science  should  be  familiar  to 
every  practi-carpenter.  Carpenters  who  do  not  possess  a 
thorough  theoretical  knowledge  of  their  art  are  apt  either 
to  load  their  work  with  timbers  unnecessarily  large  and 
expensive  or  on  the  other  hand  to  provide  timbers  too 
small  and  weak  to  resist,  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time, 
the  strain  imposed  upon  them.  A  knowledge  of  the  stiff- 
ness of  timber  and  other  materials  employed  in  carpen- 
try, theoretically  as  well  as  practically,  will  be  of  the 
highest  utility.  This  information  is  furnished  by  the  re- 
sult of  various  experiments,  made  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining the  different  strains  which  different  sizes  of 
those  materials  can  bear,  by  several  scientific  gentlemen 
of  Europe.  Of  course  these  experiments  were  made  on 
European  timber.  We,  therefore,  must  make  proper  al- 
lowances for  the  difference  of  timber.  Diflferent  individ- 
uals have  arrived  at  different  results  in  their  experiments. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  put  implicit  confidence  in  any  of 
them;  but,  taking  them  collectively,  and  making  proper 
allowances  for  difference  in  timber,  we  may  asssist  our 
judg-ment  and  obtain  correct  views  on  the  subject." 


THE  HIGHLAND  HOSPITAL  OF  ALAMEDA  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 


THE  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Alameda  County  at  a  recent  meet- 
mg  autlionzed  the  initial  contract  for  building  construction 
^  ,-•'',"  ?,  Highland  Hospital  of  Alameda  County,  the  first  unit 
of  which  will  require  an  ultimate  expenditure  of  one  million  dollars 
to  complete,  while  remaining  units  to  complete  the  entire  group  of 
buildings  will  entail  a  total  cost  of  about  two  and  one-half  million 
dollars. 

The  site  selected  for  the  new  hospital  was  purchased  about  two 
years  ago  and  is  located  in  East  Oakland  at  Fourteenth  and  Valle- 
cito  Place.  These  two  streets  intersect  at  an  acute  angle  resulting 
in  a  triangular  piece  of  land  containing  about  ten  acres,  to  which 
the  hospital  plan  will  fit. 

The  lot  has  been  graded  to  provide  sites  for  the  buildings  and  is 
arranged  on  two  levels  varying  about  fifteen  feet,  and  the  build- 
ings designed  to  fit  to  these  varying  levels.     The  entire  site  is  ele- 
vated above  the  streets  and  will  be  terraced  from  retaining  walls 
and  with  roadwaj's  and  approachs  of  easy  grades 

The  ultimate  capacity  of  the  hospital  will  be  about  five  hundred 
beds,  but  the  first  unit  will  be  limited  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  beds 

Ihe  shape  of  the  property  has  permitted  a  plan  that  lends  itself 
to  economical  and  convenient  operation  on  the  axis  line  of  the 
group,  bisecting  the  angle  of  the  two  street  fronts,  and  balanced 
symmetrically  thereon  will  be  located  the  Administration  unit,  th- 
Surgical  unit  and  tlie  Sei-vice  Building,  while  connecting  corridon' 

T^  \ir^}  *''^/"f  '■''"'  """''  ^^  extended  parallel  to  the  two  streets 
1  he  Ward  Buildings  will  radiate  from  these  corridors,  four  on  the 

'^a^u    t       Avenue  side  and  three  on  the  Vallecito  Place  side 
•  .r^'"'  ^"'^^'"g  will  lie  directly  between  the  ward  group- 

ings and  behind  the  Administration  and  Surgical  units.  It  can  here 
be  seen  ;^iat  the  groups  of  ward  buildings  are  drawn  in  toward  the 
Service  Building,  concentrating  and  economizing  the  service 

It  will  likewise  be  seen  tiiat  there  are  no  cross  currents  of  com- 
munication as  between  the  Sex^vice  from  tlie  Administration  and 
Surgical  units  and  that  from  the  Service  Building 

IJe  Service  Building  will  have  the  receiving  department  for  food- 
stuffs and  supplies  on  the  second  floor,  reached  directly  from  a  re- 
ceiving platfoiTO  facing  the  rear  sem-ice  yard.  The  main  kitchen 
ano  serving  room  will  be  placed  on  the  third  floor,  while  the  first 
floor  of  this  bmldmg  will  be  devoted  to  the  storage  of  supplies,  etc 

Two  freight  elevators  will  be  provided  for  the  rapid  handling  of 
materials  in  this  department,  one  of  which  will  be  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  kitchen,  while  the  other  will  be  used  by  the  storekeeper. 

In  addition  to  the  main  kitchen,  the  third  floor  will  contain  three 
cafeteria  dmmg  rooms  for  nurses,  staff  and  male  and  female  em- 
schooretc    "^  ^  ^^^^^'^'  '"^''^  '^'^^  kitchen,   dietician  s   office   and 
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On  the  second  floor,  connected  with  the  receiving  department  will 
be  the  various  refrigerator  boxes  for  storage,  as  well  as  other' sub- 
divisions for  the  storekeeper  department. 

Food  distribution  to  the  various  wards  will  be  by  means  of  food 
wagons  carrying  container  of  foods  fitting  to  steam  tables  in  the 
respective  diet  kitchen  of  the  wards.  This  distribution  will  be  on 
the  third  floor  to  the  respective  ward  buildings,  thonce  by  elevator 
in  the  ward  buildings  to  the  proper  floor. 

Distribution  of  .supplies  to  the  wards  from  the  service  building 
will  be  by  elevator  to  the  basement  corridor,  thence  to  the  respec- 
tive ward  buildings. 

Each  ward  building  will  have  its  elevator  extended  to  the  fourth 
story,  where  a  space  will  be  provided  for  roof  gardens,  partly  open 
and  partly  closed  in. 

The  typical  ward  plan  departs  somewhat  from  the  old  cu.stom  of- 
large  open  wards.    The  capacity  of  each  ward  floor  will  be  twenty- 
five  beds,  but  distributed  in  .small  units  ranging  from  one  to  six 
beds  each. 

A  central  corridor  will  extend  from  the  main  connecting  corridor 
the  full  length  of  the  ward  building  and  terminate  at  the  solarium 
The  nurses'  station  will  be  located  about  half  way  on  this  corridor, 
giving  supei-vision  in  either  direction. 

Likewise  in  a  central  position  will  be  located  the  diet  kitchen  and 
dmmg  room  for  convalescent  patients.  The  usual  treatment  rooms, 
utility  rooms,  apparatus  room,  internes  room,  toilets,  baths,  etc.,' 
are  provided  as  .shown  in  the  plans. 

All  buildings  are  to  be  constructed  of  reinforced  concrete- 
throughout.  The  exterior  treatment  will  be  of  cement  stucco  on  all 
plain  surfaces,  with  all  decorative  features  and  all  cornices  of  poly- 
chrome terra  cotta.  Roof,  where  treated  architecturally,  will  be  of 
Spanish  tile. 

On  the  interior  of  the  buildings  all  partitions  will  be  of  metal 
studs,  plastered,  and  all  exterior  walls  of  ward  buildings  will  be 
furred  in  .similar  materials.  Floors  of  treatment  rooms,  diet 
kitchen,  toilets,  etc.,  will  be  of  battleship  linoleum,  cemented  on  the 
concrete  floors.  Tile  wainscots  will  be  provided  in  all  space  subject 
to  hard  usage  and  where  plastering  would  be  damaged. 

The  usual  doctors'  and  nurses'  call  systems  are  to  be  provided, 
embodying  all  the  latest  features.  Emergency  circuits  in  the  light- 
ing systems  will  avoid  breakdowns. 

The  power  house  unit  for  the  in.stitution  will  be  located  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  property  and  will  be  connected  to  the  main 
group  by  an  underground  tunnel  level  with  the  basement  floor. 

Combined  with  the  power  house  will  be  included  the  refrigerating 
machine,  laundry,  incinerator  and  the  various  mechanical  shops. 
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PRINCIPAL'S  OFFICE 


MODEL  DINING  ROOM 

MONROE  SCHOOL,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

JOHN  REID,   Jr.,   Aichitecl 
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MAIN    COUKinuK 


TYPICAL   CLASS   ROOM 

MONROE  SCHOOL,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

JOHN   REID,   Jr.,   Architect 
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MANITAL   TRAINING    ROOM 


COOKING   LABORATORY 
MONROE  SCHOOL,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

JOHN   REU).   Jr.,   Architect 
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FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN 

MONROE    SCHOOL,   SAN   FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

JOHN  REID.  Jr.,  Arcliilect 
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DETAILS  ON   WARD  BUILDINGS— UPPER  STORIES 

HIGHLAND  HOSPITAL  OF  ALAMEDA  COUNTY 

HENRY   II,    MEYERS.   Aicliilcrt 
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DETAILS  ON  WARD  BUILDINGS-    LOWER  STORIES 

HIGHLAND  HOSPITAL  OF  ALAMEDA  COUNTY 

HENRY   H.   MEVERS,   Architect 
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OKTAILS   ON    WARlJ   BUILDINGS— END   PAVILION 

HIGHLAND  HOSPITAL  OF  ALAMEDA  COUNTY 

HENRY  H.   MEYERS,  Architect 
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5:^£?HOME  BUILDUP 

WESTERN  EXAMPLES  OF  THE  LARGE  BRICK  HOUSE 


RESIDENCE  OF  CHESTER  THORNE,  TACOMA,   WASHINGTON 


CUTTER  &   MALMGREN.  Architects 
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RESIDENCE  IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


R.   D.   FARQUHAR,  Architect 
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NTERIOP^  DECORATION 


THE  PANELED  WALL 


INGLENOOK    RECESSED    BELOW    BALCONY 


DINING  ROOM,  RESIDENCE  OF  FRANK  EMERY,   PASADENA,   CALIFORNIA 

ELMER   GREY.   Architect 
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HALL.   RESIDENCE   OF   P.  T.   MORGAN.    Lo..   /U.iu...    wiLiiol^NlA 


J.   H.   POWERS,  Architect 


HALL.  RESIDENCE  OF  S.   S.   HINDS,   PASADENA,   CALIFORNIA 
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MARSTON    &    VAN    PELT,   Architects 
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OFFICIAL  NEWS  OF  PACIFIC  COAST  CHAPTER,  A.  I.  A. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  CHAPTER,  A.  I.  A. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco  Chapter  of 
!  American  Institute  of  Architects  was  held  on  Thursday  even- 
S  December  18,  1919,  at  the  Architectural  Club  Rooms,  77  O'Far- 
i'  Street,  at  7:30  p.  m.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  7:45 
Mr.  Sylvain  Schnaittacher,  the  president. 

MINUTES 
The  minutes  of  the  meeting  held  on  November  20,  1919,  were 
id  and  approved. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES 
There  were  no  reports  from  the  Standing  Committees. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEES 
Relations  to  Building  Contractors:  The  Chair  instructed  Mr. 
lliam  Mooser,  chairman  of  this  Committee  on  Relations  with 
ntractors,  to  make  a  report  within  two  weeks,  when  a  special 
;eting  of  the  Chapter  will  be  called  to  consider  the  same  and 
ce  action  on  the  method  of  taking  bids  and  such  other  matters 
are  included  in  the  report. 

GENERAL  BUSINESS 
Communications:  From  Mr.  Burton  E.  Morse,  chairman  of  the 
iho  State  Post- War  Committee  on  Architectural  Practice;  from 
.  F.  E.  Davidson,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  State  Societies, 
the  planning  of  putting  a  state  society  in  operation;  from  Mr. 
inry  K.  Holsman,  secretary  of  the  Post-War  Committee  on  Archi- 
■tural  Practice,  on  the  work  of  the  Executive  Council;  from  Na- 
nal  Federation  of  Construction  Industries  regarding  the  stand- 
iization  and  practice  of  constructive  work  which  this  Chapter  is 
inning  to  undertake;  from  Mr.  E.  C.  Kemper,  Executive  Secre- 
cy of  the  A.  I.  A.,  relative  to  the  "Statement  of  Progress  of  the 
st-War  Committee";  also  one  in  re  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Mathews' 
ngnation. 

Membership:     On  December  12,  1919,  the  Chapter  lost  one  of  its 
;mbers  through  death — Mr.  Harry  L.  Cunningham. 
The  following  resolution  was  offered,  seconded  and  carried: 
That  the  Chapter  send  condolence  to  the  widow  of  Mr.  Cunning- 
m;  also  to  his  partner,  Mr.  M.  V.  Politeo,  and  that  a  copy  of  same 
spread  on  the  minutes. 

NEW  BUSINESS 
After  discussion  of  the  letter  from  Mr.  F.  E.  Davidson  in  re  State 
chitectural  Society,  it  was  moved  and  duly  seconded  that  it  was 
J  sense  of  the  meeting  that  this  Chapter  does  not  approve  the 
miation  of  a  State  Society  in  California;  but,  as  being  a  better 
-m  of  machinery,  does  endorse  the  proposed  system  of  regional 
3resentation  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Institute,  and  be- 
vcs  that  it  will  have  all  the  good  effects  of  a  State  society  with- 
t  the  disadvantages. 

A  report  by  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  on  advertising  was  read  by  the 
airman,  but  on  account  of  the  absence  of  Mr.  O'Brien  no  action 
ts  taken. 

The  report  of  the  committee  to  audit  the  books  of  the  secretary 
jasurer,  finding  the  accounts  in  order,  was  received  and  ordered 
id. 

There  was  a  general  discussion  of  the  "Statement  of  Progress  of 
3  Post-War  Committee,"  but  no  action  was  taken. 
A  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  Mooser  and  seconded,  that  a 
mmunication  be  sent  to  all  the  Chapter  members  quoting  the 
ovision  of  the  Code  of  Ethics  and  Principles  of  Practice  as  pub 
hed  by  the  Institute,  in  the  matter  of  architects  attempting  to 
tain  work  on  the  basis  of  competition  in  professional  charges. 
rried.  -i 

ADJOURNMENT 
There  being  no  further  business  before  the  Chapter,  the  meeting 
journed  at  10  p.  m. 

Subject  to  approval  ,  1920. 

MORRIS  M.  BRUCE,  Secretary. 

INUTES  OF  THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-FIRST 
MEETING  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  CHAPTER,  A.  I.  A. 

The  one  hundred  and  thirty-first  regular  meeting  of  the  Southern 
ilifomia  Chapter,  A.  I.  A.,  was  held  at  the  City  Club,  Eighth  and 
roadway,  Tuesday  evening,  December  11.    The  meeting  was  called 


to  order  at  7  p.  m.  by  the  president,  Mr.  Patterson,  the  following 
members  being  present:  J.  E.  Allison,  J.  J.  Backus,  A.  B.  Benton, 
G.  E.  Bergstrom,  F.  P.  Davis,  Theodore  Eisen,  A.  M.  Edelman, 
R.  G.  Hubby,  J.  P.  Krempel,  A.  C.  Martin,  S.  B.  Marston,  Octavius 
Morgan,  Robert  H.  Orr,  H.  M.  Patterson,  A.  W.  Rea,  A.  F.  Rosen- 
heim, G.  B.  Van  Felt,  Jr.,  A.  Wackerbarth,  H.  F.  Withey.  As 
guests  were  present  Mr.  Mickeljohn,  J.  C.  Hillman,  Walter  S.  Davis 
and  John  Bowler. 

Upon  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Rosenheim,  the  business  of  the  even- 
ing was  postponed  in  honor  of  the  guests,  and  the  president  intro- 
duced Mr.  Mickeljohn,  who  spoke  very  interestingly  and  at  length 
upon  the  life  and  political  conditions  in  Mexico,  as  has  existed  in 
the  past  five  years.  Following  which  the  minutes  of  the  130th 
meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Under  "Committee  Reports,"  Mr.  Withey  of  the  City  Planning 
Committee  stated  that  there  had  been  held  two  conferences  of  the 
City  Planning  Committees  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Municipal 
League,  City  Club,  City  Planning  Association,  Southern  California 
Chapter  and  other  societies,  together  with  the  member's  of  the  City 
Council,  and  as  a  result  resolutions  had  been  sent  and  requests 
made  upon  the  Council  to  appoint  a  commission  of  fifty  to  take  up 
city  planning.  Mr.  Withey  stated  further  that  at  the  present  time 
the  City  Attorney  has  an  oi'dinance  practically  drafted;  that  all 
members  of  the  Council  are  in  favor  of  the  commission,  and  very 
probably  a  city  planning  ordinance  Avill  be  adopted  and  the  com- 
mission appointed  at  an  eaily  date. 

Mr.  Rosenheim  of  the  special  committee  appointed  at  the  October 
meeting  rendered  a  report  on  the  work  performed  in  the  last  month 
relative  to  the  program  for  selecting  meritorious  architectural  work 
in  the  city.  After  a  general  discussion  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, seconded  and  passed,  that  the  Chapter  endorse  the  program 
and  that  the  committee  proceed  with  its  plan  as  called  for  by  the 
program,  reporting  at  the  next  meeting  the  amounts  of  such  funds 
as  will  be  necessary  for  the  undertaking. 

Upon  the  secretary  calling  attention  of  the  members  that  at  this 
time  delegates  should  be  chosen  for  the  next  Institute  Convention, 
it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Edelman,  duly  seconded  and  carried,  that  the 
selection  of  delegates  be  postponed  until  it  has  been  learned  defi- 
nitely when  and  where  the  convention  for  1920  will  be  held. 
Under  "Communications"  the  following  were  read: 
From  John  S.  McGroaty,  accepting  an  invitation  to  be  present  as 
a  guest  of  the  Chapter  some  time  after  February  1. 

From  Mr.   Silas  Evans,  president  of  Occidental  College,  tenta- 
tively accepting  an  invitation  to  be  the  Chapter's  guest  some  time ' 
after  the  first  of  the  year. 

•  From  E.  C.  Kemper,  executive  secretary  of  the  Institute,  relative 
to  the  Institute  desiring  to  foster  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
creation  of  a  department  of  public  works.  Said  letter  was  accom- 
panied by  a  circular  giving  details  of  this  plan.  Letter  was  ordered 
filed. 

From  E.  C.  Kemper  as  to  the  progress  of  the  Post-War  Commit- 
tee, enclosing  report,  etc.    Same  was  ordered  filed.  ■ 

From  Charles  Whitaker,  editor  of  the  Journal,  stating  that  he 
would  be  visiting  Los  Angeles  on  or  near  the  ^Ist  of  January  and 
desired  a  meeting  of  the  Chapter  at  that  time.  It  was  moved  and 
duly  voted  that  the  president  and  secretary  make  arrangements 
for  this  meeting. 

Annual  election  of  officers  being  the  next  item  on  the  program, 
the  secretary  read  the  report  of  the  nominating  committee  made  at 
the  last  meeting.  There  being  no  other  nominations  made,  it  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Edelman,  seconded  by  Mr.  Kempel  and  duly  passed, 
that  the  secretary  cast  the  ballot.  Whereupon  the  president  de- 
clared the  following  officers  elected  to  office:  C.  E.  Bergstrom, 
President;  H.  F.  Withey,  Vice-President;  R.  G.  Hubby,  Secretary; 
August  Wackerbarth,  Treasurer;  A.  M.  Edelman,  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

The  secretary  reported  an  invitation  given  by  the  Washington 
Iron  Works  to  the  Chapter  to  visit  its  manufacturing  plant,  and  it 
was  voted  that  the  next  regular  meeting  be  held  there. 
The  meeting  adjourned  at  10:30. 

H.  F.  WITHEY,  Secretary. 
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MAIN  OTIS  ELEVATOR  PLANT  AT  YONKERS.  NEW  YORK 


THE  birth  of  the  power  elevator  for  freight  and  passenger 
sei-\ice  took  place  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Elisha  Graves  Otis,  one  of  the  eai'liest  elevator  inventors, 
and  the  founder  of  the  Otis  elevator  industry,  began  his  investiga- 
tions in  1854.  Since  that  time  the  history  of  the  elevator  business 
has  paralleled  that  of  the  Otis  Elevator  Company. 

Mr.  Otis  was  bom  August  3,  1811,  in  the  village  of  Halifax,  Ver- 
mont. When  he  reached  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  left  his  father's 
farm  and  tuiTied  his  attention  to  mechanical  pursuit*.  For  a  time 
he  pursued  the  trade  of  blacksmith  and  later  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wagons  and  carriages.  In  1849  he  became  superin- 
tendent for  the  "Bedstead  Factory"  at  Hudson  City,  N.  J. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Otis'  entry  into  the  elevator 
business  was,  in  a  sense,  accidental.  While  erecting  some  new 
buildings  for  the  "Bed.stead  Factory,"  which  had  removed  to 
Yonkcrs,  N.  Y.,  in  1852,  he  found  it  necessary  to  construct  an  ele- 
vator in  one  of  the  buildings.  In  designing  this  elevator  he  began 
work  on  some  original  devices,  particularly  a  ratchet  safety.  The 
elevator  attracted  the  attention  of  some  New  York  manufacturers 
and  Mr.  Otis  received  contracts  for  building  two  others.  He  con- 
tinued building  elevators-  of  this  type  for  a  year  and  then  startec' 
a  manufacturing  business  of  his  own  in  a  little  shop  at  Yonkers  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  near  the  present  plant  of  the  Otis  Ele- 
vator Company.  Figure  1  shows  a  picture  of  this  plant,  and  the 
contrast  between  this  and  the  present  main  factory  should  be  noted. 

With  Mr.  Otis,  safety  was  a  matter  of  devotion.  He  realized 
that  the  whole  question  of  the  elevator's  existence  and  progress 
rested  on  the  extent  to  which  elevators  were  made  safe,  and  even 
when  not  demanded  by  the  purchaser,  his  elevators  were  invariably 
equipped  with  safety  devices.  At  the  opening  of  the  International 
Indu.strial  Exhibition  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  New  York,  in  1858, 
Mr.  Otis  placed  a  small  elevator  on  exhibition,  which  embodied  the 
improvements  he  had  made  up  to  that  time.  By  way  of  showinp- 
his  absolute  confidence  in  his  safety  device,  he  stood  upon  the  plat- 
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form,  which  had  been  raised  to  a  considerable  height,  and  cut 
ropes.  The  safety  device  arrested  the  fall  of  the  platform  with( 
injury  to  him  and  thus  demonstrated  the  reliability  of  the  fi 
elevator  .safety  device. 

In  1861  the  management  of  the  business  was  assumed  by  I 
Otis'  two  sons,  Norton  P.  and  Charles  E.,  under  the  name  of  N. 
Otis  &  Brother,  which  name  was  later  changed  to  Otis  Brothers} 
Company.  During  the  Civil  War  their  business  was  seriously 
tarded,  but  the  Otis  brothers  persevered  and  soon  won  their  up! 
fight,  increasing  their  business  to  such  an  extent  that  in  1868  ext 
sive  enlargements  in  the  Yonkers  plant  became  necessary. 

An  interesting  side  light  on  the  history  of  the  elevatoiy  indust 
is  the  invention,  in  1859,  by  Otis  Tufts,  a  Boston  engineer,  of 
elevator  which  he  called  a  Vertical  Steel  Screw  Railway.  One ' 
these  was  installed  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  and  attracted 
great  deal  of  attention.  This  type  of  elevator,  however,  proved 
be  so  expensive  as  to  be  almost  prohibitive,  the  cost  of  this  install 
tion  being  about  $40,000.  j 

The  hi.story  of  the  elevator  industry  may  be  divided,  accordil 
to  the  power  used  to  drive  the  elevators,  into  four  periods,  name 
belt,  steam,  hydraulic  and  elective.  I 

The  earliest  machines  were  of  the  belt-driven  type  and  until  1>? 
these  were  used  for  all  ordinary  factory  sei-vice  and  steam-driv 
machines  were  employed  for  heavy  fi-eight  and  passenger  sei-vii 

In  1877,  however,  Otis  Brothei's  &  Company  made  a  radical  ( 
parture  in  the  elevator  industry  by  the  introduction  of  the  hydrau 
elevator.  This  machine  possessed  many  advantages  over  the  stei 
type,  the  principal  advantage  being  that  of  greater  speed. 

In  its  fir.st  simple  form,  the  hydraulic  elevator  consisted  of  a  n 
supporting  the  carrying  platform.  The  ram  was  worked  up  iv 
down  by  water  being  forced  into  or  ejected  from  a  closed  cylinc 
surrounding  the  ram.  Following  this  type  came  the  geared  ]■ 
draulic  machine.  In  this  type  the  cylinder  was  retained  but  the  n 
was  discarded  in  favor  of  a  piston  which  traveled  but  a  portion 
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LISHA  GRAVES  OTIS,  FOUNDER  OF  THE  OTIS  ELEVATOR  INDUSTRY 


L.    C.    SMITH    BUILDING.    SEATTLE,   EQUIPPED    WITH   EiGH'i    OTIS 
GEARLESS    TRACTION    ELEVATORS 


THE    FIRST   OTIS    FACTORY,    STARTED    IN    1853    AT    YONKERS,    NEW    YORK 
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THE  FIRST   SUCCESSFUL   ELECTRIC  ELEVATOR,   INSTALLED    BY   OTIS   CO.  IN    DhMAiCLST  BUILDING.  NEW  YORK.  IN  1887.  STILL  IN  OPERATION,) 

AND  A   BATTERY   OF  MODERN   ELEVATOR   MACHINES 


the  distance  traveled  by  the  car.  Cables  were  passed  around  mul- 
tiplying sheaves  and  connected  to  piston  and  car  to  give  the  nec- 
essary car  travel. 

The  next  development  in  the  elevator  came  with  the  invention  of 
the  vertical  hydraulic  machine,  and  for  many  years  this  type  was  the 
standard  for  passenger  sei-vice.  The  veitical  hydraulic  elevator  was 
invented  by  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Baldwin,  who  joined  with  Otis  Brothers 
&  Company  in  1875,  and  whose  patents  were  acquired  by  thom  a*- 
this  time.  The  first  vertical  hydraulic  machine  was  installed  bv 
Otis  Brothers  &  Company  in  the  St.  Stevens  Hotel,  Eleventh  Street, 
New  York.    This  elevator  is  still  in  use. 

During  the  decade  from  1890  to  1900  the  Otis  High-Pi-essure 
Geared  Inverted  Plunger  Hydraulic  Elevator  was  developed  and  in- 
stalled in  many  important  buildings,  and  during  the  later  years  oi:' 
this  period  the  plunger  elevator  was  developed  and  quite  extensively 
used. 

But  even  as  the  hydraulic  elevator  progressed  in  speed  and  gen- 
eral efficiency,  electricity  began  to  be  widely  used  for  lighting  and 
power  pui-poses.  Otis  Brothers  &  Company,  anticipating  the  use 
of  electricity  as  a  driving  power  for  elevators,  directed  their  efforts 
towards  the  development  and  production  of  an  efficient  electric 
elevator  machine,  together  with  the  solution  of  the  complicated 
features  of  safety  and  accurate  control. 

About  this  time  thei'e  were  many  other  concerns  experimenting 
on  electric  machines  and  controlling  devices,  but  it  was  not  until 
]889  that  the  first  successful  electric  elevator  was  completed  and 
installed  by  Otis  Brothers  &  Company  in  the  A.  T.  Demarest  Build- 
ing, 335  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This  elevator  is  still  in 
operation. 

The  development  of  the  electric  elevator  and  its  tremendous  in- 
fluence on  the  increasing  height  of  buildings  foi-ms  an  interesting 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  elevator  indu.stry. 

The  first  electric  machines  were  confined  entirely  to  the  drum 
type;  that  is,  a  machine  with  a  grooved  drum  about  which  the 
hoisting  cables  of  the  car  are  wound,  the  drum  being  driven 
through  a  worm  and  gear  by  an  electric  motor.  In  its  perfected 
and  refined  design  this  type  of  elevator  is  widely  used  today  in  a 
great  many  buildings  of  moderate  height. 

An  interesting  development  of  this  type  of  machine,  and  one 
which  has  been  lately  extended  to  the  traction  elevator  as  well,  is 
the  automatic  push  button  elevator,  which  is  particularly  adapted 
to  use  in  residences,  private  institutions,  apartment  houses  and 
other  places  wheie  inteimittent  service  pievails  and  where  an  oper- 
ator is  not  desired.  This  type  of  elevator  is  operated  by  means 
of  a  series  of  push  buttons,  which  enables  the  passenger  to  call 
the  car  from  another  floor  and,  after  entering,  travel  to  any  flooi' 
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desii-ed  by  the  momentary  pressure  of  the  proper  button. 

The  modern  sky.scraper,  rising  to  many  stories,  made  the  ii^-e  o 
the  drum  type  machine  impractical  because  of  the  tremendovu 
drum  recfuired  foi-  the  winding  up  of  the  hoi-sting  cables.  TIk 
necessity  of  an  electric  type  of  elevator  to  meet  the  increasinj 
height  of  buildings  brought  about  the  development  of  the  geaiK 
traction  elevator,  and  out  of  this  was  evolved  the  gearlcss  tract  id 
elevator,  which  represents  the  latest  and  most  efficient  elevatoi  n 
use  today.  This  type  of  machine  is  noted  for  its  simple,  compac 
design  and  its  starting,  stopping,  and  control  features.  These  an( 
many  other  advantages,  including  speeds  up  to  700  feet  per  niin 
ute,  have  given  this  elevator  precedence  over  all  others  for  .sky 
scraper  sen'ice. 

Some  of  the  most  notable  buildings  equipped  with  Olis  gearle.'- 
traction  elevators  are  the  Woolworth,  Equitable,  Bankers  Trus 
Singer,  and  Metropolitan  buildings  of  New  York.  On  the  Pacifi 
Coast  the  tallest  skyscraper  is  the  L.  C.  Smith  Building  in  Seatth 
This  building  is  equipped  with  eight  Otis  gearless  traction  elevs 
tors,  one  of  which  travels  to  the  thirty-third  floor,  a  distance  of  371 
feet,  and  another  of  which  travels  to  the  thirty-fifth  floor,  a  did 
tance  of  390  feet.  | 

Another  interesting  type  of  electric  elevator,  and  one  which  con 
stitutes  the  most  radical  development  in  elevator  design  m  recen 
years,  is  what  is  known  as  the  Otis  Micro  Drive  Push  Button  Con 
trol  Elevator.  T?ie  pi-incipal  feature  of  this  elevator  is  the  iiiicro 
leveling  device,  which  automatically  holds  the  elevator  platforn 
level  with  the  landing  floor,  irrespective  of  load  conditions.  Thi 
elevator  has  been  used  principally  for  freight  sei-vice,  but  is  com 
ing  to  be  applied  to  all  types  of  elevators  for  both  passenger  am 
freight  service.  Every  operation  of  the  elevator  is  entirely  auto 
matic.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  near  future  we  ma' 
be  spared  the  injunction,  "Watch  your  step,"  which  we  so  oftei 
hear  now  when  leaving  or  entering  an  elevator,  for  with  the  micro 
leveling  device  the  elevator  will  automatically  make  an  exact  land 
ing,  independently  of  the  operator  in  the  car. 

In  1898  Otis  Brothers  &  Company,  the  Crane  Elevator  Compan' 
and  several  other  elevator  manufacturers  consolidated  and  forme 
the  present  Otis  Elevator  Company.  To  facilitate  the  constructio: 
and  maintenance  of  elevators  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  dU 
trict  offices  were  established  in  various  sections.  Under  the  jurii 
diction  of  these  offices  119  branch  offices  have  been  opened,  unti 
now  every  elevator  user  is  within  reach  of  some  Otis  service  office 
The  company  has  also  extended  its  policy  of  expansion  to  the  fot 
eign  field,  and  practically  every  country  in  the  world  is  now  sf -rvei 
by  one  or  more  of  its  eighty  foreign  offices. 

The  organization  of  the  Pacific  Zone,  with  headquarters  at  23(1 
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ockton  Street,  San  Francisco,  was  made  in  1912.  Bianch  offices 
,ve  been  established  at  Los  Angeles,  Oakland,  San  Diego,  Sacra- 
2nto,  Fresno,  Stockton  and  San  Jose,  California;  Portland,  Ore- 
m;  Seattle,  Tacoma  and  Spokane,  Washington;  Salt  Lake  City, 
tah;  Boise,  Idaho;  and  Butte,  Montana. 

Over  10,000  elevators  have  been  installed  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
id  of  these  over  3000  are  in  San  Francisco. 

One  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  Otis  organization  is  its 
riodical  inspection  service.  Under  this  serA-ice,  trained  elevator 
spectors  make  thorough  examinations  of  elevators  weekly,  semi- 
onthly,  or  monthly,  and  see  that  each  part  is  properly  cleaned, 
justed  and  lubricated.  Whenever  a  wearing  part  shows  deteriora- 
m  the  owner  is  promptly  advised,  so  that  he  mav  make  pro- 
sion  for  replacement  before  damage  or  breakage  occurs.     This 


inspection  has  been  proven  economical  and  efficient.  Its  popularity 
is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  over  2300  eleva- 
tors on  the  Pacific  Coast  arc  under  the  care  of  Otis  inspectors. 

The  advantages  to  be  found  in  the  Otis  nation-wide  «ales  and  ser- 
vice organizations  will  be  appreciated  by  every  architect,  builder 
and  elevator  user.  Otis  offices  can  be  reached  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night  and  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  so  that  they  offer  a 
continuous,  dependable  service  that  embraces  expert  sales  engi- 
neers, repairmen  and  inspectors.  No  matter  where  the  architect 
may  be  situated,  he  will  find  an  Otis  office  accessible. 

The  Otis  Elevator  Company  invites  architects  to  call  upon  ii. 
when  laying  out  their  elevator  requirements  and  will  gladly  give 
the  benefit  of  its  experience  and  engineering  facilities  to  work  out 
plans  for  proper  equipment  and  economical  space  arrangements. 


^e  C  O  KT  KAC  TO  P^ 

BUILDING  STATISTICS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  OAKLAND, 

CALIFORNIA,  FOR  1919 


COMPILED  BY  MUNICIPAL  BUILDING  DEPARTMENTS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

r 

[ASS  OF  BUILDING  NUMBER 

; -. 22 

20 

)..... 170 

•ame 1098 

teration  4023 

iblic 12 

arbor  Commission 18 

,    Total 5363 


COST 

$1,708,295.00 
1,402,681.00 
3,820,660.00 
4,968,942.00 
2,767,028.00 
188,282.00 
307,354.00 

$15,163,242.00 


OAKLAND 

CLASS  OF  BUILDING  NUMBER 

A  and  B 58 

C  57 

Frame  "^!""m'"!!.!!l  .!.....  2836 

Alteration 1108 

Total  .- -  4059 


COST 

$1,534,944.00 

333,812.00 

4,632,031.00 

633,785.50 

$7,134,572.50 


1  COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS,  1916— 1919 

'  SAN  FRANCISCO 

ass  A—  1916                    1917  1918 

r     Number : ^ 24                         12  6 

[     Cost _._ _ $3,108,535  $1,232,000  $517,000 

tass  B — 

Number 24                        20  14 

Cost $1,545,742  $1,944,000  $998,700 

'ass  C — 

;    Number 148                      145  112 

,     Cost  $2,928,937  $2,939,554  $2,158,022 

3'ame — 

)     Number ._ 1787                      965  442 

I     Cost $6,561,000  $3,549,698  $1,561,973 

r  

Total  Number 1983  1142  574 

J  Total  Cost  (New  Work) $14,144,214  $9,665,252  $5,235,695 

,'  .  OAKLAND 

^  (Total— All  Classes) 

1918 
Jmber _ ._ _.. _ ...         2948 

>st  _ $5,382,159 

,) 


1919 
22 

$1,708,295 

20 

$1,402,681 

170 
$3,820,660 

1098 
$4,968,942 

1310 
$11,900,578 


1919 
4059 

$7,134,572 
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Containing  List  qfSManufacturers,  their  ^presentatives  and  Useful  Literature 


ASBKSTOS   nUILDING  T.VMBRR 

Asbestos  Shingle,   Slate  &  Sheathing   Co.,  Ambler,   Pa. 

J.  A.  Drummond,  245  Mission  Street,   San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Illustrated  and  descriptive  pamphlet,  7%xl0%,  8  pp.  Pamph- 
let, IxSYo,  8pp.  Price  list,  SVzxGVi.  Literature  of  various 
sizes,  samples,  etc.  "Service  Sheets,"  working  drawings, 
details  of  application,  size  16V^x21i^. 

ASBESTOS   CORRUGATED   SHEATING 

Asbestos  Shingle,  Slate  &  Sheathing   Co.,  Ambler,   Pa. 

J.  A.  Drummond,  245  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Descriptive  catalogue,  5^4x814,  24  pp.  Catalogue  of  details 
and  specifications  for  application  of  roofing  and  siding, 
size  8V&X11,  40  pp.  Lists  of  buildings  covered.  Price 
lists,  314x614,,  6  pp.,  and  literature  of  various  sizes, 
samples,  etc.  "Service  Sheets,"  working  drawings,  de- 
tails  of  application,    size   16i^x21i/i. 

ASBESTOS   SHINGLES 

Asbestos  Shingle,   Slate  &  Sheathing   Co.,   Ambler,   Pa. 

J.  A.  Drummonfl,  245  Mission  Street,   San   Francisco,  Cal. 

Illustrated  catalogue.  Detail  specifications,  8x10,  20  pp. 
Descriptive  catalogue,  various  types  of  roof  covering, 
SViXSVi-  Various  pamphlets,  3?4x6.  Current  price  lists, 
S^xSVi,  6  pp.  Lists  of  buildings  and  literature,  various 
sizes,  samples,  etc.  "Service  Sheets,"  working  drawings. 
Detail  of  application,   size   16^x21%. 

BARS.  REINFORCING 

Pacific  Coast  Steel  Co.,  Rialto  Building,   San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Square,  round  and  corrugated. 

BRICK,   FIRE    AND   REFRACTORIES 

Gladding:,  McBean  &  Company,  Crocker  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cai. 
Simons  Bricic  Company,  125  West  Third   Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

BRICK,  PRESSED 

Gladdingr,  McBean  &  Company,  Crocker  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Simons  Brick  Company,  125  West  Third  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

CEMENT,  PORTLAND 

Santa  Cruz  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Crocker  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Standard  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Crocker  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Bulletin,  12  pp.  Size  6x9;  also  furnish  bulletins  and  specifi- 
cations for  various  classes  of  work  requiring  Portland 
Cement. 

Henry  Coweii  Lime  and  Cement  Co,.  2  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Cowell   Portland   Cement  Co.,  Cowell,   Cal. 

Mt.  Diablo  Brand  especially  adapted  for  cementing  oil  welle. 
Literature  and  pamphlet  supplies  on  request  as  furnished  by 
the  Portland  Cement  Association. 

CONTRACTOR'S    ASSOCIATIONS 

Building   Industries   Association,   110   Jessie   St.,    San   Francisco. 
General  Contractors  Assoclatiou,  Sharon  Building,  San  Francisco. 

DAMPERS 

Peerless   Manufacturing   Co.,    Louisville,    Ky. 

Peeiless  Dome  Dampers,  Peeiiess  Ash  Traps  and  Peerless  Ash   Doors. 

ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT 

Asbestos  Shingle,  Slate  &  Sheathing   Co.,  Ambler.   Pa. 

J.  A.  Drummond,  245  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Descriptive  Pamphlet,  31^x6,  12  pp.  Descriptive,  4x8 14,  8  pp. 
"Service  Sheets"  working  drawings.  Detail  of  appli- 
cation, 161/2x211/2. 

ELEVATORS 

Otis  Elevator  Co.,  Eleventh  Avenue  and  26th  Street,  New  York. 

Otis    Elevator    Co.,    2300     Stockton     Street,     San     Francisco,     Cal. 

Offices  in  all  principal  Coast  cities.  Otis  Electric  Traction 
Elevators.      Bulletin,    6x9,    28    pp. 

ESCALATORS 

Otis  Elevator  Co.,  Eleventh  Avenue  and  26th  Street,  New  York. 
Otis    Elevator    Co.,    2300     Stockton     Street,     San     Francisco,     Cal. 
Offices  in  all  principal  Coast  cities.     Otis  Escalators.     Bulle- 
tin. 6x9,  36  pp. 

GLASS 

American  Window  Glass  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

San   Francisco  Office,  L.   H.  BUTCHER   CO.,  341   Montgomery  Street. 
Pamphlets  and  illustrated  literature. 
W.   P.   Fuller  A   Co.      Principal    Coast    cities. 

Plate,  Sheet  and  Mirror  Lists.     Glass  Samples. 
Asbestos  Shingle,  Slate  &  Sheathing   Co.,   Ambler,   Pa. 
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J.  A.  Drummond,  245  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Pacific 
Coast  representative  CORRUGATED  WIRE  GLASS  for 
skylight  construction  (without  housings),  used  in  con- 
nection with  Asbestos  Corrugated  Sheating.  Cataloguei 
of  details,   8y2Xll,   40  pp. 

IRONING  BOARDS  ' 

National  Mill  &  Lumber  Co.,  318  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

Pamphlet,   31/2x61,4,   4  pp. 

LANDSCAPE    ENGINEERS 

MacRorie-McLaren  Co.,  141  Powell  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Descriptive  catalogue,  5x8%,  52  pp. 


MME 

Henry  Cowell  Lime  and  Cement  Co.,  2   Market  Street,   San  Fri 
Cisco,  Cal. 


MILL  WORK 

National  Mill  &  Lumber  Co.,  318  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Ca 
Catalogue    of    Moulding    Columns,     Doors    and    General    Mill 
Work,    7x10,    94    pp. 


PAINTS,   ENAMELS   AND   \VOOD   FINISHES 

Berry  Bros.,  Wight  and  Leibe  Streets,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Berry  Bros.,   250   First   Street,   San   Francisco,   Cal. 

Natural  Woods  and  How  to  Finish  Them.     Complete  varniil, 

specifications.       4%x6i/2,     94     pp. 
Luxeberry  Cement  Coating.     Color  card,   3%x8%,  3  pp. 
Architectural  Finishes.     Illustrated. 

Boston  Varnish  C«.,  Everett  Station,  Boston. 

San   Francisco   Office,  A.  L.  Greene,  Mgr.,   269   Eighth   Street. 

Kyanize    Enamel.     Complete    specifications.         Booklet,     5xT, 

20   pp. 
Kyanize  White  Enamel.     Directions.     Circular,  3i/^x6,  t  pp. 
Recent  Pacific  Coast  Architecture.     Illustrated. 
The  Inviting  Home.      Illustrated. 
Price  List  of  Varnishes  and   Enamels.     3^x6,   24   pp. 

W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  Principal  Coast  cities. 

Paints  and   Varnish   specifications.      14-page  booklet. 
Pertinent  Facts  on  Paints  and   Painting.     14-page  booklet. 
Color    cards    and    descriptfve    circulars    on:     House    Paints, 

Floor,   Porch  and  special  paints  for  all  purposes. 
Sllkenwhite   Enamel,    Tinted   Panels,   and   descriptive   matter. 

Wall  Finishes  and  Kalsomine.     20-page  booklet. 
Decorator's  Sample  Books. 

R.  N.  Nanon  &  Co.,  151  Potrero  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Catalogues,   literature  and  color  cards. 

Standard  Varnish  Works,  New  York  and  San  Francisco. 

Architectural    Specifications. 

How   to   Fmish   Floor.     Booklets. 

Satinette   Enamel.      Booklets. 

How   to  Finish   Stained  and  Natural   Woods. 

Klenstone   Stain    Reprotluctions. 

Makes   the  World  Grow   Brighter.     Pamphlets. 


Wadsvvorth,  Howland  &  Co.,  Inc.,  139  Federal  iStreet,  Boston. 

San  Francisco   Office,  James  Hambly  &   Sons,  268  Market  Str 

Francisco,    Cal. 
Bay  State  Brick  and  Cement  Coating.     Catalogue,  4x9,  24 

Color  plates. 
Bay  State  Finishes,  Stains,  and  Varnishes.     Pamphlets.     Color 

cards,  etc. 
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Los  Angeles   Office,   447-449   E.   Third   Street,   Los   Angeles,   Cal. 

PLUMBING   EQUIPMENT 

Pacific  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  67  New  Montgomery  Street,   San  Fran 
Cisco,  Cal. 

Northern   Manager,   H.  L.  Frank,  80   Front   Street,    Portland,    On 

T.  A.  Williams,   Scott  Building,    Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
General    catalogue    "C,"    61^x9,    176    pp.     Indexed. 
School   Sanitation  Book,   6x9,   32   pp. 
Export   Catalogue    "E,"    6x9,    160    pp. 
Book  of  Bath  Rooms   (for  clients),   6x9,   56  pp. 

PIPE,    WOOD 

Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Co.,  318  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaJ. 

Catalogue   of   wood   pipe   and    tanks   for  all   purposes.     4x8' 
40   pp. 

PORTABLE    HOUSES 

Nationaf  Mill  &  Lumber  Co.,  318  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cf 
Catalogue  Treatise  on  Portable  House.     Suitable  for  any 
cation.      Size    4x9,    12    pp. 

ROOFING 

W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  Principal  Coast  cities. 
Samples    and    descriptive   circulars. 
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ATLAS  PAINT  CO.,   Painting  Contractor 


MINOR  HOSPITAL,  OGDEN 
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Enamel 
White 


Our  new  hooks  ''  Recent  Pacific  Coast  Architecture"  and  "The  Invitino;  Home,'"  containing  Practical 
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FOREST  HILL  CLUB  HOUSE 
Forest  Hill  residential  district  in  San  Francisco 


This  Beautiful  Club  House 
Is  Finished  With 

FULLER'S  PIONEER 
SHINGLE  STAINS 

These  stains  are  very  attractive  and 
produce  a  soft  and  subdued  color 
effect,  without  hiding  the  grain  of  the 
wood. 

Pioneer  Shingle  Stains  have  a  creosote 
base,  to  protect  and  preserve  shingles, 
shakes  and  rough  sawn  lumber  from 
all  weather. 


"Fuller's  'Paints  protect 
the  surface — as  the 
Bark  protects  the  Tree" 


W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO. 

Paint  Manufacturers 
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Gothic  in  Relation  To  Architecture  in  America. 

BY  FRANK  H,  NELSON 


Mankind  to-day  en- 
joys the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  the  ages. 
Long  lines  of  explorers 
and  discoverers,  think- 
ers and  dreamers,  have 
gone  before  us;  they 
have  hewn  the  path 
that  civilization  might 
move  forward.  Man 
never-the-less,  has  pro- 
gressed slowly,  labor- 
iously with  many  set- 
backs. Many  of  the 
laws,  -works  of  art  and 
basic  principles  of  sci- 
ence and  mathematics 
have  been  handed 
down  the  ages  to  our 
time.  They  are  the 
heritage  of.  the  race. 

Architecture,  like 
other  forms  of  human 
endeavor  has  evolved 
from  one  stage  of  de- 
velopment to  another; 
sometimes  undergoing 
exteiisive  changes, 
sometimes  adapting  old 
for  m  s,  resuscitating 
methods  that  had  been 
discarded  by  the  pre- 
ceding generation  and 
infusing  new  vitality 
into  it. 

Gothic  architecture  is 
an  illustration,  where 
the  builder  adopted  old 
forms  of  construction, 
and  sought  inspiration 


rhp:ims  cathedral 


from  a  preceding  period.  Pi'ogressing  and  developing 
until  a  beautiful  style  resulted.  The  Gothic  was  pri- 
mai'ily  the  style  of  the  church,  and  when  we  speak  of 


"Gothic,"  there  imme- 
diately springs  up  in 
our  mind's  eye,  some 
stately  and  wondrous 
cathedral.  But  the  terra 
is  slowly  assuming  a 
different  meaning,  it 
conveys  a  different  im- 
pression, of  a  structure 
entirely  distinct  fi'om 
the  church. 

Notre  Dame  of  Paris, 
St.-Remis  at  Reims  and 
the  Cathedral  of 
Amiens  are  structures 
erected  by  the  people, 
for  worship  and  glori- 
fication of  the  Diety. 
The  Woolworth  build- 
ing was  erected  by  an 
individual  and  is 
a  great  temple  of  com- 
merce. It  is  the  salient 
example  of  Gothic  art 
in  America. 

The  style  with  its 
slender  piers,  flying 
butresses,  and  pointed 
detail  is  the  logical  ex- 
pression of  the  high 
slender  structure,  and  it 
is  the  solution  of  the 
tall  office  building.  It 
is  man's  instinctive  de- 
sire after  height. 

Compare  the  Wool- 
M'orth  Building,  fearing 
itself  above  the  sur- 
rounding city,  with  any 
of  the  great  abbey 
churches   or  cathedrals 


of  Eui-oi)e;  they  too  seem  to  soar  above  the  house  tops 
there  is  lightness  combined  -with  strength,  beauty  with 
grace. 
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When  art  held  sway  in  the  older  buildings,  mechani- 
cal perfection  has  assumed  the  important  place ; 
science  has  taken  the  place  of  art.  The  stained  glass 
Avindows,  with  their  delicate  tracery ;  the  carved  orna- 
lueiit  and  detail  the  statutary  and  sculpture  have  been 
replaced,  and  the  designer  now  directs  his  efPorts  to- 
wards erecting  a  structure  that  will  contain  the  best  of 
modern  accessories,  for  comfort,  convenience  and  safety. 

The  architect  of  today 
is  asked  to  rear  a  build- 
ing in  the  shortest  possi- 
ble time,  and  the  time  thai; 
is  spent  in  the  erection  of 
a  building  today  would 
have  been  looked  upon  as  a 
miracle  by  the  builders  of 
the  middle  ages;  to  be  ac- 
complished only  with  the 
aid  of  some  good  Genii  or 
other  supernatural 
agency.  The  designer  is 
over-whelmed  by  a  wealth 
of  materials,  he  also  has 
problems  to  contend  with 
that  the  builder  of  the 
medieval  times  knew  no- 
thing of. 

The  craftsman  of  the 
middle  ages  would  devote 
his  time  to  some  detail,  it 
might  be  an  altar,  or  pos- 
sibly the  portal  would  be 
given  to  his  care  to  be  de- 
signed and  executed  by 
him  ;  he  was  an  artist  and 
would  put  the  most  pains- 
taking effort  into  making 
it  a  thing  of  beauty.  Time 
was  no  object  and  he 
Avould  linger  over  it,  no- 
thing was  superficial,  nor 
done  in  haste ;  each  slen- 
der column  and  every  bit 
of  ornament  received  the 
same  patient  care.  Those 
early  builders  leaving  the 
impress  of  their  genius 
in  stone,  reaching  down 
to  our  own  day  and  in- 
spiring us  to  greater  ar- 
tistic endeavor. 

Have  those  masterpieces  of  the  middle  ages  any  in- 
fluence upon  architecture  in  America?  Can  those  edifices 
of  the  past,  silent,  still-  and  eternal  as  the  snows  of  the 
Hiijialayas,  influence  our  artists,  inspire  them  with  a 
love  of  beauty,  so  that  they  too  might  soar  above  medio- 
crity and  attain  perfection?  Will  it  be  possible  to  create 
masterpieces  equal  to  those  of  by-gone  ages?     But  must 


we  always  refer  back  to  old  copies,  repeat  motives  and 
use  the  same  designs  as  the  craftsmen  of  the  medieval 
times?  Can  we  reviA^e  old  style  and  use  it  to  attain 
higher  planes  of  architectural  perfection? 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  workers  in  the  arts  feel 
the  need  of  highei"  standards,  for  a  great  art  is  the  re- 
flection of  the  times  and  of  the  people;  it  is  a  growth, 

when  we  create  and  achieve  the  ideal,  it  will  be  because 

the  people  demand  it, 
when  they  refuse  to  ac- 
cept old  Avorn-out  forms, 
and  look  about  them  for 
motives  expressive  of  their 
own  ideas,  and  develop  ar- 
chitecture that  is  distinct- 
ly iHoderri. 

Tradition  is  an  import- 
ant factor  in  our  lives,  we 
are  burdened  with  it.  It 
plays  a  pai-t  in  religion, 
literature,  science  and  in 
the  arts.  Possibly  it  is 
well  that  it  should  be  so, 
for  it  is  a  restraining 
foi'ce,  a  standing  in- 
fluence. We  reach  down 
the  galleries  of  time  and 
sort  and  adapt  that  which 
applies  to  the  problems  of 
this  modern  area.  But  we 
niust  proceed,  not  stop. 
They  have  furnished  us 
the  suggestion  and  it  is 
for  us  to  continue  and  de- 
velop; evolving  into  other 
forms,  branching  out  and 
giving  expression  to  that 
Avhich  pi'etains  to  the  pre- 
sent. 

Those  vast  interiors,  of 
the   Gothic   cathedrals,   of 
the  middle  ages,  were  ty- 
pical of  the  times  in  Avhicli 
they  were  built.  The  great 
height,  the  semi-darkness, 
the  air  of  mystery  and  the 
granduer   of  those  places 
of    worship,      filled     the 
minds    of    the    multitude 
Avith  awe  and  rcA^erence.     Today  the  people  do  not  accept 
the  same  legends  and  myths,  as  did  their  forefathers,  the 
solitude  and  mysterious  do  not  impress  them.  The  modern 
edifices  has  assumed  a  different  character.    It  is  flooded 
Avith  light,  the  sites  are  not  ahvays  well  chosen,  the  mo- 
tives that  Avere  instrumental,  in  the  erection  of  the  chui'ch 
of  the  middle  ages,  are  not  the  same  that  prompt  us  in 
our  artistic  endeavors. 


ENTRANCE  NOTRE  DAME 
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NOTRE  DAME— PARIS 


Is  the  Gothic  architecture  the  spark  >hat  will  ignite  the 
atent  spirit  of  originality  in  American  architecture!  "We 
•annot  hope  to  express  our  own  individuality  as  a  nation, 
)y  continually  adopting  old  styles;  importing  the  art  of 
coreign  soils.    We  will  have  an  architecture  that    will  be 


a  national  expression  of  the  manner  ni  which  we  live 
and  have  oui-  being ;  when  the  old  will  merge  with  the 
new,  and  when  that  Avhich  is  local  and  characteristic  of 
ourselves  will  predominate.  It  is  then  and  only  then 
that  we'  may  hope  to  attain  the  ideal. 


THE  END 
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YORK  CATHEDRAL 


YORK.  ENGLAND. 


CIIOIK  AND  GHANCb^L 
I'KTKHSBOROUGH  (ATIIIODRAL 
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LIVABLE    GARDENS 

By  HORACE  GEORGE  COTTON*. 


To  the  trained  landscape  architect  there  are  as  many 
rarities,  types,  styles,  and  mixed  breeds  of  gardens  in  the 
A-orld  as  there  are  styles  of  architecture  apparent  to  the 
'ye  of  the  trained  architect.  Formal  Gardens,  Informal 
hardens,  French  Gardens,  Italian  Gardens,  English  Gar- 
lens,  Rose  Gardens,  Rock  Gardens,  every  conceivable  kmd 
)f  a  garden  from  a  pink  geranium  on  the  windowsill  of  a 
'thii-d  floor  back"  to  the  gorgeous,  spectacular  exhibits 
in  the  wealthy  suburban  park-manors  where  aristocracy 
are  wont  to  display  their  worldly  goods  in  exhibitions  of 
the  garden's  finest,  all  are  familiar  to  the  landscape  ar- 


WHEN    PLANTED 

A  simple,  artistic  pedestrian  entrance.  The  garden 
is  hidden  from  view  making  it  more  livable  and  en- 
joyable. Privacy  rather  than  public  display  is  the 
key  note  of  this  pretty  garden  in  the  Piedmont  hills. 

chitect  and  in  using  these  general  types  he  must  so  design 
his  garden  as  to  present  the  best  result  for  the  condi- 
tions involved. 

Pass  thru  any  first-class  residential  section  and  note  the 
gardens  therein  and  classify  them  roughly  in  passing  by. 
In  nine  gardens  out  of  ten  there  will  be  one  element  pre- 
dominating, the  element  of  display.  To  show  off  the 
house  and  to  make  a  pretty  picture  which  will  impress 
the  passer  by  seems  to  be  the  main  object  and  chief  result 
achieved  in  most  gardens.  Privacy  and  the  real  personal, 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  garden,  brought  about 
only  by  living  in  it  and  learning  the  secrets  of  nature  by 
personal  contact,  seems  to  be  the  farthest  from  many 
conceptions  of  what  a  garden  ought  to  be. 

*Horace  G.   Cotton,   Landscape  Architect,   New   Call   Bids.,   San   Francisco,   Cal. 


Contrast  our  gardens  here  in  America  with  those  of 
Europe  and  we  find  one  striking  difference.  Shelter, 
privacy,  intimacy,  are  the  first  considerations  of  the 
European  garden.  On  pleasant  days  callers  will  invari- 
ably find  the  hostess  in  some  nook  or  hidden  corner  of  the 
garden  enjoying  to  the  utmost  the  intimate  contact  with 
nature  which  these  less  conspicuous  types  of  gardens 
make  possible.  Should  our  American  hostess  spend  the 
afternoon  in  the  average  American  garden  the  whole 
neighborhood  would  know  about  it,  and  should  there  be 
a  tea  house  or  an  arbor  therein  it  is  nine  times  out  of  ten 
located  in  the  front  or  side  of  the  house  and  open  to 
public  view. 

I  am  therefor  making  an  appeal  for  two  things,  first,  to 
make  our  gardens  more  private  and  second,  to  place 
Avithin  them  more  accomodations  for  comfort  and  pleas- 
ure than  are  found  in  most  cases.  In  other  Avords  to 
make  the  garden  more  livable. 

In  other  sections  of  the  country  Avhere  snoAv  and  ice 
lay  bare  the  shrubs  and  trees  of  their  foliage  and  tuck  in 


FOUR    YEARS    LATER 

the  flowers  for  a  period  of  rest  for  five  to  six  months  each 
year,  it  is  impossible  to  bring  the  garden  into  the  daily 
"life  of  the  garden  lover,  but  here  in  this  climate,  that  is 
so  much  talked  about,  Avhy  do  we  not  attempt  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  blessings  of  nature  and  make  the  most_  of 
them?  And  I  do  believe  that  we  are  learning  to  enjoy 
to  a  greater  extent  the  wonderful  gifts  of  nature  and_  to 
give  our  gardens  that  intimate  touch  of  privacy  which 
allows  us  to  make  a  greater  use  of  them  as  places  in  which 
to  live  as  Avell  as  to  merely  look  at.  •       ,  i 

The  things  which  go  to  make  a  garden  more  enjoyable, 
as  has  been  said,  are  privacy  and  comfort.  The  front 
lawn  and  foreground  leading  up  to  the  house  ^i^ust,  ot 
course  present  an  attractive  appearance  and  set  ott  the 
house  to  the  best  advantage,  and  because  of  its  exposure 
to  public  view  should  be  kept  neat  and  presentable  at  all 
seasons,  but  somewhere,  to  one  side  or  in  the  rear  there 
should  be  some  spot  easy  of  access  to  the  house  where  it 
is  possible  to  spend  odd  moments  in  enjoying  the  peace 
and  beauty  of  nature  in  seclusion  and  privacy. 


T  II  E     B  U  I  L  D  I  N  G     REVIEW 


I 


Cold  stone  walls  are  not  necessary  to  divert  the  gaze  of 
the  passerby,  nor  are  stiff  picket  fences  required  to  keep 
trespassers  from  intruding.  By  the  proper  use  of  in- 
foiMual  masses  of  lloweriiig  shiaibs,  Avith  perhaps  here  and 
there  a  green  hedge  pr-oviding  that  sheltered  feeling  so 


A   tea  house  at  the   far  end   with   a   pergola   connecting   it   to   the 
house.      A    most    convenient    and    enjoyable    garden    feature. 


desirahle  yet  not  laying  doAvn  the  boundary  linos  in  cohl 
hard  fashion  are  we  brought  in  intimate  contact  witli 
nature. 

In  ])uilding  np  tbe  home  tyi)e  of  gardens  there  arc  a 
minibci-  of  points  it  is  well  to  kce])  in  mind.  First,  these 
little  nook's  and  corners  desired  t'oi-  havens  of  rest  or  out- 
()f-<loor  living  rooms  should  be  conveniently  located  witii 
regard  to  the  house. 

If  placed  just  oft  the  li\ing  room  or  sun  ])oi-ch  they  will 


THE   ("O.V.SERVATORY 

Half  house-half  garden.-  A  feature  which  can  be  made  a  part 
of  the  home  itself  and  which  can  lie  enjoyed  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year. 

prove  a  convenient  and  charming  location  for  afternoon 
teas,  seAving,  or  for  spending  a  few  odd  moments  that  may 
be  too  short  to  hunt  a  more  isolated  retreat. 

If  the  garden  is  a  large  one  it  may  be  well  to  provide  a 
number  of  comfort  corners  at  various  points  throughout 
the  garden  as  one  can  easily  tire  of  Avalking  wdien  all 
paths  converge  one  into  the  other  and  finally  lead  back 
to  the  house  with  no  provision  made  for  places  where  one 
can  stop  and  enjoy  the  landscape. 

Garden  features  in  the  form  of  tea  houses,  arbors,  sum- 
mer houses,  pagodas,  jungle  huts,  grottos,  depending 
upon  the  type  of  garden  plan  used  should,  therefor,  be 


used  more  frequently  and  gardens  built  up  around  them 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  these  features  the  chief 
center  of  interest. 

On  a  large  estate  it  may  be  well  to  provide  a  number 
of  different  types  of  garden  features.  Where  changes  of 
contour  and  masses  of  shrubs  and  trees  form  irregular 
boundaries  it  is  possible  to  develop  a  chain  or  a  succes- 
sive combination  of  a  number  of  small  and  interesting 
bits  of  gardening  scenery,  all  separated  from  each  other 
yet  brought  into  a  composition  by  informal  trails  and 
])aths  leading  through  all  points  of  interest.  Some  of  the 
better  known  types  of  these  small  gardens  and  special 
features  may  be  worthy  of  special  consideration. 

Courts  and  Patios — In  such  typical  California  styles 
of  architectui-e  as  the  Spanish  Hacienda,  the  Mission  or 
the  Aztec  types,  we  find  the  house  embracing  a  bit  of 
garden  within  its  walls  in  the  form  of  a  patio  or  court. 
Sucli  a  feature  not  only  ofPers  the  gentle  touch  of  nature 
within  the  iiome  itself,  but  permits  an  excellent  arrange- 
ment of  the  interior  of  the  house. 

We  often  find  a  patio  or  enclosed  court  used  much  as 
a  living  room  and  the  cool  green  foliage  with  shadows 
beneath,  with  perhaps  a  fountain  in  the  center  and  cool 
slabs  of  tile  under  foot  this  feature  may  easily  become 
the  most  attractive  portion  of  the  home. 


Corner  of  Patio — Pan  American  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  The  vegetation  in  this  patio  repre- 
sents the  plant  life  of  nearly  every  country  of  central 
and    South    America. 


Wonderful  tropical  effects  are  possible  in  these  pro- 
tected "oases"  free  from  frost  and  the  chill  night  air. 
Royal  palms,  date  palms,  the  hibiscus  and  banana,  the 
"Elephants   Ear"    and    many    other   tropical    appearing 
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varieties    can   be    grown    successfully    within    these    en- 
,' closures.    If  screened  in  color  and  interest  can  be  added 

i  by  the  introduction  of  birds  of  rich  plumage.  One  of  the 
1  richest  and  at  the  same  time  homiest  patios  was  found 
^by  the  writer  in  the  Pan  American  Building  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  a  corner  of  which  is  illustrated  herein.  Thus 
by  offering  beauty,  fi'agrauce,  coolness  and  a  central  lo- 
j' cation  this  feature  becomes  a  center  in  the  life  of  any 
■  home. 


AN  ARBOR 

When    covered   by   inistaria    or   climbing    roses,    this   feature    will 
prove  ino.st  delightful. 


tions  it  is  better  that  they  be  placed  by  themselves  in  a 
corner  of  theii-  own  where  the  necessary  ti-eatment  can  be 
given  without  disturbing  or  interfering  with  the  rest  of 
the  garden. 

The  Old  Fashioned  Garden  containing  the  old  time  per- 
ennials and  annuals,  such  as  the  hollyhocks,  mignonette, 
larkspur  and  other  old  favoi'ites  can  be  a  source  of  in- 
spiration for  many  months  each  season. 

Cut  Flower  Gardens,  although  not  so  beautifully  ar- 
ranged are  one  of  the  important  corners,  as  it  is  in  these 
places  that  all  cut  flowers  for  the  house  can  be  raised  and 
the  plants  can  be  cut  as  much  as  desired  without  detract- 
ing from  the  general  appearance  of  the  remainder  of  the 
garden. 

The  Japanese  Garden  is  a  feature  quite  distinct  fi-om 
anything  that  has  ever  been  attempted  befoi-e  its  intro- 
duction. Its  most  remai-kable  feature  is  that  the  appear- 
ance is  always  neat,  clean  and  extremely  inviting  at  all 
times  of  the  year.  It  always  contains  a  thatched  tea 
house  or  pagoda,  oi'  resting  place  of  some  kind  where  th3 
gar-den  lover-  carr  r-est  aird  eirjoy  the  outlook. 

A  Eock  Garden  is  an  extremely  interesting  and  distinc- 
tive type  of  garden.  The  browns  and  reds  and  other  r-ich 
tones  of  the  r-ocks  give  a  luster  and  war-mth  to  the  garden 
that  is  hard  to  duplicate.  Rock  loving  plants  with  their 
scarlet  or-  orange  tufts  of  niiiuite  Hower-s  protrude  out  oF 
crevices  arrd  fer-ns  spi-irrging  out  fr-om  under-  rock  ovei-- 

hang,  softening  the  r-ough  outlirVes.  A  most  char-ming 
type  of  gar-den  if  pr-operly  isolated  and  not  overdone. 


THK   RO.SK   GAKUK>    TKA    HOI  .SK 

What  more  charming  than  this  little  Rose  Garden 
Tea  House  and  its  surroundings  tucked  away  in  one 
of   trie    beautiful    East    Bay    gardens. 


There  is  also  the  Rose  Garden  with  its  ar-bor-  and  gor- 
geous display  of  bloom.  This  feature  can  be  made  a  bower 
of  enchanted  loveliness  for-  marry  months  of  the  year  and 
can  form  one  of  the  chief  attr-actiorrs  in  the  garden.  As 
roses  do  best  when  given  special  car-e  arrd  cultural  corrdi- 


SIMPIiK   TEA    HOISEO    1\    .JAPAXKSK   G.4UDEX 

The  Tea  House  is  the  central  motive  of  this  Jaipan- 
ese  Garden  found  in  Claremont.  The  tree  passing 
through  the  floor  and  rcof  becomes  a  part  of  the 
structure,  making  this  feature  more  rustic  and  more 
a   part    of   the   garden   around    il. 

Water-  Gardens,  rare  in  this  par-f  of  the  courrtr-y  wher-e 
water-  is  a  problenr,  but  still  one  of  the  nrost  pleasirrg. 
Water  lends  a  coolness  and  fr-eshness  to  the  atmospher-e 
har-d  to  attain  in  arry  other  Avay  and  if  a  small  Avaterfall 
or-  fountain  can  be  wor-lced  into  the  scheme  the  souird  as 
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well  as  the  scenic  eJfiPect  is  most  restfull.  Water  grasses 
and  cresses  help  to  soften  the  margins  of  the  pool  with 
hyacinths  and  lillies  breakinp-  the  surface  and  thrusting 
their  bouquets  of  rare  and  fragrant  blossoms  toward  the 
heavens. 

Herb  Gardens,  small  inconspicuous  corners  that  one 
stumbles  on  to  as  if  bj^  accident,  containing  the  sweet 
pungent  odorous  thyme,  sage,  sweet  lavender,  lemon- 
scented  vebenas,  and  other  old  fashioned  herbs  and 
spices  adding  greatly  to  the  charm  and  diversity  of  the 
garden. 

Where  there  is  plenty  of  room  the  Wild  Garden  with  its 
rough  hillside  or  hidden  canyon  sown  to  wildflowers  and 
wild  grasses,  and  sheltered  by  the  ragged  buckeye  or  Ioav- 
spreading  oak,  adds  that  sense  of  ])igness  and  loneliness 
which  can  only  be  felt  when  in  touch  with  something  en- 
tirely natui-al  and  isolated  from  the  more  civilized  i)arts 
of  the  cultivated  garden.  Here  a  rustic  stone  seat  with 
the  overspi-eading  arms  of  a  buckeye  as  shelter  overhead 
offers  a  place  for  rest  and  is  not  so  artificially  constructed 
as  to  give  the  feeling  of  stiffness. 

The  Sunken  Garden  is  a  distinctive  featui-e  in  itself, 
the  chief  attraction  of  this  type  being  the  perspective 
view  obtained  of  the  whole  garden.  Here  again  the  gai-- 
den  should  be  made  livable  by  the  use  of  an  observation 
house  comfortably  supplied  with  gai'den  furniture. 

Along  the  coast  whei-e  rugged  slopes  and  canyons  bend 
steeply  towai-d  the  sea  and  in  garden  spots  that  cling  to 
the  margins  of  oui-  virgin  hillsides,  our  i-ough  westei-n 
messas,  arroyos,  canyon  and  gorge  the  Terrace  Garden 
proves  a  most  adaptable  attraction.  In  this  rugged, 
semi-natural  type  of  garden  small  observation  houses 
placed  at  different  elevations  with  trails  winding  up  and 
down  the  hillside  in  zig-zag  fashion  leading  thereto,  and 
protected  by  our  native  ]Mes(|uites,  Toyon,  Gascai-a,  and 
Ceanothus  form  the  greatest  atti-actions  of  this  gai-den. 
Such  artificial  work  as  becomes  necessary  in  adapting 
such  a  stretch  of  hillside  to  domestic  purposes  should  be 
kept  rustic  in  nature  and  so  ])lcnded  Avith  the  wai-m  tinted 
rocks  and  ragged  vegetation  as  to  harmonize  with  them 
forming  as  wild  and  wierd  and  natural  a  feeling  as 
when  these  hillsides  were  fii-st  trodden  by  Indians.  1 
cannot  help  but  recall  the  Avonderful  terraces  and  sea- 
side grottos  in  the  gardens  belonging  to  the  Prince  of 
Monaco  at  Monte  Carlo.  Here  gardeners  have  spent  a 
lifetime  in  tei'racing  the  cliffs  and  cutting  grottos  out  of 
the  solid  rock  overhanging  the  sea. 

Groves  of  trees  and  thickets  also  become  features  of 
great  interest  if  given  room  enough  to  propei-ly  develop. 
Hidden  in  these  Avooded  spots  can  be  placed  barbe(iue 
pits,  rough  log  picnic  tables,  or  an  earthen  floored  cabin. 
Within  these  hidden  isles  of  columnar  trunks  one  receives 
perhaps  the  greatest  feeling  of  seclusion  and  sense  of 
being  alone  with  nature  of  any  of  the  various  types  of 
gardens. 

The  Jungle,  a  feature  of  great  interest  if  properly  iso- 
lated from  other  parts  of  the  garden.  Bamboos,  palms, 
jungle  grasses,  palm  thatched  huts,  sluggish  pools,  trails 
that  are  so  faint  as  to  be  hard  to  follow  and  which  seem- 
ingly lead  nowhere  and  start  fi'om  nowhere,  and  which 
tend  to  lose  one's  sense  of  direction,  and  the  Avhole  effect 
leading  one's  thoughts  and  imagination  thousands  of 
miles  away  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile  or  the  Euphrates, 
lifting  one  for  a  time  out  of  the  commonplace.     These  un- 


II 


usual  effects  go  far  in  adding  to  the  interest  and  individ- 
uality of  the  garden. 

IMany  more  types  of  gardens  are  there  from  which  to 
choose,  but  volumns  would  be  required  to  adequately  deal 


A    WILD   GAKI>K\    IX   AI.AMKDA    COl  .\TY 

The   native   Bay   Tree   and    Buckeye   lend    tliein.sel  vo.s   reiiiaik:i  lily 
wen    to   gardens   of    this    nature. 


with  them  all  and  in  fact,  volunnis  have  been  wi'itten  on 
single  types,  so  that  only  a  huri-ied  comparison  can  he 
made  in  these  few  ])aragraphs.  But  if  is  liei-e  desii-ed  to 
call  attention  to  the  one  fact  that  the  gi'ealest  value  of  the 
garden  is  not  the  showy  public  exhibition  but  rather,  the 


I-OOKOIT    IIX    .»<l  XKEN    GARDKN 

The  left  iUustration  shows  the  lookout  in  relation  to  tlii 
garden.  The  right  shows  the  interior.  This  feature  is  an  invi- 
tation of  an  old  ruins  and  was  constructed  as  shown  in  one  of  I  lie 
famous  Chatteau  gardens  in  .Southern  France.  The  feeling  of 
ages  is  delightful. 


intimate  contact  which  one  finds  and  enjoys  in  the  moi-e 
se(|uestered  types  and  in  which  the  hidden  nooks  and 
cor-nei-s  offer  that  homey,  livable  feeling  that  invites 
direct  association  and  actjuaintance.  ]\Iake  the  garden 
moi-e  livable. 
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Official  News  of  Pacific  Coast  Chapters,  A.  1.  A. 


The  regular  minutes  of  meetings  of  all  Pacific  Coast 
lapters  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  are  published 
I  this  page  each  month. 

San  Francisco  Chapter,  1881 — President,  Sylvain  Schnait- 
cher,  333  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Secretary,  Morris 
.  Bruce,  Flood  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Chairman  of 
)mmittee  on  Public  Information,  William  B.  FaAalle,  Balboa 
ailding,  San  Francisco.  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Competi- 
)n,  William  Mooser,  Nevada  Bank  Building,  San  Francisco, 
ite  of  Meetings,  third  Thursday  of  every  month;  Annual, 
^^tober. 

1  Southern  California  Chapter,  1894— President,  H.  M.  Pat- 
irson,  324  O.  T.  Johnson  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Secretary, 
I  F.  Withey,  621  Exchange  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Chair- 
^n  of  Committee  on  Public  Information,  J.  E.  Allison,  1405 
^bernian  Building,  Los  Angeles.  Date  of  Meetings,  second 
Jiesday,  except  July  and  August,  at  Los  Angeles. 
i  Oregon  Chapter,  1911 — Pi'esident,  Joseph  Jacobberger, 
')ard  of  Trade  Building,  Portland,  Ore.  Secretary,  Alfred  H. 
,nith,  Board  of  Ti-ade  Building,  Portland,  Ore.  Chairman  of 
Dmmittee  on  Public  Information,  Ellis  F.  Lawrence,  Chamber 
|i  Commerce  Building,  Portland,  Ore.  Date  of  Meetings,  third 
jmrsday  of  every  month  at  Portland;    Annual,  October. 


\N  FRANCISCO  CHAPTER  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 
OF  ARCHITECTS. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco 
lapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  was  held 

I  Thursday,  March  18,  1920,  at  Tait's  Cafe,  168  O'Par- 

II  Street. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Syl- 
liii  Schnaittacher,  the  President,  at  12  :45  P.  M. 

MINUTES 
The  minutes  of  the  Special  Meeting  held  on  Januarv 
1th  and  of  the  regular  meeting  held  on  Januaiy  29th, 
'20,  were  read  and  approved.     No  meeting  was  held  in 
•?bruary,  OAving  to  a  lack  of  a  quorum. 
!  STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Is.  F.  SUB-COMMITTEE  ON  COMPETITIONS:  Mr. 
kvain  Schnaittacher,  Chairman.  A  meeting  of  the 
Dmmittee  was  held  on  March  5th  at  4  P.  M.  to  discuss 
e  proposed  Competition  for  a  San  Mateo  County  Hos- 
ital.  The  Committee  approved  the  same,  subject  to  cer- 
in  suggestions  which  were  submitted  to  the  San  Mateo 
)unty  Clerk,  for  incorporation  in  the  Pi'Ogram.  Under 
ite  of  March  15th  a  communication  was  received  from 
e  San  Mdteo  County  Clerk  stating  that  the  suggestions 
ere  accepted  bv  the  Board. 

RELATIONS 'to  BUILDING  CONTRACTORS:  Mr. 
illiam  Mooser,  Chairman.  Mr.  Mooser  to  submit  a  re- 
irt  as  per  communication  received  from  Mr.  L.  R.  Ar- 
)uin  of  the  Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers  Associa- 
)n. 

GENERAL  BUSINESS. 
COMMUNICATIONS:  From  Mr.  Henry  K.  Ilolsman, 
'cretary  of  the  Post-War  Committee  on  Architectural 
•actice  in  re  National  Committee  on  Education,  with 
ntative  draft  of  questions  or  program  for  discussion; 
om  Indiana  Limestone  Quarrymen's  Association  in-re 
ms  and  lecture  to  be  held  for  this  Chapter  in  May,  1920 ; 
om  Smith  O'Brien  in-re  advertising;  from  National  Fed- 
ation  of  Construction  Industries  relative  to  the  first 
nnual  Meeting  of  the  Association ;  from  Mr.  E.  C. 
emper,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Institute  in-re 
lange  in  Schedule  of  Charges;  also  one  in-re  letter  to  be 
nt  to  the  President's  Industrial  Conference  at  Wash- 
gton  relative  to  Housing  and  Living  Conditions  in  the 
nited  States;  from  Mr.  Waddy  B.  Wood,  Chairman 
'  the  Convention  Committee  and  Chairman  of  the  Ex- 
bition  Committee  of  the  Washington  Chapter,  A.  I.  A. 
(lative   to   the  Architectural   Exhibition   to   be   held   in 


Washington  State  Chapter,  1894 — President,  Daniel  R. 
Huntington,  Seattle,  First  Vice-President,  Carl  Gould,  Seattle, 
Second  Vice-President,  George  Gove.  Third  Vice-President, 
Albert  Held,  Spokane,  Secretary,  Louis  Baeder,  Seattle.  Treas- 
urer, Frank  L.  Baker,  Seattle.  Counsels:  Chas.  H.  Bebb,  Sher- 
wood D.  Ford,  and  G.  C.  Field.  Date  of  Meeting,  first  Wednes- 
day, except  July,  August  and  September,  at  Seattle,  except  one 
in  Spring  at  Tacoma.     Annual,  November. 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects — The  Octagon,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Officers  for  1918:  President,  Thomas  R.  Kimball, 
Omaha,  Neb.;  First  Vice-President,  Charles  A.  Favrot,  New 
Orleans,  La.;  Second  Vice-President,  George  S.  Mills,  Toledo, 
Ohio;  Secretary,  William  Stanley  Baker,  Boston,  Mass.;  Treas- 
urer, D.  Everett  Waid,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Directors  for  Three  Years — Edward  W.  Donn,  Jr.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Robert  D.  Kohn,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Richard 
Schmidt,  Chicago,  111.  Directors  for  Two  Years — William  B. 
Faville,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Burt  L.  Fenner,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Ellis  F.  Lawrence,  Portland,  Ore.  Directors  for  One  Year — 
Edwin  H.  BrouTi,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Ben.  L.  Lubschez,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;    Horace  Wells  Sellers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Washington  on  May  5th  next,  asking  this  Chapter  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  exhibition ;  from  Dr.  Carol  Aronovici  ask- 
ing that  the  Chapter  appoint  a  committee  to  cooperate 
with  the  State  Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing- 
Institute  Avhich  is  to  meet  in  this  city  on  April  12,  1920 ; 
from  Mr.  E.  C.  Kemper  relative  to  maintaining  the  Con- 
struction Division  of  the  War  Department. 


NEW  BUSINESS. 

In  the  matter  of  an  architectural  exhibition  at  the  next 
Convention  of  the  Institute,  the  President  stated  that  this 
Chapter  would  be  represented. 

Various  suggestions  were  made  by  members  as  to  meth- 
ods of  educating  the  public  and  particularly  committees 
of  Boards  having  charge  of  public  works,  in  the  proper 
methods  for  employing  architects.  Pursuant  to  this 
discussion  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Mooser  and  seconded, 
and  carried  that  the  Chair  be  instructed  to  call  for  a 
number  of  volunteers  who  would  make  pilgrimages  to 
various  interior  cities  and  towns  and  meet  with  the  local 
Chapter  members  and  others  in  discussions  of  the  meth- 
ods of  architectui'al  practice. 

Discussing  the  recommendation  of  the  Cleveland  Chap- 
ter that  the  Schedule  of  Minimum  Charges,  be  changed, 
it  was  resolved  on  motion  of  Mr.  Kelham,  and  duly  sec- 
onded and  carried,  that  it  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting 
that  the  Chapter  did  not  approve  increasing  the  minimum 
charge  from  six  per  cent  to  eight  per  cent,  and  further, 
that  the  Chapter  agrees  with  the  reconunendation  that 
the  provision  for  extra  compensation  for  engineering 
should  be  stricken  from  the  schedule. 

The  method  of  advertising  the  profession  in  the  Daily 
Press  as  reported  by  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  was  referred  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  for  their  recommendation. 

Mr.  Mooser  reported  progress  of  the  Committee  on 
Relations  with  Contractors. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

The  Chapter  regrets  to  record  that  on  January  24th, 
1920,  Mr.  George  H.  Sanders,  an  Honoi-ary  member  of 
this  Chapter,  passed  away.  The  Chaptei-  sent  a  copy  of 
Resolutions  to  Mr.  Applegarth  expressing  its  regrets  for 
the  loss  of  Mr.  Sanders. 

ADJOURNMENT. 
There  being  no  further  business  before  the  Chapter, 
the  meeting  adjourned  at  2:30  P.  M. 

Approved  April  15,  1920. 
MORRIS  M.  BRUCE,  Secretary. 

(Continued    on    Page    18) 
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EDITOIUAL 


THE  BUILDING  REVIEW  has  entered 
upon  a  new  ere,  its  scope  will  be  broadened 
and  its  contents  varied.  It  is  a  progres- 
sive periodical,  but  not  revolutionary — it  will  be 
governed  by  standards  of  good  taste.  In  the 
past  it  was  issued  primarily  for  the  craftsman 
and  professional  man  and  was  a  strictly  tech- 
nical publication. 

It  will  still  retain  its  value  to  the  architect, 
and  will  endeavor  to  attract  the  attention  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  architecture,  civic  im- 
provement, and  the  arts  and  problems  kindred 
to  building  industry. 

The  plate  section  will  contain  illustrations  of 
current  work,  and  the  main  articles  will  be  de- 
voted to  subject  pertaining  to  the  domain  of  art, 
garden  architecture,  and  civic  improvement 
subjects  of  vital  interest  to  every  man  and 
woman  interested,  and  it  will  be  part  of  The 
Review's  poHcy  to  give  reading  matter  that  will 
be  inspiring  as  well  as  instructive  to  the  layman 
and  woman,  and  enabling  them  to  arrive  at  de- 
cisions upon  matters  pertaining  to  architecture. 

The  majority  of  us  are  so  engrossed  in  our 
own  work  that  we  have  not  the  time  nor  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  what  others  are  doing  even 
along  lines  of  work  kindred  to  our  own.  The 
Review  will  furnish  short  technical  articles  of 
interest  to  the  building  industry  and  along  lines 
that  will  supply  information  to  the  professional 
man. 

The  crying  need  for  dwellings  is  felt 
throughout  the  country.  The  proper  housing 
for  the  multitudes  that  swarm  into  our  cities 
has  raised  a  vital  issue  and  local  authorities 
have  attempted  to  solve  the  problem  in  various 
ways. 

"Architecture"  prints  an  interesting  article 
upon  "Co-operative  Apartments." 

"There  are  thousands  of  families,  many 
thousand  individuals,  living  in  makeshift  apart- 
ments in  every  city  and  town  in  the  country. 


I 

They  are  paying  exorbitant  rents,  getting  less 
and  less  service  in  return  for  their  money,  and 
wondering  when  the  house  is  going  to  be  sold 
and  another  landlord  pirate  come  in  for  his 
pound  of  flesh.  There  is  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem in  well-organized  co-operation,  and  by  well- 
organized  we  mean  not  only  from  a  merely  busi- 
ness point  of  view  but  from  a  view  of  filling  a 
house  with  the  right  sort  of  co-operators.  Co- 
operation on  a  dollar  basis,  any  one  coming  in 
who  can  pay  the  price,  is  no  better  than  present 
arrangements  where  the  high  price  of  an  apart- 
ment has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  char- 
acter and  selection  of  tenants.  There  are  so  few 
places  for  the  relatively  poor  but  respectable 
professional  man  and  his  kind. 

A  properly  qualified  organizer  of  co-opera-) 
tive  apartments  who  started  out  with  the  idea 
of  building  places  that  could  be  looked  upon  as 
permanent  homes,  where  every  tenant  could  be 
assured  of  the  respectability  of  his  neighbors, 
and  the  peace  and  quiet  sought  by  the  decent 
tired  business  man  at  the  end  of  his  day,  would 
be  besieged  by  numbers.  Small  apartments  are 
wanted  at  modest  prices.  They  can  be  built  and 
made  to  yield  a  handsome  and  assured  income." 

Ji 

In  the  plate  section  are  shown  a  number  of 
small  houses,  interesting  and  varied  and  set  in 
an  environment  of  trees  and  foliage.  Typical 
of  the  homes  built  in  and  around  San  Francisco. 

The  plates  devoted  to  the  Argonne  School 
by  Mr.  Reid,  Jr.,  illustrate  the  skill  that  he 
brings  to  bear  upon  the  problem  of  the  public 
school. 


A  residence  by  Mr.  Grey  in  Coronado  where 
a  judicious  use  of  the  old  mission  style  of  archi- 
tecture has  been  adapted  with  success  by  the 
architect. 

An  interesting  bit  of  Japanese  landscape 
art  in  Southern  California  and  types  of  garden- 
ing of  a  more  formal  nature  in  San  Francisco 
complete  the  plate  section. 
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.ST  FRANCIS  FOUXTAIX,  San   Francisco 

ST  FRANCIS  WOOD,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

H.    H.    GUTTKRSOX,    Archittct. 
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Plate   .") 


RESIDENCE  OF  MR.  F.  W.  PETERS 

TERRACE  DRIVE 

ST  FRANCIS  WOOD,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

GERTRUDE  COMFORT.  .A.rchitPot. 


Plate  C 
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HOUSE   OX   SAN    BEXITO   COURT 

ST  FRANCIS  WOOD,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

H.   H.   OUTTERSOX,   Architect 
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Plate    7 


RESIDENCE   FOR  GARDEN  HOMES  CO. 
ST  FRANCIS  WOOD,   SAN   FRANCISCO 
H.    H.    GUTTERSOX,    Architect. 
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Plate  9 


RESIDENCE   OP   MR.    S.    P.    LEIGHTON 

SAN   LORENZO    WAY 

ST  FRANCIS  WOOD,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

H.    H.    GUTTERSON,   Architect. 


Plate  10 
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RESIDENCE   OP    DR.    F.    H.    HADLEY 

TERRACE    DRIVE 

ST  FRANCIS  WOOD,  SAN  FRANC FSOO 

H.    H.    GUTTERSOX,    Architect. 
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Plate  11 
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PLAY  YARD  ELEVATIONS 


SIDE  ELEVATION 

ARGONNE  SCHOOL,.    San  Francisco 
JOHN  REID,  JR..  Architect. 
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FLOOR    PLAN.S 
ARGONNE  SCHOOL,   SAN   FRANCISCO. 
JOHN  REID,  JR.,  Architect. 
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Plate  13 


1>ETA1I>    VIEW    OF    I'LAYGROUND. 


PLAY    YARD    DETAIL 

ARGONNE   SCHOOL,  SAN   FRANCISCO. 

JOHN   RBID,  JR.,   Architect. 
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GAUDl-JX   OK   MHS.  J.    li.    WILLIAMS 

ST.    FKAXCIS    HOULKV^AIU) 

ST  FRANCIS  WOOD,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

H.    H.    GUTTERSON,    Architect. 


SCHRIFFMAN  JAPANESE  GARDEN,  Pasadena 
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<7^e HOME  BUILDER 


RESIDENCE    OF    MR.    WILLIAM    G.    JOHN,,  SEATTLE,    WASH. 

ARTHUR   L.   LOVELESS.  Architect 


RESIDENCE    OF    MR.    H.    S.    NOON,    SEATTLE,    WASH. 
W.  U.  B,  WILLCOX,  Architect 
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INTERIOP^  DECORATION 


LIVING    ROOM— RESIDENCE   OF    MR.    SIMON    J.   MURPHY 
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BED  ROOM— RESIDENCE  OF  MR.  SIMON  J.  MURPHY 
LOUIS  DU  P.  MILLAR,  Architect 
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LIDRARY— RESIDENCE  OF  MR.  M.  A.  ARNOLD,  SEATTLE,   WASH. 

D.AVII)    .S.    MYKItS.    Architect 


HALL— RESIDENCE  OF  MR.  FRANK  DEMIA,  BELLINGHAM,  WASH. 

F.    STANLEY    PIPER,    Architect 
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^e  C  O  NT  KAC  TO  P^ 


Is  it  Covered  in  the  Estimate? 


THE  FIVE  COMPONENTS  OF  COST* 

The  subject  "Cost  Estimating"  is  of  unusually  wide 
scope  as  practically  each  type  of  contract  work  has  to  be 
analyzed  on  its  own  merits  and  is  subject  to  special  con- 
siderations. In  all  cases,  however,  the  following  elements 
enter  and  must  be  given  consideration : 

Financial  Credit, 
Constructive  Skill, 
Use  of  Plant, 
Hazard, 
Profit, 

Financial  Credit 

The  conti-actor  should  make  a  carefully  prepared 
schedule  of  the  amount  of  money  which  will  have  to  be 
invested  in  the  proposed  work  from  the  time  he  signs  the 
contract  until  his  final  estimate  is  rendered,  and  from 
such  schedule  he  must  determine  the  amount  of  interest 
this  money  will  cost  and  this  amount  is  a  proper  charge 
against  the  Avork;  If  this  is  not  done  the  contractor  is 
merely  contributing  to  the  owner  this  amount. 

Furthermore,  a  careful  analysis  along  these  lines  will 
often  disclose  the  fact  that  a  certain  piece  of  work  re- 
quires a  larger  amount  of  money  to  handle  it  than  is 
apparent  at  first  glance,  and  such  a  condition  might  work 
a  hardship  if  not  disaster  on  the  contractoi-  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  all  other  considerations  had  been  taken  care  of. 
It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  on  certain  types  of  contracts, 
pay  for  preliminary  work,  which  may  be  a  large  item, 
cannot  be  secui-ed  through  the  medium  of  the  regular 
unit  prices  until  the  Avork  has  progressed  well  along  to 
completion. 

Constructive  Skill 

(^onti'actoi's  engaged  in  business  are  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  in  the  shape  of  an  annual  salary  for  per- 
sonal services  rendered  and  it  is  our  belief  that  any  com- 
l)utations  of  cost  should  include  sufficient  amount  to 
cover  such  salary  Avhether  it  be  that  of  a  single  individ- 
ual or  various  members  of  a  partnership  or  corporation. 
If  this  is  not  done  the  contractor  is  contributing  his  ser- 
vices to  the  owner  Avithout  remuneration,  because  by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  can  there  be  any  rightly  con- 
sidered profit  except  as  over  and  above  a  reasonable  sal- 
ary alloAvance  to  the  contractor  himself. 

*Reprint   from   "The  Bulletin."   May.   1920. 


Hazard 

Many  specifications  include  clauses  Avhich  contemplate 
making  the  contractor  assume  risks  Avhich  should  prop- 
erly be  borne  by  the  site,  or  in  other  words,  should  be  at 
the  oAvners'  risk.  In  making  a  proposal  on  such  work  the 
contractor  has  two  alternatives — one  to  protect  himself 
in  his  proposal  against  such  risks  by  special  provision  in 
his  proposal,  or  secondly,  to  put  a  large  value  on  any 
possible  risk  Avhich  he  is  asked  to  stand. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  in  this  connection  that  Avhile  it 
ordinarily  behooves  a  contractor  to  be  somcAvhat  of  an 
optimist  he  can  Avell  afford  to  be  a  confirmed  pessimist 
Avhen  figuring  this  portion  of  a  contr-act.  It  is  possible 
this  fact  more  than  any  other  has  caused  good  firms  to 
h;!ve  to  go  out  of  the  contracting  business. 

Profit 

As  to  the  necessity  of  a  profit  Ave  can  all  be  agreed.  As 
to  the  amount  Avhich  must  be  added  as  a  percentage  on 
the  cost,  differences  of  opinion  Avill  exist,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  contracting  business  is  a  partic- 
ularly hazardous  one ;  that  it  is  irregular  in  volume  and 
that  every  contract  Avill  not  necessarily  be  profitable. 

Furthermore,  it  must  be  remenibered  that  the  average 
merchant  sells  goods  from  his  shelves  at  a  profit  Avith  a 
definitely  established  cost  for  the  goods  themselves.  The 
manufacturer  sells  on  short  term  contracts — his  over- 
head, plant  installation  and  plant  maintenance  costs  are 
established  and  regular,  and  Avhile  he  may  not  in  all  cases 
be  Avilling  to  admit  it,  the  manufacturer  is  practically 
Avorking  on  a  cost  plus  basis  today.  The  only  difference 
in  most  cases  betAveen  his  method  of  fixing  prices  and 
that  of  a  cost  plus  construction  contract  is  that  the  manu- 
facturer can  and  does  add  a  larger  profit  for  the  use  of 
his  organization,  brains  and  energy.  The  contractor  must 
provide  his  plant,  must  guess  at  the  cost  of  it,  in  place, 
must  guess  at  the  operating  cost,  must  guess  successfully 
if  he  is  to  stay  in  the  business  as  to  Avhat  the  labor  market 
will  be,  and  if  he  is  Avilling  to  do  this  he  is  surely  entitled 
to  a  fair  margin  of  profit. 

Necessary  Factors  in  Estimating 

The  folloAving  items  also  enter  into  most  Avork  and  must 
being  considered  in  detail  before  the  preliminary  cost  of  a 
piece  of  Avork  can  ])e  considered  as  complete : 
Interest  Hauling  Materials 

Overhead  Expense  Supervision 

Bonds  Labor 
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Insurance — 

Employers'  Liability 

Public  Liability 

Fire  Insurance 

Special  Risks 
Freight  on  oiltfit  to  and 

from  work 
IVEoving  in  and  out 
Land  Damages 
Camp  and  other  buildings 
Preliminary  woi'k 
Cost  of  materials  plus 
freight 


Loss  on  Board 
Transportation  of  Labor 
Tools 

Plant  Rental 
Supplies 

Running  Repairs 
General  Repairs 
Special 
]\Iachineiy 
Fuel  and  Power 
Water 


Taking  up  these  items  in  order  we  will  comment  brieHy 
on  each : 

Interest. — This  is  covered  in  our  discussion  of  financial 
credits. 

Overhead. — A  contractor  shoukl  esta])]ish  the  pi-opoi- 
cost  of  the  overhead  charges  in  his  business.  Tiiis  should 
iiu-lude  the  charges,  salary  allowance  for  members  of  the 
firm,  traveling  expenses,  etc.  Provision  should  also  be 
made  here  for  the  maintenance  of  an  e(|uipinent  stoi-age 
yard. 

Bonds. — No  comment  should  be  necessary  heiT  on  lliis 
item. 

Insurance. — It  is  not  necessai-y  to  make  a  discussion  of 
the  ordinary  items  but  we  Avish  to  call  attention  lo  the 
fact  that  pi'udence  would  recjuire  that  any  combustible 
material,  together  Avith  camps,  storehouses,  etc.,  should 
be  insured  and  such  in.surance  is  of  course  a  proper  item 
of  cost  to  the  work.  There  are  often  special  risks  which 
occur  upon  a  job  which  may  be  pi'otected  by  insurance, 
find  such  insurance  is  also  part  of  the  cost. 

Freight  on  Outfit.— This  is  possibly  a  portion  of  the 
item  following  but  we  have  listed  it  separately  because 
we  believe  that  many  contractoi-s  under-estimate  the 
amount  of  fi-eight  that  they  will  be  required  to  pay  on 
their  outfits  in  such  cases. 

Moving  In  and  Out  Expense.— This  is  an  item  fre- 
(juently  overlooked  by  contractors  but  one  which  requires 
cai-eful  consideration.  First,  there  is  expense  of  loading 
outfit  in  the  contractors'^  yard;  second,  the  unloading  of 
it  at  point  of  destination ;  third,  the  moving  of  it  perhaps 
many  miles  across  country;  fourth,  the  setting  up  and 
getting  plant  to  operate,  and  the  reverse  of  all  these 
operations  until  the  plant  is  again  delivered  in  the  con- 
tractors' yard. 

Land  Damages.— This  is  an  item  which  Ave  believe  many 
conti-actors  neglect  entirely  and  still  it  is  one  which  costs 
considerable  sums  of  money.  This  seems  particularly 
true  in  connection  A\'ith  county  road  work. 

Land  damages   accrue  from   the  use   of  property  for 


camping  purposes,  from  moving  outfits  across  fields  for 
the  diversion  of  public  highAvays  and  for  storage  yard 
and  other  construction  layout. 

Camp  and  Other  BuUdings.— This  is  another  fi-uitful 
source  of  under-estimating  by  contractors,  often  in  the 
loose  assumption  that  "The  boarding  house  will  pay  for 
the  camps."  If  such  a  condition  ever  existed  it  must 
have  been  a  great  many  years  ago  and  we  believe  that 
pi-esent-day  conditions  necessitate  including  the  cost  of 
all  camps  and  temporary  buildings  re(juired  to  cany  on. 
the  work.  We  further  believe  that  contractors  should  be 
careful  to  avoid  the  thought  of  high  salvage  values  to 
avoid  subsequent  disappointment. 

Preliminary  Work.— This  is  an  item  Avhich  should  not 
only  be  considered  in  cost  estimating  but  we  believe  that 
Ave  should  digress  from  the  subject  for  a  moment  and 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  probably  a  duty  AAdiich 
every  contractor  oAves  to  himself  to  work  out  a  definite 
scheme  of  handling  a  piece  of  work  before  he  proceeds 
Avith  an  estimate.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  must  de- 
lail  the  laying  out  of  an  entire  piece  of  Avoi-k  but  that  he 
must  see  clearly  that  a  certain  general  line  of  procedure 
can  be  followed  willi  expectation  of  proper  results  there- 
fi'om. 

Cost  of  Materials.— Mention  is  made  of  this  ])artic- 
ularly  to  emphasize  the  fact 'that  a  cost  estimate  is 
usually  based  on  certain  .material  quotations,  and  it  is 
xery  necessary  in  these  times  that  a  prospective  bidder 
should  be  careful  to  be  properly  covered  Avith  material 
(luotations  Avhen  making  a  bid  and  to  clo.se  up  i)i-()m])tly 
with  the  material  dealers  after  the  aAvard  of  the  contract. 

In  connection  Avith  this  comes  a  (luestion  of  freight 
Avhich  must  not  be  overlooked  but  in  case  of  the  pi-esent 
raihvay  situation  it  Avould  seem  necessary  for  every  bid- 
der to  make  special  provision  in  his  proposal  to  pi-otect 
again.st  a  change  in  freight  rates  during  the  time  of  the 
work. 

Hauling  Materials.— All  hauling  costs  should  be  very 
<'arefully  analyzed,  as  they  are  often  a  fruitful  source  of 
under-estimation. 

Supervision. — Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  any 
computation  of  labor  also  includes  any  super\dsion  which 
is  not  covered  in  the  item  of  overhead.  This  Avould 
usually  mean  general  foremen,  timekeepers,  labor  agents. 

Labor. — Labor  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  item  in  the 
computing  of  cost  Avhich  a  contractor  has  to  deal  Avith. 
Rates  have  been  rising  for  several  years  and  it  is  ap- 
parent that  wages  have  not  reached  their  peak.  Provi- 
sion must  be  made  somcAvhere  to  protect  against  Avhat  the 
bidder  considers  the  maxinium  rate  Avhich  Avill  accrue 
during  the  life  of  the  contract. 
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Loss  on  Board. — In  most  cases  there  is  a  definite  board 
loss  in  connection  with  camps.  While  this  may  not  be 
true  Avith  large  camps,  working  through  a  considerable 
period  of  time,  the  small  movable  camj)  such  as  is  in 
vogue  on  highway  work  usually  contributes  a  constant 
loss  to  the  Avork. 

Transportation  of  Labor. — This  is  an  item  very  often 
neglected,  yet  it  is  very  common  to  have  to  advance  rail- 
road fai'es  to  laborers  with  the  resulting  increase  in  the 
cost  of  the  work. 

Tools. — Contractors  often'  fail  to  make  the  proper 
allowance  for  tools.  Careful  analysis  of  work  done  will 
show  that  a  tool  item  is  a  very  appreciable  one  in  every 
contract  and  will  also  indicate  that  tools  do  not  carry 
any  too  well  from  job  to  job,  but  that  there  is  a  definite 
and  heavy  loss  on  every  job  in  connection  with  this  item. 

Plant  Rental. — As  mentioned  before  this  should  be 
covered  by  special  paper. 

Supplies. — This  is  an  item  which  is  often  neglected  as 
l)eing  a  minor  consideration.  On  certain  classes  of  work 
it  is  really,  instead,  a  very  heavy  item.  The  cost  of 
packing,  grease,  hose,  rubber  boots  and  other  rubber 
goods,  should  be  given  careful  consideration  and  the 
conti-actor  will  save  himself  money  by  checking  up  his 
past  work  and  arriving  at  a  clear  undei-standing  of  what 
such  costs  really  are. 

Running-  and  General  Repairs. — These  shoud  be  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  the  use  of  plant,  of  plant  ren- 
lal,  but  in  any  case  the  contractor  must  understand  that 
1  hey  are  necessary  parts  of  the  cost  of  doing  a  piece  of 
work. 

Special  Machinery. — (^n  many  contracts  it  is  necessary 
to  employ  in  addition  to  an  ordinary  contractoi''s  plant 
some  special  form  of  machinery  either  purchased  from  a 
manufacturer  or  built  by  the  contractor  for  the  work.  In 
cither  case  plant  i-ental  is  not  a  proper  charge  for  this 
class  of  equipment. 


The  entire  cost  of  it  less  its  scrap  value  must  be  charged 
to  the  one  job  on  which  it  is  used,  otherwise  a  contractor 
may  complete  a  lai-ge  amount  of  work  and  find  the  entire 
profits  tied  up  in  machinery  which  has  litte  value  other 
than  scrap. 

Fuel  and  Power. — The  cost  of  power  especially  varies 
so  much  in  different  localities  that  the  bidder  should  ac- 
quaint himself  carefully  with  the  local  conditions.  If  a 
large  amount  of  fuel  is  involved  careful  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  hauling  and  handling  of  same. 

Water. — This  item  often  becomes  a  serious  obstacle  to 
the  proper  handling  of  work  and  is  one  that  requires  a 
gi'eat  deal  of  attention.  It  sometimes  adds  very  mater- 
ially to  the  cost.  In  addition  to  this  we  wish  to  impress 
all  contractors  with  the  desirability  of  investigating  the 
available  water  supply  in  connection  with  a  given  piece 
of  work  l)efore  making  their  figures. 

Conclusion 

We  cannot  close  the  discussion  of  Cost  Estimating 
without  dwelling  for  a  moment  on  the  question  of  Cost 
Keeping.  The  fact  that  so  many  contracting  concerns 
ai-e  closed  out  of  business  each  year  is  a  strong  indica- 
tion that  something  is  not  coi-rect  with  the  way  construc- 
tion work  is  figured.  A  good  deal  of  it  comes  from  neg- 
lecting a  number  of  items  Avhich  we  have  mentioned 
above  and  which  do  not  appeal  to  some  men  as  being  of 
enough  moment  to  give  direct  consideration  to  when 
making  figures.  Other  trouble  comes  from  not  keeping- 
careful  cost  data  of  work  done  and  analyzing  such  costs. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  go  into  detail  re- 
garding such  things,  but  we  believe  that  a  contractor 
should  avoid  using  manufacturers'  statements  of  opei'at- 
iiig  costs  as  well  as  any  other  stop-watch  methods,  as  they 
usually  spell  loss  if  not  disaster.  A  certain  amount  of 
work  done  pei'  day  with  a  crew  opei'ating  at  a  certain 
expense  pei-  day  never  means  that  the  division  of  that 
daily  cost  by  that  daily  output  is  the  unit  cost  of  the 
item  in  question.  There  are  delays  and  other  things 
Avhich  so  afPect  this  ])rice  that  it  may  be  over  one-hundred 
per  cent  out  from  the  actual  cost  when  all  things  are 
taken  into  consideration. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  CHAPTER  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 

OF  ARCHITECTS. 

April  15,  1920. 

Tlie  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ai'chitects  was  held 
on  Thursday,  April  15th,  1920,  at  Tait's  Cafe,  168 
O'Farrell  Street. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  12:30  P.  IVI.  by  Mr. 
Svlvain  Schnaittaeher,  the  President. 

MINUTES. 

The  ]\Iinutes  of  the  meeting  held  on  March  18,  1920 
were  I'ead  and  approved. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

S.  V.  SUB-COMMITTEE  ON  COMPETITIONS:  No 
repoi-t. 

HH:LATI()NS    TO    building    CONTRACTORS:    Mr. 
Mooser  I'eported  that  notices  had  been  sent  to  all  Associa- 
tions to  appoint  delegates  to  a  conference. 
GENERAL  BUSINESS. 

COMMUNICATIONS:  From  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  enclosing  schedule  of  delegates  mileage  and 
ci-edential  cai'ds  to  the  Convention  to  he  held  at  Wash- 
ington, 1).  C.  ]\[ay  5,  6,  and  7,-1920;  from  JVIinnesota 
Cha])ter  relative  to  the  consideration  of  local  pi-oblems  of 
the  ])i'ofession  thi'oughout  the  country;  from  the  Ai'chi- 
tectural  League  of  New  York  relative  to  subscriptions  to 
the  Architectural  League  Year  Book ;  fi-om  National 
Housing  and  Town  Planning  (^ouncil  inviting  the  ap- 
pointment of  Delegates  to  attend  and  take  i)ai't  in  the 
coming  Tiiter-Allied  Housing  and  Town  Planning  (^on- 
gi-ess;  from  the  Southwest  Buildei-  and  (\)ntractor  re- 
garding (California  Mousing  and  Building  Institute;  from 
Mr.  John  British  Bi'ight,  ChaiT-man  of  the  Connnittce  on 
Public  Information  of  the  Philadelphia  Chapter,  A.  1.  A. 
relative  to  a  resolution  adopted  at  a  Special  Confei-ence 
of  the  Associated  General  Conti-actors  of  America. 

NEW  BUSINESS. 

Mr.  Coxhead  reported  the  election  of  Mr.  Ai-thur 
Brown,  Jr.,  to  membership  in  the  Institute  of  France  and 
moved  that  congratulations  of  the  Chaptei-  be  extended 
to  Mr.  Brown. 

Election  of  Delegates:  The  following  were  elected  dele- 
gates to  the  next  convention  of  the  Institute  to  take  i)lace 
in  Washinaton,  D.  C,  Mav  5,  6.  and  7.  1920;  :Messrs. 
W.  B.  Faville,  William  Mooser.  George  W.  Kelham,  Er- 
nest Coxhead,  Ai-thur  Brown,  Jr.,  John  Galen  Howard, 
.lohn  Reid,  Jr.  and  Sylvain  Schnaittachei-,  and  JMorris 
M.  Bruce,  the  Uvo  latter  being  delegates  ex-officio. 

Mr.  Edwin  Berestrom  of  Los  Anaeles,  described  condi- 
tions in  the  Southern  California  Chapter  where  weekly 
Director's  meetings,  and  bi-weekly  committee  meetings 
are  held.  Committees  are  large  to  covei'  entire  member- 
shij>.  He  expressed  hones  for  closei-  association  between 
the  two  Chapters  and  described  his  Chapter's  custom  of 
holding  Chapter  meetines  out  of  town  at  interesting 
places  and  suggested  joiiit  meetings  between  the  two 
(*hai)te]'s,  somewhere  between  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles.  He  also  touched  upon  the  Southern  California 
Chapter's  efforts  in  Chanter  and  Institute  advertising. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

There  bei)ig  no  further  business  befoi-e  the  Chapter, 
the  meeting  adjourned  at  2:30  P.  M. 

.Subject  to  approval ,  1920. 

MORRIS  M.  BRUCE,  Secretary. 


WASHINGTON  STATE  CHAPTER  AMERICAN  INSTI- 
TUTE OF  ARCHITECTS. 

259th  Meeting. 
IMinutes  of  the  259th  meetiuQ-  held  Wednesday,  April 
7,  6  :30  P.  M.,  at  the  Blue  Bird  Cafe  : 
Present — 25  members. 
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The  chapter  had  as  its  guests  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Ar- 
nold, President  of  a  new  chapter  of  the  National  Fire 
Prevention  Association,  recently  formed  in  Seattle ;  the 
secT-etary  of  the  association,  Captain  Stanslo  of  the  Fire 
Department;  and  Mr.  Moore,  the  Director  of  Manual 
Training  of  the  Seattle  Public  Schools. 

Minutes  of  the  previous  meetings  were  read  and  ap- 
pj'oved  without  correction. 

The  Secretary  read  a  nund)er  of  connnunications,  one 
of  which  was  from  the  Institute  relative  to  the  exhibit  to 
be  held  in  Washington  during  the  Convention.  Follow- 
ing the  reading  of  the  letter  from  the  Institute,  Mr.  Will- 
cox  moved  that  the  arrangements  for  the  participation 
of  this  chaptei-  be  left  to  the  Exhibition  Committee.  The 
motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Baeder.  Mr.  Willatzen  ob- 
jected to  the  form  of  the  motion,  due  to  the  financial 
ai-rangements  which  had  to  be  made,  and  wi.shed  to  have 
a  special  committee  appointed  to  handle  the  Washington 
exhibit.  Mr.  Willcox  suggested  a  substitute  motion : 
"That  the  financial  arrangements  be  left  to  the  Executive 
Committee  and  that  the  Exhibition  Committee  handle  the 
Washington  exhibit."  Some  discussion  followed  on  the 
method  of  bearing  the  expense  of  the  exhibit,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Institute's  communication  Avould  be  at  the 
late  of  $2  each  for  every  Institute  member  in  the  chap- 
tei-. The  report  of  the  Exhibition  Committee  having  not 
been  heard,  Mr.  Baeder  moved  that  the  question  before 
the  House  be  laid  on  the  table,  which  motion  was  carried. 

The  President  then  called  upon  Mr.  J.  E.  Blackwell, 
recently  appointed  Superintendent  of  Buildings,  City  of 
Seattle,  for  some  remarks.  Mr.  Blackwell  stated  that 
he  had  not  as  yet  formed  any  definite  policy,  but  was 
making  a  thorough  investigation  and  study  of  the  work 
of  his  department,  and  desired  to  have  the  help  and  sug- 
j';estions  of  any  of  the  chapter  members  in  connection 
Avith  his  work.  , 

The  report  of  the  Exhibition  Committee  was  made  by 
^Ir.  Willatzen,  chairman,  who  desired  to  call  the  chap- 
ter's attention  to  the  fine  work  Avhich  had  been  done  by 
Mr.  R.  M.  Hoffman,  the  landscape  architect,  in  the  laying 
out  and  arranging  of  the  settings  for  the  exhibit.  Mr. 
Willatzen  moved  that  the  chapter  express  its  apprecia- 
tion to  all  those  A\ho  assisted  in  the  success  of  the  exhibit. 
The  motion  being  seconded,  it  was  carried.  Mr.  Willcox 
moved  "That  the  report  of  the  Exhibition  Committee  be 
f^ccepted,  and  that  they  and  the  special  committee  of 
ladies  be  given  a  vote  of  thanks  for  their  work."  The 
motion  was  passed,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
write  letters  of  thanks  to  each  of  the  non-chapter  con- 
tributors to  the  exhibit.  Mr.  Baeder  then  moved  that 
the  subject  of  the  Washington  exhibit  be  taken  from  the 
table,  which  motion  being  seconded  was  carried.  Mr. 
Willcox  then  moved  that  his  former  motion:  "That  the 
financial  arrangements  be  left  to  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee and  that  the  Exhibition  Committee  handle  the  Wash- 
ington exhibit,"  be  considered.  The  previous  motion 
Avas  then  put  and  carried. 

The  Committee  on  Institute  Affairs,  Mr.  Huntington, 
chairman,  reported  in  reference  to  the  expense  of  dele- 
gates to  the  Convention,  and  he  moved  that  in  accordance 
Avith  the  usual  custom  of  the  chapter,  $300  be  appro- 
priated for  expense  of  delegates  to  the  Con\'ention.  The 
motion  being  seconded  by  Mr.  Willcox  was  passed.  Mr. 
Huntington  called  the  attention  of  the  chapter  to  a  com- 
munication from  the  Minnesota  chapter  containing  a 
resolution  of  considerable  length  relative  to  Convention 
matters,  and  it  was  resolved  that  consideration  of  this  be 
postponed  until  the  meeting  of  the  chapter  called  for  the 
consideration  of  purely  Institute  matters. 

Mv.  Bullard  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the 
A^ery  interesting  exhibition  being  held  at  the  Tacoma  Fine 
Arts  Society,  and  invited  all  members  to  view  the  exhibit 

(Continued  on   Page  xi) 
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MODERN  CUFF  DWELLER/ 


By  HENRY  H.  GUTTERSON 

Photographs  by  GABRIEL  MOULIN 


IT  was  a  gay  crisp  morning  as  we  sped  westward 
through  the  closely  built-up  streets  of  San  Francisco 
toward  the  ocean.  Spring  was  in  the  air  and  within 
ourselves  even  more  certainly,  marked  by  a  longing  for 
and  an  awakening  sense  of  the  beauty  of  living  away  from 
crowded  city  conditions.  We  talked,  as  so  many  were  be- 
ginning to  talk,  of  building  plans,  of  gardens,  views  and 
color  schemes ;  listening  with  anticipation  to  the  assurance 
from  the  driver  that  our  commonplaces  were  drab  in  com- 
parison with  what  we  traveled  toward.  Our  little  journey 
promised  well. 

A  turn  in  the  city  street  brought  us  face  to  face  with  a 
panorama  never  to  be  forgotten.  A  vast  expanse  flanked 
by  rolling  hills  dotted  with  forest  and  lightly  shrouded 
in  thin  veils  of  mist.  Opposite  our  vantage  point,  lovely 
Mt.  Tamalpais  stood  out  clear  against  a  cloud-rimmed  sky. 
Far  down  below  us  was  the  shimmering  water  of  the 
Golden  Gate  Strait.    To  the  east  the  entrance  to  the  unsur- 


passed harbor,  guarded  by  its  old  fort  on  the  point.  To 
the  west  a  rugged  coast  fading  away  to  the  horizon  on  the 
Pacific.  The  whole  picture  vibrated  with  life — gulls,  a 
fishing  fleet  returning  home,  a  steamer  clearing  for  the 
tropics,  and  that  sparkling,  dancing  water  accompanied  by 
the  detonation  of  the  surf  on  the  rocks  below. 

We  stood  spellbound  with  the  beauty  and  suddenness 
of  it  all.  Were  we,  indeed,  still  in  the  city?  Turning  to 
make  sure,  we  saw  the  proof — an  urban  trolley  car  at  the 
gate  of  a  great  park  wooded  with  evergreens — Lincoln 
Park,  where  the  municipal  golf  links,  equestrian  ways,  in- 
spiring trails  and  the  sea  air  invited  one  still  farther  away 
from  business  cares.  This  was  indeed  a  setting  for  a  home. 
And  there  was  an  enchanting  one  at  our  feet ;  yes,  and 
others  beyond!  What  could  be  more  fascinating  and 
unique?  ! '*'***^ 

The  first  house  proved  to  be  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Moon.     It  rested  on  the  very  edge,  anchored 
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firmly  to  the  cliff  and  the  city  street  by  a  high  garden 
wall.  On  the  south  or  street  front,  one  was  held  just 
slightly  aloof  by  a  dense  cypress  hedge,  head  high.  Through 
it  opened  the  two  entrances,  the  one  open  for  cars  entering 
the  double  garage  and  for  service  and  deliveries  through  a 
low  arch  alongside;  the  other  barred  by  graceful  wooden 
gates  painted  an  ultra-marine  blue  and  hung  on  well 
designed  masonry  posts.  On  opening  these  gates  we  had 
the  first  real  introduction  to  the  spirit  of  romance  and 
colorful  beauty  that  must  have  prompted  both  architects 
and  owners  in  their  work.  A  charming,  simple,  formal 
garden,  secluded  and  yet  playing  such  an  important  part 
in  its  invitation  to  the  guest. 

The  problem  involved  in  the  house,  we  were  told,  was 
complicated  because  it  was  an  alteration.  This,  however, 
was  only  one  of  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  as  we 
saw  the  problem.  The  cliff,  the  restricted  fifty-foot  front- 
age, the  fact  that  the  all-important  view  was  toward  the 
north — all  these  things  immediately  came  to  mind  as  factors 
to  be  considered.  It  is  not  now  apparent  what  was  old  and 
what  was  new,  so  that  the  alteration,  as  an  operation, 
seemed  successful.  As  to  the  other  problems,  what  could 
be  more  natural,  livable  and  graceful  than  this  descending 
garden  giving  access  and  seclusion,  sunlight  and  fore- 
ground to  the  principal  rooms  on  main  and  bedroom  floors? 
The  brick  paved  walk  and  steps  leading  down  to  the  front 
door  warmed  the  grey  concrete  balustrade  around  the 
marble  fountain  set  in  a  lawn  in  front  of  the  drawing- 
room  windows — a  very  dignified,  simple  ticheme  in  fine 
scale  with  the  rather  small,  intivnate  house.  It  typified  the 
consistent  endeavor  throughout  to  offset  the  greyness  of 
the  occasional  periods  of  foggy  weather.  This  morning  in 
the  bright  sunshine  the  warm,  maroon-tinged,  stucco  walls, 
topped  with  a  fine  bold  variegated  Spanish  tile  roof,  the 
door,  the  garden  and  even  the  sparkling,  noisy  water  in  the 
fountain  was  cheerily  recalling  the  great  cliffs  and  water 
below.  In  fact,  the  whole  color  scheme  is  taken  from  the 
cliff  and  water — the  plaster  matching  the  earth  color  ex- 
actly. The  front  door  is  done  in  polychrome — yellow,  light 
green  and  burnt  orange  with  hood  lined  with  panels  illum- 
inated with  colorful  stencil  work  flanked  by  iron  grilles. 
Opposite  the  entrance  door  is  the  only  opening  in  the  west 
party  line  wall,  giving  a  vista  and  a  bit  of  late  western 
sunshine  onto  the  door  step. 

The  interior  gave  us  at  once  the  sense  of  refined  quality 
and  completeness.  To  the  critical  eye,  the  furnishings 
lacked  great  originality,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  all  was 
most  finished  in  appointments,  expressing  consistency, 
comfort  and  thoughtful  care.  The  scale,  proportions  and 
colorings  were,  as  on  the  exterior,  most  harmonious.  The 
wall  and  ceiling  treatments,  except  for  the  dining-room 
(entirely  in  Circassian  walnut),  were  neutral  colored,  heav- 
ily painted,  canvas  surfaces  with  an  interesting  texture 
built  up  of  several  colors,  but  all  mantaining  a  unifying 
similarity ;  darker  in  the  library  and  lighter  in  the  bed- 
rooms. The  dining-room  with  its  great  commanding  bay 
window  and  oval  wood  ceiling  was  particularly  dignified 
in  its  furnishing. 

But  the  perfect  day  impelled  us  to  look  out  and  realize 
the  raison  de'etre  of  the  whole  happy  scheme.  Each  room 
had  full  vantage  of  the  panorama  through  well  placed 
windows  and  each  in  such  a  different  way  that  there  was 
no  monotony.  True,  this  variety  has  been  achieved  some- 
what at  the  expense  of  the  composition  of  the  rear  facade. 
The  principal  rooms  looking  to  the  garden  and   the   sun 
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liceived  most  adequate  light.  On  the  stair  landing,  mid- 
ray  between  first  and  second  floors,  a  door  opened  into 
he  garage !  An  astonishingly  unique  plan,  this,  but  one 
if  great  convenience.  There  was  a  noticeable  lack  of  ex- 
;2ss  minor  rooms — no  breakfast-room,  sun-room,  dressing- 
pom — which  gave  the  plan  the  true  character  of  a  small 
ousc  instead  of  a  reduced,  large  house.  This  was  most 
rratifying  and  doubtless  made  for  directness  and  simplicity 
:f  living  arrangements.  A  study  of  the  plan  proved  of  in- 
srest,  especially  when  we  bore  in  mind  that  the  original 
ouse  had  a  little  used  library  where  the  garage  now  is 
-nd  that  the  second  floor  was  then  the  one  really  livable 
lortion  of  the  house  because  the  former  living-room  opened 
?niy  to  the  north. 

■   As  we  walked  up  again  through  the  little  garden  a  feel- 
=ng  of   friendliness    came    with    us    and    we    congratulated 
hose  who  had  so  well  collaborated  in  the  making  of  this 
seal  home. 

A  short  walk  down  the  slope  gave  us  a  better  glimpse 
of  a  gay  little  villa  set  midway  between  surf  and  street. 
i.^or  all  the  world  it  was  like  a  retired  mariner's  haven  with 
Tiled  promenade  commanding  the  strait,  with  flags  flying 
and  domed  telescope  on  the  roof.  Fanciful,  perhaps  remi- 
-liscent  of  foreign  ports,  it  was  too  new  to  have  become 
E)roperly  a  part  of  its  setting,  but  it  made  up  for  its  lack 
t)f  architectural  merit  by  its  gay  spontaneity  and  spirit. 
;  Farther  along  we  were  attracted  by  another  tile  roofed 
-louse  with  walls  of  a  lovely  yellow-pink  travertine  color 
and  most  interesting  texture.  A  frank,  sturdy  house,  de- 
signed by  its  architect-owner,  Mr.  George  Kelham,  for 
withstanding  the  storms.  The  tiles,  set  with  marked  irreg- 
ularity of  color  and  line,  softened  the  roof  lines  attrac- 
tively, giving  a  look  of  age.  Also  the  house  was  most  de- 
lightfully weathered,  with  heavy,  well-detailed  oak  shutters 
and  paneled  doors,  grey  as  with  the  weather  of  centuries, 
^ut  only  as  one  passes  the  front  and  turns  in  toward  the 
^entrance  on  the  low  or  easterly  side  does  the  full  charm  of 
Ihe  exterior  reveal  itself.  Through  an  iron  gate  in  an 
''abutting  wall  we  gained  access  to  an  entrance  terrace.  A 
'walk  of  klinker  bricks  leads  one  between  planted  borders 
nast  a  group  of  arched  windows  with  second  floor  balcony 
,to  a  very  beautiful  entrance  door  with  stone  pilasters  and 
over  door  treatment  paneled  with  sgrafito  work  with  a 
background  of  deep  pink,  many  shades  darker  than  the 
^wall,  but  toning  with  it.  All  is  of  a  scale  and  detailed  to 
'prepare  one  for  the  interior. 

As    we    entered,    a    sense   of    spaciousness    was   at    once 
noticeable.     The  entrance  hall  extended  through  the  house 
.from  east  to  west  so   that  it  had   ample  light  from   west 
'windows.     The  hall  was  paneled  in  southern  gum  finished 
in    lovely   walnut    tones,    and    against    the    fine    long   wall 
space  on  the  right  was  just  the  proper  console  and  mirror 
^in  well  selected  Chinese  design.     Opposite  were  the  doors 
to  the  dining-room,  which  was  done   in   a  simple   scheme 
with   painted    walls    in    panels    and    marble-faced    fireplace 
;  without  shelf  or  over  mantel.     A  perfect  scale  model  of  an 
old  Back  Bay  ship  and  a  quaint  oil  portrait  gave  notes  of 
distinction  and  individuality  to  the  room.     A  refined,  con- 
servative, restful  room  it  was,  well  suited  to  its   purpose 
.  and   flooded  with  sun  at  breakfast  time.     Midway   in  the 
hall,  a  short  flight  of  easy  steps  lifted  the  floor  level  to  that 
of  the  living-room.     From  this  level  rose  the  simple,  digni- 
fied  main    stair   with   carved    newell    and    turned    spindles 
ending  in  a  balcony  rail  at  the  second  floor. 

Through  a  well  designed  doorway  access  was  had  to 
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MAIN   KNTRANCK    WALK. 
RESIDENCE  OF  MRS.  GEORGE  W.   KELHAM,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


1 
GEORGE   W.   KELHAM,   Architect. 


SEASIDE  VILLA,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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the  living-room,  a  most  distinguished,  restful  and  beauti-- 
full}^  appointed  room  done  in  the  Italian  manner.  Its  most^ 
notable  feature  was  its  great  ceiling  height,  to  which  itsi 
other  proportions  were  in  fine  harmony.  Also  the  skillful] 
use  of  a  walnut-colored,  paneled,  gum-wood  wainscot,  about i 
eight  feet  in  height  and  in  rather  strong  contrast  with  the' 
light  colored  plastered  walls  and  ceiling  beams,  gave  usj 
the  sense  of  intimacy,  as  does  a  low  ceiling,  and  also  the^ 
freedom  and  distinction  of  the  high  ceiling.  "  : 

The  walls  were  sand  finished,  painted  in  colors,' 
blended  to  a  neutral,  warm,  clouded  grey,  over  which  was 
stenciled  a  geometric  pattern  skillfully  wiped  ofif  sufficiently) 
to  relieve  any  set  look.  The  beams  were  stenciled  also.  ^ 
Opposite  the  entrance  door  was  a  fine  travertine  fireplace,  ! 
well  carved  and  furnished  and  supporting  an  interesting! 
piece  of  sculpture  called  "Morgan,"  by  Edith  Burroughs.  I 
Flanking  it  were  two  rectangular  bay  windows  command-  ; 
ing  that  marvelous  marine  view  one  was  never  able  to 
forget. 

The  west  party  wall  was  blank,  afifording  an  ideal 
space  for  a  rich  and  rare  tapestry  cartoon  painted  in  the 
ancient  manner  on  fine  canvas;  an  old  chest  and  two  fine 
high-backed  Italian  chairs.  The  east  wall  had  a  three- 
sided  bay  window  in  which  a  quaint  old  mahogany  desk 
was  placed.     At  either  side  were   book  and   music  cases. 
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DETAIL   OF   MAIN  DOORWAY 
Residence  of  Mrs.  George  W.  Kelham.  George  W.  Kelham,  Architect. 


EASTERN    FACADE 
Residence  of  Mrs.  George  W.  Kelham.  George  W.  Kelham,  Architect. 


long  the  south  side  was  again  a  spacious  wall  surface 
gainst  which  was  set  a  grand  piano.  Over  it  was  a  most 
jtscinating  wooden  balcony  opening  from  the  second  floor 
,tting-room.  From  it  hung  a  rich  prayer  rug,  giving  ex- 
,?llent  color  harmony  with  walls  and  furnishings.  A  well 
esigned  refectory  table  on  which  was  a  beautiful  lamp, 
ghting  both  floor  and  ceiling,  was  centered  on  a  large 
riental  rug.  These,  together  with  an  over  stufifed  divan 
-nd  other  smaller  pieces,  completed  the  room. 

We  lingered  there  long,  enjoying  its  peaceful,  quiet, 
[ichness — its  views  over  the  formal,  inclosed  court  yard 
'/ith  its  wall  fountain,  to  the  blue  waters  and  the  pounding 
urf  on  the  beach. 

This  room  was  indeed  the  chef  d'oeuvre  of  the  house, 
-nd  after  noting  the  fact  that  the  well  appointed  second 
oor  and  service  ro(3ms  supported  it  adequately,  but,  again, 
vithout  any  superfluities,  we  went  back  to  it  for  one  last 
urvey.  What  an  atmosphere  to  carry  in  memory  each 
ay  to  the  crowded,  noisy  city  and  to  return  home  to  at 
ight  for  rest  and  inspiration! 

Our  return  to  the  city  was  marked  by  considerable 
eflection  about  and  enthusiasm  for  the  joys  of  being  a  cbfif 
weller — or,  for  that  matter,  an  owner  of  an  attractive 
uburban  or  country  home  in  any  well  chosen  locality.  The 
pring  air  was  still  at  work. 


PRINCIPAL  BEDROOM 
Residence  of  M.  B.  Moon. 


Bliss  &  Faville,  Architects. 
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WHAT  1/  THE  PROSPECT? 

Some  Reflections  by  Willis  Polk 


,1  I 


The  trouble  with  California  is,  we  have  so  many  assets 
it  is  hard  to  compute  them.  There  is  more  tillable  acreage 
in  this  state  than  in  the  whole  of  France,  which  has  sus- 
tained forty  million  people  for  centuries,  while  we  have  but 
three  million  here. 

We  face  the  problem  of  being  over-advertised  but  un- 
der sold.  What  is  needed  is  the  plain  truth,  rather  than 
sugar  to  catch  flies.  Every  Californian  is  a  potential  booster, 
but  we  don't  need  to  establish  a  swimming  school  for  gold 
fish.  There  is  a  right  way  to  tell  the  truth.  John  Muir,  the 
great  Scotch-Californian  scientist  said  one  day  to  his  friend 
William  Keith,  the  equally  famous  Scotch-Californian  art- 
ist, "Willie,  as  I  crossed  the  bay  this  morning  Mt.  Tamal- 
pais  looked  almost  like  your  picture  of  it."  "Nature  is  look- 
ing up,"  answered  Keith.  But  fine  artist  as  Keith  was,  he 
declared  that  it  was  impossible  to  paint  the  great  monu- 
ments of  nature  of  which  the  West  is  proud — Yosemite, 
King's  River,  the  Grand  Canyon,  the  many  other  wonders 
which  bring  joy  and  despair  to  an  artist's  heart. 

The  idea  of  boosting  California  now  appears  to  have 
been  taken  up  by  the  Realtors.  That  the  world  generally 
discounts  a  Realtor  is  well  known.  However,  we  know  our 
Realtors  and  will  back  them  up.  They  cannot  exaggerate 
our  values,  and  at  the  same  time  we  can  cheerfully  admit 
that  Realtors  made  Los  Angeles.  That  is  not  the  ques- 
tion ;  our  problem  now  is  to  resolve  that  all  California  will 
tell  the  world  what  we  have  to  sell. 

Let  us  advertise  our  merchandise;  let  us  tell  the  truth. 
Let  us  admit  that  wooden  nutmegs  and  gold  bricks  are 
not  on  our  shelves  and  that  they  would  be  drugs  on  the 
market  in  comparison  to  our  genuine  articles. 

Let  us  set  forth  without  fear  or  favor  that  our  articles 
are  Simon  pure,  all  wool,  a  yard  wide  and  dyed  in  the  cloth. 
Let  us  guarantee  our  products.  Let  us  prove  that  the  re- 
wards of  thrift,  industry,  frugality  and  fair  dealings  are  ours 
and  that  we  are  willing  to  share  with  all  who  join  us.  But 
let  us  not  forget  that  the  prosperity  of  all  cities  is  insepar- 
ably coupled  with  the  prosperity  of  the  State;  therefore 
"California,  first,  last  and  all  the  time,"  should  be  our 
slogan. 

"California,  where  the  spring  is  in  the  autumn, 
The  autumn  is  in  the  summer. 
The  summer  is  in  the  winter. 
And  there  ain't  no  winter  at  all." 

Every  city  has  its  Montagues  and  Capulets.  Ours  has 
its  rival  Improvement'  Clubs  and  District  Associations. 
They  should  be  drilled  to  do  team  work.  One  of  the  ele- 
mentary rules  of  Auction  Bridge  is  "never  overbid  your 
partner."  Just  let  that  sink  in.  San  Francisco  should  let 
Los  Angeles  alone;  she  is  a  partner;  don't  kick  if  she  has 
done  most  of  the  work  so  far  in  advertising  our  assets. 

Remember  one  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley's  poems: 
"He's  all  stove  up  with  rumatiz, 
There  haint  no' shine  on  them  shoes  of  his; 
His  hair  aint  cut — but  his  eye  teeth  is. 
He  aint  refined,  as  he  ort  to  be, 
Ner  his  clothes  don't  fit  him — but  he  fits  me!" 

These  general  remarks  fit  every  business.  I  am  espec- 
ially interested,  and  best  acquainted,  with  the  building  busi- 
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ness.  Its  future  looks  rosy,  general  business  depressio 
must  soon  end  and  its  end  is  in  sight.  It  will  be  followe 
by  a  literal  boom  in  building. 

Industrial  depression,  invariably  coupled  with  deflatior 
came,  placed  its  blight,  and  is  now  about  to  tip  the  hat  giii 
and  depart.    We  must  speed  the  parting  guest  and  preparl 
ourselves  for  the  new  era.    The  one  outstanding  aspect  ci 
the  situation  is  the  present  shortage  in  housing — domestic! 
industrial  and  commercial — the  building  business  must  sup 
ply  this  deficiency  and  is  therefore  destined  to  become  tre 
mendously  active.     First  it  must  regain  public  confidenc 
by  putting  its  house  in  order.     Capital  is  like  a  turtle,  i 
withdraws  into  its  shell  if  menaced,  but  like  the  tortoise  i 
can    outdistance    the    proverbial    hare    when    its    course  i 
clearly  defined. 

It  is  now  squarely  up' to  those  engaged  in  the  buildin.i 
business  to  interest  capital  in  prospective  investments  b; 
proving  that  all  elements  of  excess  cost  of  material  and  lo\ 
efficiency  of  labor  have  been  or  will  be  eliminated.  { 

Labor  must  realize  this  and  do  its  part;  but  the  rea 
canker  sore  most  needing  treatment  is  the  so-called  Cos 
Plus  System. 

Under  this  method,  the  efficiency  of  labor  declined 
some  think  as  much  as  50  per  cent,  certainly  it  is  a  systen 
that  puts  a  premium  on  inco/npetence,  demoralizes  discip 
line  and  terrifies  capital.  Instead  of  being  a  sore  needirij 
treatment,  indeed  a  capital  operation  may  have  to  be  per 
formed,  anyway  cost-plus  is  an  incubus  upon  the  buildiiij 
business  and  its  vogue  is  on  the  wane. 

Prior  to  re-establishment  of  complete  confidence,  capi 
tal  must  be  shown  that  exposures  the  country  over  of  pric 
fixing  in  certain  cases,  are  not  indicative  of  a  widespreat 
combination  comprising  the  building  business  as  a  whole 
We  must  return  to  methods  upon  which  the  laws  of  bartei 
and  sale  were  founded.  We  must  get  back  to  sound  funda 
mentals,  with  both  labor  and  capital  doing  team  work. 

And  don't  forget  that  it  is  good  business  for  every  one 
to  make  a  city  attractive. 

In  1902  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago  asked  itself 
"What  can  we  do  for  Chicago?"  The  Club  had  created  : 
morale  among  its  membership,  of  which  each  member  wa 
boasting,  and  the  more  they  boasted,  the  more  they  wantec 
in  a  spirit  of  business  conservation,  to  justify  their  boasts 
They  boosted  Chicago,  they  boosted  themselves  as  individ 
uals,  they  commenced  to  feel  their  power,  and  realizinji 
what  it  was,  they  commenced  looking  for  wise  ways  ii 
which  to  employ  such  power. 

They  formed  the  Chicago  Plan  Committee. 

They  proposed  to  make  a  cold-blooded-matter-of-faci 
plan  for  the  expansion  and  developmerit  of  Chicago  alon; 
material  lines! 

This  proposal,  notwithstanding  that  it  emanated  fron 
the  safest  and  sanest  business  men  of  the  community  wa 
received  with  indifference. 

It  was  ridiculed  by  the  press. 

It  was  viewed  with  unconcern  and  treated  with  scon 

by  the  politicians. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  it  did  not  interest  the  genera 
public. 
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In  other  words  it  had  to  prove  itself  right  beyond  all  but  not  his  vision,  his  body  imprisoned  but  not  the  child- 

cument      This  it  has  done,   and   now   Chicago,   after  25  ren  of  his  brain,  illustrates  the  fate  of  the  Burnham  Plan 

^trs    has   learned   that  public   weal   and   private   interest  of  San  Francisco,  which  rests  unheeded  in  the  file  room  of 

■e  practically  identical.     At  first  some  of  the  Commercial  the  City  Engineer's  ofifice  in  the  oblivion  to  which  it  was 

lub    members    had    their    misgivings,    some    of    them,  .if  consigned  by  our  blind  administration.     You  cannot  expect 

ee    would  not  have  supported  the  Club,  but  under  that  more  from  your  city  government  than  its  combined  ability 

ron-  leadership  the  timid  ones  stayed  in  the  fights,  and  is  capable  of  giving.    The  Chicago  Commercial  Club  found 

-ready  Chicago  under  this  impulse  has  emerged  from  the  that  out  and  took  matters  into  its  own  hands. 

,ndition  of  being  one  of  the  most  uninteresting  and  un-  That  is  what  we  ought  to  do  for  ourselves.     We  ought 

.tractive  cities  in  the  world,  to  a  condition  that  is  rapidly  to  get  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago  to  tell  us  how  to  do 

-aking  her  one  of  the  most  attractive  cities,  and  is  finding  it. 

',t  to  its   immense  satisfaction   that  it  has   made  a   good  It  would  be  the  soundest  kind  of  business  pohcy— the 

vestment.  expense  of  any  proposed  improvement,  instead  of  increasing 

-     All   this   efifort  resulted   in   the   "Plan   of   Chicago"  as  the  tax  rate  would  increase  the  assessment  roll, 

fepared  by  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago.  How  can  you  estimate  the  value  of  time?     The  tele- 

The  Chronicle's  Plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  Sutro  phone,  telegraph,  cable,  wireless  air  mail  plane,  rapid  trans- 

I'cean  Front  Park  properties  prompts  me  to  observe  that  portation.   increased   facilities   of  traffic,   such   as   bridges, 

i  hile  no  other  place  in  the  world  approaches  San  Francisco  etc.,   are   an   intangible   asset,    they   possess   a   commercial 

\  picturesque  charm,  no  other  place  in  the  world  has  paid  value  impossible  to  estimate. 

)  little  attention  to  the  preservation  and  adornment  of  its  That  is  an  element  in  City  Planning, 

itural  advantages.  We  have  by  nature  the  most  picturesque  site  of  any 

i      The  improvement  of  the  Sutro  properties  is  only  a  link  city  in  the  world,  but  we  are  so  used  to  it  that  we  don't 

1  a  chain  of  betterments  included  in  the  report  of  the  late  appreciate  it. 

;.  H.  Burnham  as  covered  by  the  so-called  Burnham  Plan  I   have   seen  the  famous  water  fronts  of  most  world 

{  San  Francisco.     Mr.  Burnham  devoted  the  better  part  cities— Naples,    Genoa,    Venice,    the    quays    of    Paris,    the 

ff  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life— during  the  very  peak  Thames   Embankment  in   London,   but   no  where   is   there 

i  his  mental  powers— to  a  calm  analysis  of  city  planning  such  a  prospect  as  ours,  the  Marina,  the  bay,  the   Mann 

roblems.  Hills,   are   they  not  beautiful?     Think  of   them— shall   we 

He   accumulated  an  unsurpassed   amount  of  reference  allow  any  of  them  to  be  lost  to  us?     Shall  we  allow   the 

"ocuments— all  kinds  of  surveys,  as  well  as  accurate  his-  Marina  to  revert  back  to  the  shambles,  shacks  and  quag- 

3rical  facts  relating  to  the  growth  of  cities  from  ancient  mires  of  its  former  conditions? 

^'mes  to  the  present  day,  the  evolution  and  solution  of  their  Paris  and  its  slums  of  the  17th  cenutfy,  and  then  Lon- 
iractical  problems  of  circulation,  trade,  commerce  and  don  exceeding  in  squalor  all  other  cities  in  its  pre-Chris- 
rtistic  adornment— all  designed  to  give  fame  and  thus  topher  Wren  days,  are  now,  in  point-  of  attractiveness,  the 
jDntribute  to  the  material  and  commercial  welfare  as  well  marvels  of  the  modern  world.  San  Francisco's  task  in  coin- 
's add  to  the  political  power  of  a  community.  parison  is  simple.  Chicago,  London,  Paris,  had  nothing  to 
'  Mr.  Burnham's'book  on  the  Plan  of  San  Francisco  is  begin  with— San  Francisco  has  everything.  The  trouble 
yell  worth  studying.  His  many  other  works,  especially  here  is  that  we  detract  from  rather  than  add  to  our  incom- 
^is  book  on  the  Chicago  Plan,  said  to  have  cost  $150,000.00  parable  heritage. 

3  produce,  are  all  available  for  study.     Chicago.  Cleveland,  Our  public  work  is  not  co-ordinated.  The  development 

Vashington  and  many  other  cities  are  rapidly  bringing  to  and  improvement  of  the  city  as  a  whole  is  under  the  direc- 

ractical  use  the  dreams  that  Burnham  dreamt  for  them,  tion  of  divided  control.     The  War  Department,  the  Harbor 

;Vhy    should    not    San    Francisco    realize    some    of    these  Commission,  the    Park   Commission,   the   Supervisors,   the 

': reams?  Board   of   Public   Works,   to   say    nothing   of   private    real 

|r      We  have  a  City  Plan  Commission,  under  it  our  City  estate  promoters,  all  work  independently  of  each  other  and 

engineer  is  making  a  plan  for  future  development  of  the  ^-^q-^^   of  them   conform   to   a  common  plan.      Maybe   Boss 

;:jty.     He   is   earnest  and   industrious,   I   hold   him   in   the  gj^       ^.^  ^^s  ^  realtor,  but  he  made   Washington;   maybe 

^iighest  personal  esteem— he  is  a  competent  engineer,  but  ^^^^^  Haussman  was  a  speculator,  but  he  made  Paris. 

'     Vr  r^''.'/''^  ^   Tw     .•      .          T^      r       r^.•  San  Francisco  doesn't  need  a  boss,  but  it  should  adopt 

Charles     Moore     of     Washington,     D.     C,     Chairman  i            j  r  n        •<- 

\ational    Commission    of    Fine    Arts,    for    twenty    years  ^  P^^"  ^"^  *°^^°^               ,         ,       u   .                   ..         z         . 

LCtivelv    connected    with    city    planning    projects,    paid    a  Pericles,   not  for  arts   sake,  but  as  a  matter  ot  pure 

•ipeciaf  visit,  about  two  years  ago,  to  San  Francisco  to  go  statesmanship,  made  Athens  beautiful,  and  Greece  tor  more 

ap  on  the  Twin  Peaks  in  the  foot  steps  of  the  late  D.  H.  than  2000  years  has  been  collecting  the  dividends. 

3urnham   so  that   he   could   visualize   some   of   Burnham's  As  Mr.  Burnham  said :  "Make  no  little  plans ;  they  have 

Ireams  for  San  Francisco.     We  then  went  to  the  City  En-  no  magic  to  stir  men's  blood  and  probably  themselves  will 

,nneer's  ofifice  and  were  shown  the  plans  being  made.  not  be  realized.      Make  big  plans  ;  aim   high  in  hope   and 

Mr.  Moore  asked  where  the  Burnham  plan  was.  "Oh!"  work,  remembering  that  a  noble    logical  diagram  once  re- 

hey  said,  "It's  up  in  the  file  room."    Mr.  Moore  said  "Why  corded  will  never  die.  but  long  after  we  are  gone  will  be  a 

lon't  you  put  it  up  on  the  wall  here  and  let  it  talk  to  you?"  living  thing,  asserting  itself  with  ever-growing  insistency. 

Phidias,  blinded  by  a  blind  administration,  cruelly  blinded  Remember  that  our  sons  and  grandsons  are   going  to   do 

.vith  red  hot  irons,  then  imprisoned,  cast  into  a  dungeon,  things   that   would   stagger   us.^    Let  your   watchword    be 

nis  sight  destroyed,  but  his  soul  exalted,  his  eyes  put  out  order  and  your  beacon  beauty. 
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A  NAKED,    UNPLANTED   HIGHWAY,    SHOWING   SCABS   ON   THE    LA      NDSCAPB    DUE    TO    CUTS    IN    GRADING    AND    LACK    OF    FOLIAGE. 

ON   THE   SAN  JUAN   GRADE. 


CALIFORNIA  HIGHWAY  PLANTINGS 

By   Fred   Hammarstrom* 


California  represents  wonderful  opportunities  for  the 
development  of  a  remarkable  highway  system,  and,  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject,  it  would  probably  be  well  for  us 
to  consider  what  has  been  done  and  what  it  is  possible  to 
do  along  these  lines. 

When  our  forefathers  crossed  the  plains  in  their  mad 
rush  for  gold  into  the  West  and  into  California,  this  move- 
ment brought  to  California  a  people  who  foresaw  the  rich- 
ness of  our  mountains  and  the  fertility  of  our  valleys,  and 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact  .that  within  a  few  years  they  trans- 
formed much  of  our  State  from  a  barren  waste  into  a  land 
of  paradise  and  flowers.  Naturally,  the  lumbermen  and 
the  miners  remained  in  the  mountains  with  the  timber  and 
the   streams, — the    ranchers   went   into    the   lowlands    with 


♦Of  MacRorie-McLaren   Company. 


their  rolling  hills  of  greenery, — while  the  farmers  took  to 
the  valleys  with  their  smeltering  heat.  Seaports  started 
along  the  coast.  The  summers  brought  intense  heat  into 
the  valleys,  and  along  the  coast  the  winds  came  up  and 
the  fogs  rolled  in.  In  order  to  safeguard  against  these  cli- 
matic conditions,  windbreaks  along  the  coast  and  shade 
trees  in  the  valleys  became  an  extreme  necessity.  The 
next  generation  saw  our  hills  clothed  with  trees,  and  the 
roadways  of  our  valleys  provided  with  shade  trees.  Trees 
were  brought  from  different  climes — principally  quick 
growing,  in  order  to  get  the  immediate  results  so  as  to 
make  our  state  habitable  and  to  produce  the  richness  which 
our  forefathers  foresaw.  The  Eucalyptus  in  its  many  vari- 
eties was  brought  from  Australia,  and,  together  with  our 
native  Monterey  pines  and  cypress,  afforded  excellent 
windbreaks.     The   Texas   Umbrella,   the   Poplar,   the  Cot- 
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ONE  OF  THE  BEST  EXAMPLES  OP  HIGHWAY   PLANTING  IN  CALIFORNIA. 
SCENE   NEAR  MILLBRAE,    SAN   MATEO   COUNTY 
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tonwood,  the  Elm,  the  Pepper,  and  several  varities  of  palms 
were  introduced,  and  were  planted  for  quick  effects  as 
avenue  trees,  so,  as  you  see,  our  forefathers  provided  a 
skeleton  of  plantings  as  a  necessity. 

We  may  often  see  through  our  great  State  of  Califor- 
nia, many  examples  of  plantings,  not  only  along  our  pres- 
ent highways,  but  in  more-or-less  isolated  farmsteads, 
beautiful  specimens  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  have  been 
planted  forty  to  fifty  years  ago ;  but  it  appears  that  the  in- 
tervening generation  has  neglected  to  do  what  should  have 
been  done  along  these  lines.  In  the  last  few  years,  how- 
ever, there  has  developed  a  tendency  to  improve  the  ranch 
farm  which  has  naturally  tended  to  improve  the  state  high- 
way. 

We  of  today  must  improve  on  the  plantings  and  ideas 
of  our  ancestors  and  make  of  our  highways  things  of 
beauty.  Let  us  plant  trees  which  many  years  of  experience 
have  taught  us  are  best  adapted  to  the  climate  of  a  par- 
ticular locality.  As  we  all  know,  California  stretches  over 
two  extremes — from  the  frozen  north  to  the  torrid  south ; 
and  this  affords  us  the  use  of  plant  life  from  all  corners  of 
the  globe.  This  very  condition,  with  appropriate  planting, 
should  make  our  state  a  place  of  wonderment,  as  no  other 
state  has  this  double  advantage.  We  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  planting  of  trees  along  our  highways  should  con- 
form with  the  natural  surroundings  so  far  as  is  possible. 
How  many  times  do  we  see  a  straight  line  of  plantings 
over  our  natural  hillsides  regardless  of  contour?  Do  we 
ever  stop  and  consider  how  much  more  pleasing  the  ef- 
fect would  be  if  these  same  plantings  were  irregular,  and 
carried  out  in  points  and  bays  with  an  occasional  specimen 
tree  intervening?  Naturally,  many  of  these  plantings  were 
placed  along  property  lines  and  for  protection ;  but  now 
that  they  have  attained  their  height  and  hhve  served  their 
purpose,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  straight  lines  could 
not  be  taken  oft"  by  additional  irregular  plantings. 


We  often  drive  down  our  large  avenues  and  see  a 
palm  here,  a  pepper  tree  there,  an  elm,  or  an  Australian 
Eucalyptus,  as  each  owner  of  a  lot  has  shown  his  pref- 
erence to  a  certain  variety  of  tree.  How  far  more  noble 
and  impressive  would  the  driveway  be  if  it  could  be  accen- 
tuated with  some  definite  planting  carried  out  by  stately 
trees  set  at  equal  distances  apart,  carrying  the  eye  along 
a  vista  centered  on  some  structure  or  landmark !  What  i^, 
more  picturesque  or  stately  than  our  highway  between 
Milbrae  apd  San  Mateo  with  the  tall  stately  Eucalyptus 
fiminalis  alternated  with  the  Cork  Elm  and  backed  up  by 
our  native  pines  and  cypress?  This  planting  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  shade  and  windbreak.  These  trees  were 
planted  fifty  years  ago  at  the  instigation  and  expense  of 
Mr.  D.  O.  Mills,  Mr.  W.  H.  Howard,  and  Mr.  Alvinzo 
Hayward,  who  probably  had  visualized  the  future  of  the 
driveway  and  what  was  at  that  time  known  as  the  "County 
Road."  The  same  scheme  may  be  carried  out  in  various 
ways,  and  on  this  scale  let  us  picture  an  avenue  of  scarlet 
hawthorne  alternated  with  black  acacias  or  with  horse 
chestnuts,  while  we  might  use  on  the  same  scale,  cam- 
phors, grevillias,  acacias  or  magnolias,  which  would  provide 
a  season  of  color  and  everlasting  foliage,  which  we  in  Cali- 
fornia have  an  opportunity  of  obtaining.  Our  long  sum- 
mers and  pleasing  winters  give  us  the  possibility  of  occu- 
pying our  country  homes  practically  all  the  year  round,  so, 
instead  of  having  deciduous  trees  predominate,  let  us  use, 
as  much  as  possible,  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  which  will 
give  us  a  substantial  and  pleasing  effect  all  the  year 
round.  iB 

We  in  California  are  a  little  bit  too  anxious  for  quicK 
effects,  but  we  will  find  that  by  proper  selection,  and  with 
good  judgment,  we  may  obtain  the  same  quick  effects  by 
judicious  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs;  utilizing  the  large 
deciduous  plants  with  evergreens  interspersed,  and  in  time 
to  come,  gradually  eliminating  the  deciduous  plants  and 
leaving  the  evergreens  as  permanent  plants. 


YOUNG    SYCAMORES    OR   ORIENTAL,    PLANE    TREES    PLANTED    AL(ji\«x    HiOHWAi. 
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LIVl.N'..    UUOM. 


RESIDENCE  OF  M.  B.  MOON,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LIBRARY. 


BLISS   &  FAVILLE,    Architects. 
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Plate  37 
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RESIDENCE    OF    MRS.    GEORGE    W.    KELHAM 


EASTERN   FACADE 


GEORGE    W.    KELHAM,    Architect 
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Plate  39 


LIVING   ROOM 


RESIDENCE    OF    MRS.    GEORGE    W.    KELHAM 


GEORGE    W.    KELHAM,    Architect 
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LIVING  ROOM. 
RESIDENCE  OF  MRS.  GEORGE  W.   KELHAM,    SAN  FRANCISCO. 


GEORGE    W.    KELHAM,    Architect. 
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Plate  41 


LIVING  ROOM. 
RESIDENCE  OF  MRS.  GEORGE  W.   KELHAM,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


GEORGE    W.    KELHAM,    Architect. 
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Plate  43 
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BALFOUR-GUTHRIE   BUILDING,    SAN   FRANCISCO. 


GEORGE   W.    KELHAM,    Architect. 
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BALFOUR-GUTHRIE    BUILDING,    SAN   FRANCISCO. 


ENTRANCE  LOBBY 


GEORGE   W.   KELHAM,   Architect. 
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INTERIOR  DECORATION 


II 


JAVANESE    CABINET   OF    THE    SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY. 


FROM  THE   STUDIO  OF  VERMAAS   &  ERNST,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


JAVANESE  ART  DEVELOPMENT 


By  W.  Remington  Ernst* 


Up  till  very  recently  the  only  oriental  arts  that  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  art  dealers  and  collectors  were  the 
products  of  China,  Japan,  British  India,  Siam,  Korea  and 
Persia.  For  some  unknown  reason  lovers  of  the  antique  in 
art  passed  by  the  creations  of  the  people  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  and  neglected  to  explore  such  places  as  Java  and 
Borneo,  where  an  extensive  and  original  civilization  flour- 
ished for  many  centuries,  and  where  a  large  cultural  devel- 
opment was  known  to  exist. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  this  neglect  was 
that  the  Javanese  for  the  past  one  hundred  years  or  more 
have  let  their  art  instincts  deteriorate,  and  have  failed  to 
produce  such  specimens  of  the  beautiful  in  metal  work  and 


*Of  Vermaas  &   Ernst,   San   Francisco. 


wood  carvings  as  characterized  their  efforts  previous  to  the 
period  when  the  decline  in  art  set  in. 

During  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  these  brown  people 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  worked  independently, 
and  contributed  some  really  worth  while  decorative  art  to 
the  world,  with  highly  suggestive  and  original  features,  as 
an  examination  of  some  of  their  best  antiques  will  disclose. 
The  explanation  of  this  period  of  production  was  that  the 
Javanese  seemed  to  come  under  the  influence  of  that  great 
wave  of  art  and  culture  that  swept  the  Indies  about  four 
hundred  years  ago. 

Under  the  guidance  of  native  princes,  as  the  Sultans 
of  Soerakarta  and  Djokjakarta  and  other  powers  of  the 
prolific  Modjapiat  Dynasty,  many  very  wonderful  objects 
in  fabric,  brass,  and  most  of  all  in  wood'  carvings,  showed 
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JAVANESE  GATEWAY  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  FROM  THE  STUDIO  OF  VERMAAS  &  ERNST,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

FRONT,    MINIATURE   OF   TEMPLE,    USED   FOR   WORSHIP. 


an    artistic   feeling  and   power  of   expression   in    materials  The  Javanese  woodwork  is  for  the  most  part  massiv?, 

worthy  of  a  more  advanced  civilization.  but  the  writer  has  had  in  his  possession  many  small  and 

Using  a  native  wood  called  Djattie,  hard  as  teak  and  graceful  pieces  that  undoubtedly  should  find  their  way  into 

with   the   beautiful    grain   of   San   Domingo   mahogany   or  our  best  museums,  not  only  because  they  stand  for  an  orig- 

camphorwood,    these    Javanese    craftsmen    with    the    most  inal  culture,  a  knowledge  of  which  should  be  preserved,  but 


II 


primitive  tools,  executed  carvings  that  none  of  the  modern 
carvers  would  even  attempt,  so  wonderful  is  the  design  and 
so  beautiful  the  tracery. 

In  design,  as  in  Burma  and  China,  the  Javanese  seem 
to  adhere  to  a  floral  or  scroll  motif,  and  while  it  may  sug- 
gest these  other  countries,  a  critical  inspection  soon  dis- 
closes that  it  is  distinctly  and  emphatically  unique  and  in- 
dividual. 

Like  all  the  immature  nations,  the  Javanese  artists  sel- 
dom use  figures,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  some  work 
from  the  island  of  Bali,  where  the  fancy  of  the  carvers 
seem  to  run  towards  the  hideous,  the  barbaric  and  the  gro 


also  for  art  itself,  because  they  reveal  individual  creations 
of  the  beautiful.  f  I 

In  the  Rijks  Museum  in  Amsterdam  there  is  a  fine  col- 
lection of  these  carvings,  including  a  cabinet  and  carved 
chest  of  exquisite  workmanship. 

The  cabinet  here  illustrated  was  taken  from  the  Palace 
of  Bangalan  in  the  island  of  Madoera,  and  the  gates  from 
the  vicinity  of  Djokjakarta,  and  the  writer  believes  them 
to  be  the  only  ones  in  America. 

In  collecting  carvings  from  out  of  the  way  places  in 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  it  will  be  found  that  the  native 
workmen  have  centered  their  efforts  in  the  form  of  panels, 


tesque.    These  efforts  in  a  direction  outside  the  native  gen-  chests,  chests  of  drawers,  cabinets,  arches,  gates  and  tables, 
ius,  however,  are  not  coniparable  with  the  really  beautiful  it  is  only  with  extreme  difficulty  that  some  of  these 

creations  m  scroll  and  flowers.  antiques  are  recovered  and  brought  to  light,  as  they  are  not 

One  of  the  strange  manifestations,  showing  the  natural  to  be  found  in  the  shops  of  Batavia.     The  collector  has  to 

conservatism    of  all   peoples,    is    that  although   the    Dutch  go  often  far  into  the  interior  to  secure  his  prizes,  but  when 

ruled  Java  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  the  native  they  are  found  the  discovery  is  well  worth  the  trouble  and 

arts  do  not  seem  to  have  been  influenced  at  all  by  European  expense,  for  here  is  something  in  the  way  of  art  and  beauty 

designs.  that  the  centuries  will  preserve 
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NATIONAL  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 


By  Bernard  R.  Maybeck 


The  Fletcher  Bill,  now  pending  in  Congress,  provides 
for  a  National  Conservatory  of  Music,  with  a  branch  in 
California.  The  accompanying  sketch  is  a  tentative  design 
for  that  branch.  It  is.  in  fact,  merely  a  preliminary  study, 
subject  to  modification  or  elaboration  as  the  detail  is 
worked  out.  ^Its  purpose  is  to  show,  first,  a  conservatory 
that  will  mee't  the  needs  and  possess  the  dignity  of  a.  na- 
tional institution;  and,  second,  to  express,  insofar  as  it  is 
possible,  the  spirit  of  California. 

While  climatic  and  other  conditions  are  such  that  the 
structure  might  be  located  in  Northern  or  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, in  the  valleys  or  on  the  Coast,  the  particular  site  in 
Berkeley  for  which  it  was  designed  is  truly  ideal.  _  On  a 
slight  elevation,  directly  opposite  the  Golden  Gate,  it  over- 
looks a  vast  expanse  of  land  and  water.  Nowhere  is  there 
a  more  inspiring  panorama,  and  within  this  panorama  is 
San  Francisco  Bay,  most  magnificent  of  harbors,  and  des- 
tined in  the  not  distant  future  to  be  the  greatest. 

From  the  site  in  question  four  thoroughfares  radiate  to 
the  campus  of  the  University  of  California,  and  the  longest 
of  these  thoroughfares  is  two  blocks.  The  immense  facili- 
ties of  the  University,  now  the  largest  in  the  world,  would 
thus  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  conservatory.  Of  particular 
value  would  be  the  great  library  with  its  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  volumes,the  innumerable  special  courses  avail- 
able for  balancing  a  musical  with  a  general  education,  and, 
perhaps  most  of  all,  the  intimate  contact  with  a  great  body 
of  students  in  an  atmosphere  of  youthful  enthusiasm  and 
aspiration.  Nor  would  such  contact  be  a  one-sided  afifair. 
The  musical  tastes  and  standards  of  the  ten  thousand  stu- 


dents of  the  University  would  unquestionably  be  influenced 
for  the  better,  and  this  influence  would  eventually  extend 
to  the  remotest  hamlets  from  which  these  students  came. 

In  looking  at  the  drawing  one  is  supposed  to  be  look- 
ing down  from  a  slightly  higher  elevation  some  distance 
away.  From  that  position  one  may  observe  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  several  groups  of  buildings,  their  relation  to 
one  another,  the  connecting  galleries  and  courts,  and  the 
panorama  of  the  bay  beyond.  The  central  building  is  a 
music  hall.  It  is  intentionally  of  small  proportions,  being 
designed  to  accommodate  only  a  few  hundred.  It  would  be 
limited  to  lectures,  recitals,  concerts,  and  other  student 
afifairs  in  which  stage  practice  and  repertoire  were  the  ends 
sought,  leaving  it  to  the  theaters  of  San  Francisco,  Oakland 
and  Berkeley  to  supply  larger  needs  in  opera  and  the  drama. 
The  rear  of  the  music  hall  is  shown.  In  this  way,  by  open- 
ing doors  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  the  same  stage  and  its 
equipment  would  be  available  for  use  in  connection  with  a 
large  outdoor  theater  (seen  in  the  center)  where  thousands 
might  assemble. 

The  studios  are  arranged  in  groups,  being  connected  by 
interior  galleries.  Class-rooms,  practice-rooms  and  admin- 
istration quarters  may  be  arranged  as  desired.  Their  size 
would  vary  with  their  character  and  all  would  be  of  ample 
proportions.  This  arrangement  of  the  studios  gives  them 
an  isolation  such  as  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  usual  factory 
type  of  studio  building,  and  this  isolation  would  be  in- 
creased by  the  use  of  sound-proof  walls.  No  living  quar- 
ters are  provided,  as  such  an  institution  should  be  for  work- 
ing purposes  only. 

(Continued  on  Page  Fifty-eight) 
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AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY  PLANT. 


OAKLAND,    CALIFORNIA. 


INDUSTRIAL  BUILDINGS 

The  relation  which  industrial  building  bears  to  building  con- 
struction in  general  is  not  fully  appreciated.  Architects  have  not 
entered  this  field  to  any  extent,  and  yet  its  size  and  nature  certainly 
justify  the  use   of  trained  experts. 

From  the  owners'  standpoint,  there  are  many  purely  selfish 
reasons  for  employing  architects.  The  advertising  value  of  a  sub- 
stantial, attractive  building  is  great;  as  a  rule,  there  is  an  insepara- 
ble connection  in  the  mind  of  the  public  between  a  fine  building  and 
fine  goods,  and  vice  versa. 

The  welfare  of  employees  is  now  probably  the  greatest  factor 
in  efficient  production.  Resides  provision  for  light,  ventilation, 
safety,  sanitation  and  comfort,  the  influence  of  attractive  surround- 
ings on  the  esprit  de  corps  of  employees  is  recognized  as  not  imag- 
inary, but  of  very  real  importance.  When  factory  "improvements" 
are  made,  the  term  is  significant. 

The  efifect  of  fine  industrial  buildings  and  property  upon  the 
general  prosperity  of  a  community  is  well  known,  and  the  in- 
creased general  prosperity  in  turn  benefits  the  factory  owners. 
This  is  being  realized  more  and  more,  and  the  small  extra  cost  of 
architectural  services  has  been  considered  well  worth  while,  re- 
sulting in  both  pride  and  profits  to  owners,  workmen  and'  the 
public. 

For  example,  as  a  demonstration  of  the  local  industrial  prob'- 
lem,  records  of  new  factory  buildings  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  during  1920, 
have  been  compiled.  The  total  cost  of  new  building  in  Alameda 
County  during  last  year  was  about  nine  and  a  half  millions;  over 
two  millions  of  this  was  for  factories.  Here  is  food  for  thought, 
and  an  opportunity  for  architects  to  perform  a  function  of  public 
value,  that  should  not  be  neglected. 


OAKLAND  FACTORY  PERMITS  FOR  1920 
January 

Bright  &  Miller,  ice  chest,  224  2nd  St.,  Oakland;  $1,500. 

California    Peanut   Company,   2-story   brick   add.,  20th    St.  and   San 
Pablo;  $8,000. 

California   Peanut    Company,  '3-story   brick   add.,   20th   St.   and  San 
Pablo;  $7,500. 

H.  G.  Prince  &  Co.,  1-story  brick  add.,  11th  St.  and  29th  Ave.; 
$600. 

Chevrolet    Motor    Company,    alterations.    Foothill    Blvd.    and    64th 
Ave.;  $1,C00. 

Thomas-Body   Company,    1-storv   concrete   cannery,    19th   Ave.   and 
Livingston;  $28,000. 

Union    Blind    and    Ladder    Co.,    1-story    factory    add.,    Peralta    and 
Watts  Sts.;  $2,750. 

Pacific    Coast  Rattan   Company,   alterations,    E.    14th    St.,    bet.   36th 
and  37th  Aves.;  $1,000. 

Kronke   Tent  and   Awning  Co.,  alterations,   313   Broadway;   $150. 

Novelty   Products   Co.,  1-story  factory,   Lowell  and  61st   Sts.;  $600. 

Standard    Underground   Cable   Co.,   steel   tank   tower,    1050    1st    St.; 
$4,000. 

Danbury   Hat  Works,  alterations,   1214   Franklin  St.;  $200. 
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February  ^1 

Pacific   Rattan   Co.,  1-story   furniture   factory,   E.   14th   St.   and   37th 
Ave.;   $10,000. 

Novelty  Products   Co.,   1-story  factory,  61st  and   Lowell  Sts.;  $7C0. 
N.    W.    Norton    Mfg.    Co.,    1-story    reinforced    concrete    tactory     E. 
10th  St.  and  31st  Ave.;  $14,000. 

Economy    Mills.    1-story    brick    factory.    High    St.   and    S.    P.    R.    R. 
tracks;   $8,694. 

Fageol    Motors   Co.,    1-story   addition,    Hollywood    Blvd.   and   107th 
Ave,;  $600. 

National   Ice  Co.,  roof  repairs.  Myrtle,   100  N.   1st  St.;  $300. 

Best  Steel  Casting  Co.,  addition  to  foundry,   105th  Ave.  and  Edes; 
$10,000. 

National   Ice  and  Cold   Storage  Co.,  3-story  cold  storage  plant    1st 
and  Market  Sts.;  $150,00().  . 

Novelty  Products  Co.,   1 -story   factory,  61st  and   Powell  Sts.;  $780. 

Burdett    Oxygen    Co.,    alterations,    3rd    and    Adeline    Sts.;    $2C0;    1- 
story  office,   De   Fremary   Wharf;  $200. 

March 

H.   Jones   Co.,    1-story   concrete   boiler   house,   29th  Ave.   and    Elm- 
wood;  $9,000. 

Independent    Paper   Stock   Co.,    1-story   brick   warehouse,   20th   and 
Peralta  Sts.;  $20,000. 

Standard    Brass    Casting    Co.,    brick    ass.,    3rd    and    Jefferson    Sts.; 
$2,000. 

Aluminum  Products  Co.,  1-story  add.,  E.  11th  and  3rd  Ave.;  $5,000. 

Standard   Brass   Casting   Co.,   1-story  shed,  3rd   and  Jefferson   Sts.; 
$700. 

National  Lead  Co.,  alterations,  47th  Ave.  and  E.   10th  St.;  $200. 
Pacific  Coast  Canning  Co.,  1-story  store,  12th  and  Wood  Sts.;  $5C0. 
Chevrolet  Motor  Co.,  1-story  shed,  Fairfield  and  69th  St.;  $200. 
National   Ice  Cream  Co.,   1-story  shed,  3rd  St.  and  Cypress;  $500. 
H.   O.   Prince   Canning   Co.,   1-story  con.  warehouse,  27th   Ave.   and 

E.   11th;  $61,000. 
C.  &  O.  Lumber  Co.,  1-story  planing  mill,  foot  Kirkham  St.;  $2,000. 
Oakland    Brewing    &    Malting    Co.,    1-story    distillery.    Linden    and 

26th  Sts.;  $350. 
Moore   Shipbuilding   Co.,   1-story   add.,   foot   of   Adeline   St.;  $4,500. 

April 

California   Pack.    Corp.,    1-story   brick  warehouse.   Beach   and    Hal- 

leck   Sts.;  $20,000. 
Crystal  Laundry  Co.,  alterations,  2307  Chestnut  St.;  $1,125. 
Moore  Shipbuilding  Co.,   1-story  shed,  foot  Adeline  St.;  $2,500. 
California  Pack.   Corp.,   1-story  warehouse.   Myrtle   St.,  bet.    1st  and 

2nd  Sts.;  $3,000. 
Pioneer  Brass  Works,  1-story  add.,  976  23rd  Ave.;  $500. 
California  Paint   Co.,  brick  add.,   11th  and   Pine  Sts.;  $800. 
Duner-Matheny    Sash    and    Door    Co.,    1-story    shed,    14th    St.    and 

42nd  Ave.;  $225. 
American  Can  Co.,  steel  tank  tower.  37th  Ave.  and  E.  8th  St.;  $4,650. 
Western  Box  Co.,  alts.,  5th  and  Adeline  Sts.;  $500. 
Baird-Bailhache,    1-story    brick    factory    warehouse,    26th    St.    and 

Adeline;  $16,000. 
Parr  Terminal  Co.,  1-story  freight  shed.  Key  Route  Basin;  $63,500. 
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:OAST  TIRE  AND   RUBBER  COMPANY   PLANT. 


OAKLAND,    CALlFOKNiA. 


i  May 

ay    Engineering    Co.,    2-story    concrete    machine    shop    ,14th    and 
-     Jefferson  Sts.;  $14,000. 

-alifornia  Pack.  Corp.,  1-story  brick  boiler  house,  3rd  and  Fil- 
bert  Sts.;   $6,000. 

-.  D.  Allen,  3-story  concrete  automobile  sales  bldg.,  21st  and  Web- 
ster Sts.;  $100,000. 

J'nion  Const.   Co.,  3-story  mold   loft,   Key   Route  Basin;   $30,000. 
y  Press  Mfg.   Co.,  alterations,  411   Wenster  St.;  $480. 

June 

arrell  Syrup  Co.,  1-story  factory.  High  St.  at  S.  P.  tracks;  $4,000. 

udiffred  Estate,  1-story  con.  warehouse,  3rd  and  Jefferson  Sts.; 
$18,000. 

ational  Ice  Co.,  3-story  concrete  ice  plant,  Market  and  1st  Sts.; 
$10,000. 

oast  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  1-story  concrete  tire  factory,  48th  and 
50th  Ave.,  E.   10th  and  12th  Sts.;  $250,000. 

alifornia  Pack.  Corp.,  1-story  3-room  nursery,  40th  and  Hal- 
leck;  $2,000. 

July 

'hodes-Jamieson  Co.,  repairs  and  bunkers,  Water  St.,  bet.  Broad- 
way and  Franklin  St.;  $20,000. 

alifornia  Peanut  Co.,  3-story  con.  factory  bldg.,  20th  St.  and  San 
Pablo;  $73,173. 

;.   F.    Dugan   Co.,    1-story   warehouse,   cor.   of   High    St.   and   Ala- 
;     meda  Ave.;  $5,200. 

/estern  Milling  Co.,  6-story  reinforced  concrete   warehouse.  Tidal 

Canal,  bet.  Ford  and  Boehmer  St.;  $150,000. 
/estern    Milling    Co.,    reinforced    concrete    grain    elevators,    Tidal 

Canal,  bet.  Ford  and  Boehmer  Sts.;  $300,000. 
[core    Shipbuilding    Co.,    3-story    reinforced    concrete    shop    bldg., 
'      foot  of  Adeline  St.,  $105,000. 

alifornia  Cotton  Mills,  1-story  brick  factory  bldg.,  22nd  Ave.  and 
Cotton  St.;  $25,000. 

Western  Fuel  Co.,  1-story  coal  shed.  Oak  St.,  bet.  2nd  and  3rd 
Sts.;  $500. 

August 

OS.  R.  Kaelin,  1-story  concrete  machine  shop,  3rd  and  Clay 
Sts.;  $13,000. 

idw.   C.   Graff,   -story  hollow   tile   bakery.   Grand  and   Santa   Clara 

Aves.;  $10,000. 
toward  Warehouse,  1-story  warehouse,  foot  Market  St.;  $22,000. 
[off  Magnesite  Co.,  dust  bin,  foot  of  22nd  Ave.;  $120. 
'alley  Creamery  Co.,  alterations,  477  21st  St.;  $15,000. 

'acific  Gas  and  Elec.  Co.,  concrete  foundation,  1st  and  Jeffer- 
son; $13,000. 

he  General  Accessories  Corp.,  1-story  elec.  foundry,  Adeline  and 
33rd  Sts.;  $4,000'. 

oast  Tire  and  Rubber  Co..  2-story  reinforced  con.  office  bldg.,  E. 
12th  and  50th  Ave.;  $40,000. 

'oast  Tire  and  Rubber  Co..  1-story  reinforced  con.  garage,  5Sth 
-Ave.  and  10th  St.;  $5,000. 


Coast    Tire   and    Rubber    Co.,    1-story    reinforced    con.    lavatory,    E. 
10th  and  E.  12th,  48th  and  50th  Aves.;  $6,000. 

California    Pack.    Corp.,    1-story   brick   and   con.    printing   plant,    1st 
St.  and  Myrtle;  $20,000. 

Pacific  Coast  Shredded  Wheat   Co.,  tank  tower,  50  Market;  $1,100. 

Howard  Co.,  alter.,  1st  St.   bet.    Myrtle  and   Filbert   Sts.;  $800. 

Howard   Co.,  track   scale   and   pit,   1st   St.   bet.   Myrtle   and   Filbert, 
$7,840. 

September 

Lawrence    Reynolds    Co.,    1-story    factory.    Western    Waterfront; 
$2,000. 

California    Cotton    Mills,    1-story    factory,    Livingston    and    Cotton; 
$4,000. 

Standard    Fence    Co.,    1-story   warehouse,    concrete,   50th   and   Low- 
ell Sts.;  $25,000. 

Geo.  H.  Roos,  1-story  reinforced  con.  store  bldg.,  21st  and  Broad- 
way; $27,500. 

October 

California   Pack.  Corp.,  3-story  reinforced  con.   warehouse,   1st  and 
Myrtle  Sts.;  $35,000. 

Parr    Terminal    Co.,    1-story    restaurant,    Goss    and    Embarcadero; 
$1,000. 

Pacific  Coast  Canning  Co.,  1-story  shed,  11th  St.  and  Pine;  $750. 
Barren  Syrup  Co.,  1-story  boiler  house,  800  High  St.;  $200. 
Bekins  Storage  Co.,  1-story  shed,  22nd  and  Brush;  $3,700. 
Novelty  Products   Co.,   1-story  factory,  61st   St.   and  Lowell;   $500. 
P.  G.  &  E.  Co.,  1-story  add.,  Water  and  Jefferson;  $27,000. 
Oliver   Mfg.   Co.,   1-story  warehouse,   5th   and  Jackson   Sts.;   $7,000. 
Dineen   Marble  Works,   1-story  add.,  40th  and  Grove  Sts.;  $200. 

November 
Parr  Terminal  Co.,  1-story  warehouse.  Western  Waterfront;  $7,000. 
California  Cotton  Mills,   1-story  add.,  Kennedy  and  Railroad;  $8C0. 

December 

Pacific   Gas   and    Elec.    Co.,   1-story   shed.   Water   St.  bet.   Jefferson 

and   Grove  Sts.;  $2,500. 
The    Shartzer    Illuminated    License   Plate    Co.,    1-story    office   bldg., 

19th  Ave.  and  S.  P.  R.  R.  Tracks;  $9,000. 
Standard  Fence  Co.,   1-story  shed,  61st  and   Lowell;  $500. 
Premier  Machine  Co.,  alter.,  2201   E.  22nd  St.;  $125. 
Pacific   Gas  and   Elec.   Co.,   con.   foundation,   1st  and  Jefferson  Sts.; 

$10,000. 
A.    W.    Palfreyman    Packing    Co.    (Jones    Co.),    frame   tank    tower, 

29th  Ave.,  opp.  E.  11th  St.;  $10,000. 
Pacific    Coast    Shredded    Wheat    Co.,    concrete   grain    bins.    Poplar 

and  14th  Sts.;  $44,500. 
Walnut  Grove   Creamery   Co.,   1-story  add.,  45th   and   Market   Sts.; 

$1,500. 
Novelty   Products   Co.,  1-storv   shed,  61st  and    Lowell    Sts.;   $650. 
Bright  &  Miller,  brick  add..  220  2nd  St.;  $850. 
Fageol   Motors  Co..   1-story  shed,   Hollywood   Blvd.  bet.   106th  and 

107th  Aves.;  $2,000. 
The    Coast   Tire   and    Rubber   Co..   concrete   boiler  house,   48th   and 
.       50th  Aves.,  E.  10th  and  E.  12th  Sts.;  $16,000. 
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EDITORIAL 


Regular  monthly  publication  of  the  "Building  Review" 
is  resumed  with  this' issue.  After  the  sudden  and  regretta- 
ble death  of  Mr.  L.  A.  Larsen,  it  was  necessary  to  reorgan- 
ize the  publishing  staff.  The  editors  believe  that  the 
present  outlook  justifies  an  optimistic  program;  that  there 
exists  in  this  field  a  fine  opportunity  for  service  to  the  pro- 
fession, the  building  industry,  and  the  public.  It  is  not 
alone  in  the  older  parts  of  the  country  that  the  standard  of 
building  has  risen;  it  will  be  the  effort  of  the  "Building 
Review"  to  reproduce  good  work  throughout  the  West  by 
illustration  and  article,  as  adequately  as  possible,  with  con- 
structive criticism,  and  without  prejudice. 


During  the  recent  visit  of  President  Kendall  and  Di- 
rector Kohn  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  to 
this  coast,  keen  interest  was  aroused  by  their  description 
of  the  movement  originating  in  New  York,  which  has  led 
to  the  formation  of  a  National  Congress  of  the  Building 
and  Construction  Industry. 

There  has  been  a  steadily  growing  recognition  of  the 
need  for  co-operation  between  the  various  parts  of  the 
Building  Industry,  to  prevent  friction  and  ensure  the 
smooth  running  of  that  great  machinery;  to  recognize  the 
functional  responsibility  of  every  part  of  the  industry  for 
the  whole.  Over  a  year  ago  we  called  attention  in  these 
columns  to  the  advocacy  of  a  National  Building  Guild  in 
England.  That  is  practically  what  is  now  proposed  in  this 
country;  an  institution  to  discover  the  causes  affecting  a 
satisfactory  supply  of  material,  labor  and  craftsmen.  To 
this  end  delegates  will  convene  from  seven  elements  of  the 
industry;  architects,  engineers,  general  contractors,  sub- 
contractors, material  manufacturers,  material  dealers  and 
labor,  with  the  addition  of  representatives  of  speculation 
and  investing  builders  and  the  Trade  Press. 

To  quote  from  the  printed  announcement,  the  purpose 
in  bringing  -together  representatives  of  the  various  ele- 
ments is  "to  do  jointly  certain  vitally  necessary  things 
which  can  only  be  done  by  a  united  industry;  for  example: 

"To  make  a  scientific  survey  of  the  needs  of  the  indus- 
try in  workers  and  of  how  these  needs  can  be  met;  to  study 
the  present  methods  of  training  and  enlisting  personnel ; 
and  to  discover  and  correct  the  causes  of  the  progressive 
decline  in  the  supply  and  quality  of  workers  in  the  in- 
dustry. 

"To  study  the  needs  of  the  industry  and  the  sources  of 
supply  of  raw  materials  and  manufactured  products;  the 
quantities  of  such  now  available,  and  to  determine  the 
national  requirements  of  the  construction  in  1921  and  suc- 


ceeding years.  *****  How  is  the  industry  to  prepare  it- 
self to  meet  the  demand  for  structural  materials;  a  demand 
not  potential  but  which  will  become  real  when  the  vast 
amount  of  projected  work  is  released?  In  the  future,  how 
shall  the  industry  escape  the  stifling  effect  of  both  under 
production  and  over  production? 

"How  is  an  adequate  supply  of  skilled  craftsmen  in  the 
several  trades  to  be  provided  and  maintained? 

"How  is  genuinely  co-operative  effort  by  employers  and 
wage  earners  (whether  the  wage  earners  are  organized  or 
unorganizd)  to  be  substituted  for  the  antagonism  which, 
in  the  past,  has  checked  production? 

"How  shall  abundant  credit  resources  be  made  avail- 
able, at  reasonable  cost,  to  the  industry,  in  order  that  it 
may  function  in  satisfying  public  need?  { 

"How  shall  the  industry  be  led  to  adopt  a  uniform  and! 
equitable  policy  in  bidding  and  with  respect  to  contract 
terms  and  conditions? 

"How  shall  the  proper  and  economical  functions  of  the 
respective  elements  of  the  industry  be  defined,  and  how 
shall  performance  be  assured  in  order  that  maximum  eflfi- 
ciency  may  be  attained." 

If  this  Congress  can  become  a  brain  and  eyes  for  the 
industry,  for  securing  facts,  for  thinking  and  planning, 
using  local  committees  similarly  constituted  as  hands  for 
whatever  action  may  be  advisable,  it  bids  fair  to  solve  the 
difficult  problem  of  assembling  the  separate  groups  into  a 
functioning,  co-ordinating  body.  To  call  this  a  crisis  is 
not  an  exaggeration.  The  building  industry  is  practically 
paralyzed  today.  Its  elements  pull  apart  instead  of  to- 
gether. An  attempt  to  bring  them  into  a  working  rela- 
tionship, "on  the  level,"  as  Director  Kohn  emphasized, 
will  be  welcomed  and  should  be  actively  supported  by 
every  member  of  every  element  concerned.  Success  will 
be  to  the  interest,  both  of  the  industry  and  of  the  general 
public. 


Mr.  Oswald  Speir  died  on  the  train  en  route  from  New 
York  to  Chicago  on  February  2,  1921.  Mr.  Speir  will  be 
remembered  as  being  connected  for  many  years  with  the 
organization  of  Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.  in  this  city,  and 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years  their  representative  in  Los 
Angeles.  In  June  of  1920  Mr.  Speir  was  selected  to  serve 
as  the  managing  director  of  the  National  Terra  Cotta  So- 
ciety, with  offices  in  New  York  City,  and  it  was  while  on 
his  way  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  this  society  in  Chi- 
cago that  he  passed  away. 


^Continued  from  page  55) 

It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  this  sketch  is  only 
a  suggestion.  It  is  in  no  sense  official  and  will  not  bar  any 
architect  from  submitting  a  design  of  his  own  when  designs 
are  called  for.  There  is  a  general  and  growing  feeling  that 
the  proposed  conservatory  should  be  in  close  proximity  to 
the  University,  and  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating 
in  the  movement  to  put  it  there  that  the  sketch  was  made. 

A  certain  color  scheme  would  be  followed — something 
that  would  catch  the  first  rays  of  the  California  sun  coming 
up  over  the  Berkeley  Hills  and  hold  them  like  a  memory 
after  it   had  sunk   in   the   Golden  Gate.      By   using  tinted 
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mortar  and  tile  roofs  the  colors  would  blend  more  and 
more  harmoniously  with  time.  The  life  of  the  structure 
would  be  practically  unlimited. 

Until  the  detail  is  worked  out  to  comply  with  require- 
ments as  yet  unknown,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  esti- 
mate with  any  accuracy  the  cost  of  such  a  project.  It  may 
be  said,  however,  that  with  the  minimum  amount  of  steel 
work  needed  for  the  central  building  and  the  shallow  foun- 
dations under  the  studios,  together  with  the  moderate  cost 
of  the  property  compared  to  that  of  an  equally  desirable 
site  in  the  heart  of  our  larger  cities,  the  total  cost  of  the 
conservatory  would  be  very  reasonable. 


THE     BUILDING     REVIEW 


ARCHITECTURAL   DIRECTORY 

For  the  benefit  of  readers  and  advertisers  we  will  publish  each 
)nth  a  portion  of  the  revised  list  of  Architects,  Designers  and 
chitcctural  Engineers  of  the  Western  States. 

(For  information  concerning  copies  of  the  complete  list  write  "The 
ilding   Review".) 

'■  CALIFORNIA 

[lambra 
C.  L.  Wilson,  5  South  Garfield  Street. 

•kers  field 

,.   O.  L.  Clark,  Brower  Building. 
C.  H.  Bigger,  Morgan  Building. 

rrkeley 

B.  R.   Maybeck,   La  Loma  and   Buena  Vista  Streets. 
R.  G.  Officer,  Berkeley  Bank  Building. 

:   J.  W.  Plachek,  2014  Shattuck  Avenue. 

c   W.  J.   Ratclifif,  Jr.,  First  National  Bank  Building. 

J.  H.  Thomas,  First  National   Bank  Building. 

Harris  C.  Allen,  2514  Hillegass  Avenue. 
.   W.  C.  Hind,  2019  Channing  Way 

shop 

G.  Clements  &  Co.,  care  S.  S.   Power  Company. 
S.  J.    Pillar. 

Ythe 

.    Albert  G.  Wright. 

rlingame 

^^    E.   L.   Norberg. 

►lexico 

?    R.    E.   Swearington  . 

ico 

f   A.   J.    Bryan,   1044  Sixth   Street. 
Chester   Cole,  Waterland   Building. 

,lusa 

ri  S.  S.  Gould. 
-  R.  I.  Holt. 

ncord 

Francis  W.   Reid,  East  Street. 

rona 

Leo  Kroonen,  524  West  Seventh  Street. 

vinia 

E.  C.   Kent. 

Centre 

Don  W.  Wells,  Security  Bank  Building. 
S.  B.  Zimmer,  EI  Centro  Bank  Building. 

reka 

F.  T.   Georgensen,   Georgensen  Building. 
Jacobs,  Ackerman   &  Crozier. 

'esno 

(   Coates  &  Traver,  Rowell   Building. 

r   R.  F.  Felchlin  Company,  Bank  of  Italy  Building. 

Glass  &  Butner,  Cory  Building. 
^   R.  B.  Hotchkin,  Rowell  Building. 
'    E.  J.  Kump,  Rowell  Building. 
■   E.   Mathewson,   Cory  Building. 
^   Swartz  &  Ryland,  Rowell  Building. 

«ndale 

J    C.  W.  Kent  &  Son,  131   South  Brand  Street. 

ass  Valley 

E.  A.  Schumacher. 

ngsburg 

Anton  Johnson,  Kingsburg  Bank  Building, 
ndsay 

A.   P.  Moore. 

Mesa 

Harrison  Albright. 
t  Cresenta 

C.  A.  Creeth. 
•ng  Beach 

H.  A.  Anderson,  Palace  Theater  Building. 
W.  H.  Austin,  National  Bank  Building. 

F.  H.  Gentry,  Marine  Bank  Building. 

,    F.  L.  Lindsay,  Marine  Bank  Building. 

,    H.  H.  Lockridge,  111  East  Ocean  Avenue. 

J.  H.  Roberts,  Marine  Bank  Building. 

P.  W.  Ehlen,  1344  East  Ocean  Avenue. 

S.  W.  Fink,  425  Cedar  Avenue. 

Nat  Piper,  12  Locust  Avenue. 

G.  H.    Kahrs,    12    Locust   Avenue. 

(Continue(i  next  month) 


UNIVERSITY    OF    CALIFORNIA    EXTENSION    DIVISION 

Meeting  a  demand  for  special  instruction  in  reinforced  con- 
crete construction,  the  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of 
California  started  a  class  in  that  subject  in  San  Francisco  on 
Wednesday,  February  2,  at  7:15  p.  m.  The  class  meets  at  1337 
Sutter  Street,  Emanu-El  School  Building,  and  the  instructor  is 
A.  J.  Eddy,  construction  engineer  with  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, formerly  professor  of  civil  engineering  at  the  University  of 
California. 

The  study  is  intended  for  men  with  some  experience  in  me- 
chanics and  structural  engineering.  It  is  planned  particularly  for 
draftsmen,  architects,  engineers  and  contractors,  and  the  class  ses- 
sions of  two  hours  one  evening  a  week  for  eight  weeks  will  be 
devoted  to  lectures  and  discussions  of  the  application  of  mechanics 
to  concrete  structures,  including  beams,  columns,  floors,  etc. 

Registrations  may  be  made  for  the  course  now  at  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  University  Extension,  140  Kearny  Street,  or  at 
the  offices  in  Room  301,  California  Hall,  Berkeley. 

Among  the  topics  to  be  discussed  are:  bending  moment  and 
shear;  resisting  moment;  fiber  stresses,  columns,  comparison  of 
wood  and  steel  with  reinforced  concrete  beams;  properties  of  con- 
crete, general  theory  of  reinforced  concrete  beams;  derivation  of 
formulas;  T-beams;  concrete  columns;  reference  works. 


CATALOGUES'  WANTED— Architect  Frank  H.  Paradice, 
Pocatello,  Idaho,  requests  catalogues  and  samples  of  material 
houses,  particularly  those  from  firms  and  representatives  from  the 
West  Coast  and  Intermountain  States. 


ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGNER 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  announces  an 
open  competitive  examination  for  architectural  designer.  Two 
vacancies  in  the  Philippine  service,  each  at  $4,000  a  year,  and 
vacancies  in  positions  requiring  similar  qualifications,  at  this  or 
higher  or  lower  salaries,  will  be  filled  from  this  examination,  unless 
it  is  found  to  the  interest  of  the  service  to  fill  any  vacancy  by 
reinstatement,  transfer  or  promotion.  Employees  in  these  positions 
will  be  allowed  necessary  expenses  when  absent  from  headquarters 
in  the  discharge  of  official  duties.  Applications  will  be  rated  as 
received  until  June  1,  1921.  Applications  for  information  concern- 
ing examinations  for  the  Philippine  service  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 


rnamental 


Special 
Attention 

Given  to  Architects 
Landscape  Designs 

We  are  fully  prepared  to  carry  out,  to  the  most 
minute  detail  any  special  plans  drawn  to  conform  to 
any  style  of  architecture. 

CONIFER  SPECIMEN  TREES 
20  feet  high  for  immediate  effect.  Evergreen  and 
deciduous  ornamental  trees  in  endless  variety.  Flowering, 
deciduous  and  evergreen  shrubs  suitable  for  all  purposes. 
Bush,  standard  and  climbing  roses — rare  and  common  named 
kinds.  Trees  and  shrubs  are  balled  to  ensure  successful  trans- 
planting. No  order 
too  large  or  too  small, 
special  care  taken 
with  all  shipments — 
60  years   experience. 

Let  us  send  you 
our  illustrated  cata- 
log. A  cordial  invita- 
tion is  extended  you 
to  visit  us   any   day. 


hTrustvorthy  \ 
•yrees  4  Plants  ' 

f  American  VssociAnoN' 

or  NURSCRYMCN 


Califbrni  a 

Nursery 

Companij 
Nilcs,  Calif. 


^^  ^L    «eo  us  PAT  OFF     j^^ n^ 
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Special  Meeting,  February  10,  1921 

A  special  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco  Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Architectural  Club  on  Tuesday  evening,  February  10,  1921,  at 
8  p.  m.  to  meet  President  J.  H.  Kendall  and  Director  Robert  D. 
Kohn.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Mr. 
George  A.  Applegarth.  The  following  members  and  guests  were 
present: 

Guests:  J.  H.  Kendall,  Robert  D.  Kohn,  Mr.  Molera,  Mr. 
Donaldson  of  Vancouver. 

Members:  George  A.  Applegarth,  Morris  M.  Bruce,  W.  B. 
Faville,  George  B.  McDougall,  William  Mooser,  Arthur  Brown, 
Jr.,  Arthur  T.  Ehrenpfort,  C.  A.  Meussdorffer,  Sidney  B.  Newsom, 
John  Bakewell,  Jr.,  G.  A.  Lansburgh,  J.  S.  Fairweather,  Wiliam 
A.  Newman,  Harris  C.  Allen,  George  W.  Kelham,  Ernest  A.  Cox- 
head,  J.  W.  Dolliver,  John  J.  Donovan,  Edward  G.  Bolles,  James 
T.  Narbctt,  Henry  C.  Smith,  A.  G.  Headman,  J.  F.  Dunn,  Albert 
Schroepfer,  Charles  W.  McCall,  J.  G.  Howard,  S.  Schnaittacher, 
John   Reid,  Jr. 

General  Business 

President  Applegarth  addressed  the  meeting  and  referred  to 
the  resolution  just  passed  by  the  Chapter  on  Competitions  and 
Fees. 

The  chair  then  introduced  President  J.  H.  Kendall  of  the 
A.merican  Institute  of  Architects,  who  spoke  on  the  Institute's 
view  of  Competitions  and  Fees. 

The  chair  then  introduced  Director  Robert  D.  Kohn,  who 
spoke  on  the  National  Congress  of  the  Building  and'  Construction 
Industry  now  being  organized  throughout  the  country. 

The  following  resolution  was  duly  seconded  and  carried: 

Resolved,  That  it  be  the  sense  of  this  Chapter  in  meeting  as- 
sembled, that  in  the  Circular  of  Advice  and  Information  on  Archi- 
tectural Competition,  Document  Series  A-No.  114,  where  any  ref- 
erence is  made  to  the  status  as  to  qualification  of  any  architect  en- 
tering the  "open"  stage  of  a  competition  the  same  be  and  is  hereby 
repealed  and  stricken   from   said  document. 

The  claim  being  made,  that  first  where  an  owner  desires  to 
take  advantage  of  the  "open"  form,  said  owner  must  assume  all 
obligations  as  to  qualifications  of  those  entering  the  competition, 
and  also  on  the  presumption  that  any  architect  who  is  able  to  win 
"first  prize"  in  an  "open"  competition  should  be  given  credit  of 
being  able  to  carry  the  same  to  completion  and  is  therefore  en- 
titled to  the  award  and  the  entering  into  the  agreement  for  serv- 
ices, to  be  rendered  under  Article  11,  Page  14,  and  on  Page  16, 
Typical  Form,  all  as  enumerated  in  said  Circular  of  Advice,  known 
as  A.  I.  A.  Document  Series  A  No.  114. 

Adjournment 

There  being  no  further  business  before  the  Chapter,  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  at  10  p.  m. 

Approved   February   17,   1921. 

J.  S.  FAIRWEATHER,  Secretary. 


Regular  Meeting,  February  17,  1921 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco  Chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  San 
Francisco  Architectural  Club  on  Thursday  evening,  February  17, 
1921,  at  8  p.  m.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President 
George  A.  Applegarth.     The  following  members   were   present: 

Messrs.  George  A.  Applegarth,  J.  W.  Dolliver,  Morris  M. 
Bruce,  Ernest  A.  Coxhead,  John  Reid,  Jr.,  Smith  O'Brien,  W.  B. 
Faville,  William  Mooser,  J.   Stewart   Fairweather. 

Minutes 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  held  on  January  20,  1921,  and 
special  meeting  of  February  10,  1921,  were  read  and  approved. 

Unfinished   Business 

No  unfinished  business   was   taken  up. 

General  Business 

Letter  from  E.  C.  Kemper,  regarding  $25,000^  Educational 
Fund,  referred  to  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Ccwchead. 

Letter  from  Boston  Chapter  on  education  project  referred  to 
Committee  on   Education. 
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Letter  from    Committee   on   Small    Houses   ordered   filed, 
member  interested  can  read  same  at  Secretary's  office. 

Adjournment 

There  being  no  further  business  before  the  Chapter,  the  me 
ing  adjourned  at  10  p.  m. 
Subject  to  approval. 

J.  S.  FAIRWEATHER,  Secretai^ 


WASHINGTON  STATE  CHAPTER,  AMERICAN  INSTITU' 

OF  ARCHITECTS 

26th  Annual  Meeting,  265th  Meeting 

Minutes  of  the  265th  meeting,  held  Thursday,  January  6,  1* 
at  6  p.  m.,  at  the  Pig'n  Whistle. 

Present:     Alden,    Baeder,    Brust,    Cote,    Field,   Gould,   Hun^i 
ton.  Loveless,  Naramore,  Schack,  Sexsmith,  Storey,  Willcox, 
ler,   Merriam,   Holmes. 

Guest:    John  Donovan,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Minutes  of  previous  meeting  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  James  Stephen  of  the  firm  of  Stephen,  Stephen  &  Bri 
who  recently  resigned  from  the  Institute,  was  unanimously  elec 
an  honorary  associate  of  the  Chapter. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Loveless  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Huntington,  t 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Professional  Practice  relativf 
minimum  fees  on  state  work  be  reconsidered.     Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Field,  seconded  by  Mr.  Loveless,  that  the  al 
mentioned  committee  report  be  accepted.     Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Willcox,  seconded  by  Mr.  Merriam,  thatj 
committee  repdrt  above-mentioned  be  approved  and  adopted^; 
the  Chapter  and  referred  to  the  Legislative  Committee  to  presi 
to  the  proper  persons  in  the  State  Legislature  and  seek  its  ad( 
tion  as  a  law. 

Mr.  Loveless,  for  the  Committee  on  the  Annual  Meeting,  r( 
a  list  of  prospective  members  who  would  be  invited  to  attend 
annual  meeting.  President  Alden  read  a  list  of  tentative  guests 
the  annual  meeting.  General  discussion  as  to  the  program  f 
lowed. 

President  Alden  announced  that  the  Chapter  had  been  invifF 
to  join  the  National  Council  of  Architectural  Registration  Board 
as  an  associate  member.  Mr.  Baeder  spoke  in  favor  of  joinins 
Moved  by  Mr.  Naramore,  seconded  by  Mr.  Baeder,  that  the  Chap 
ter  make  application  for  membership.     Carried. 

At  this  point  Mr.  John  Donovan  of  Oakland  was  introduce 
by  the  President  and  for  about  twenty  minutes  Mr.  Donovan  gav 
an  interesting  account  of  his  experiences  in  the  practice  of  arclii 
tecture  in  Oakland,  both  privately  and  for  the  city  governmeni 
He  complimented  the  Chapter  in  regard  to  the  fine  spirit  show 
in  honoring  Mr.  Stephen  and  upon  its  true  spirit  of  co-operation  i 
its  support  of  Mr.  Naramore  in  his  recent  difficulty  with  a  membe 
of  the  School  Board.  Mr.  Donovan  also  told  a  funny  incident  i 
connection  with  the  construction  of  the  Oakland  Auditorium  wher 
he  attempted  to  design  a  truss  which  would  carry  elephants. 

Mr.  Alden  reviewed  his  trip  East  to  St.  Louis,  where  he 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Institute, 
spoke  of  his  visit  en  route,  at  Walla  Walla  and  in  Spokane,  whJ 
he  had  luncheon  with  the  Chapter  of  Architects,  at  which  til 
they  discussed  the  small  house  problem.  He  reviewed  the  actif 
ties  of  the  Board  of  Architect  Examiners  in  St.  Louis,  having  be 
delegated  as  the  representative  of  the  Washington  State  Boa 
Speaking  of  the  board  meeting,  he  related  on  the  splendid  orgal 
zation  of  the  work  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Kemper  and  complimenf 
him  highly  on  his  efficiency  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Ins 
tute.  He  also  spoke  highly  of  the  work  of  the  Structural  Servi| 
Committee.  .  , 

It  was  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Institute  Affa^ 
that  the  Chapter  take  no  action  on  the  matter  of  penalties,  pendi^ 
action  from  the  corresponding  Institute  Committee. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Field,  seconded  by  Mr.  Gould,  that  the  annu 
meeting  be  adjourned  to  February  5th.     Carried. 

H.  O.  SEXSMITH,  Acting  Secretary. 
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The  Gateway  to  Happiness 


FROM  the  gray  dawn  of  History,  when 
man  first  answered  the  tribal  instinct, 
the  innate  desire  to  having  some  shelter 
that  he  might  call  Home,  has  ever  been 
uppermost  of  his  ideals.  These  eon-long 
strivings  have  culminated  in  the  modern 
home  of  today — the  gateway  of  happi- 
ness. 

MAN  is  a  creature  of  moods — highly 
susceptible  to  his  environment. 
Cheered  by  bright,  happy  surroundings 
— such  as  call  forth  his  best  efforts— his 
home  has  ever  been  "a  place  of  Peace,  a 
Joy  Forever." 

Fuller's  Paints  and  Varnishes  play  no 
minor  role  in  making  homes  more 
attractive,  happier  abodes  of  the  men  of 
today — and  tomorrow. 


W.  P.  Fuller  and  Company 


PAINTS 

San  Francisco 
Oakland 
Sacramento 
Stockton 
Long  Beach 


"Since  '49" 

ENAMELS 

Los  Angeles 
Santa  Monica 
San  Diego 
Pasadena 


VARNISHES 


Portland 

Seattle 

Tacoma 

Spokane 

Boise 
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NO.    4. 


"THE    WHITE    COLUMNS    OF    A    SMALL    HOUSE    ON"    THE    HH^L- 
LIKE  A   SHRINE   DEDICATED  TO   THE    SPIRIT   OF   THE   VALLEY. 


WE  ARE  LEARNING 


(By  Harris  Allen) 


One  of  the  oldest  proverbs  known  to  man,  in  one  form 
X  another,  and  one  of  the  least  heeded,  runs  to  tne  efifect 
hat  "a  fool  learns  from  his  own  experience ;  a  wise  man 
Jarns  from  the  experience  of  others."  If  wise  men  were 
lOt  rare,  we  should  not  call  them  wise.  Certainly  it  is 
rue  that  in  all  things,  big  or  little,  it  is  the  exception 
ather  than  the  rule  to  find  an  undertaking  deliberately  and 
ntelligently  based  on  the  lessons  of  other  people's  experi- 
nces. 

For  the  past  year  the  realization  has  been  gradually 
creed  upon  us  that  as  a  nation  at  war  we  proved  the  rule 
o  a  most  lamentable  degree.  It  is  almost  inconceivable 
hat  after  watching  for  three  years  the  progress  and  prob- 
ems  of  the  world's  most  terrible  war,  we  should  have  failed 


to  ascertain  and  profit  by  the  experience  of  our  allies.  The 
cost  of  that  failure,  in  life  and  labor  and  gold,  has  been 
well  nigh  incalculable. 

But  to  some,  extent  the  strain  of  excitement  and  pres- 
sure may  excuse,  or  at  least  explain,  the  hysteria  which 
caused  our  war-time  mistakes  and  flounderings  (passing 
over  our  neglect  in  the  way  of  preparedness).  War,  how- 
ever natural  to  human  nature,  produces  abnormal  condi- 
tions. 

No  such  alibi  applies  to  normal,  peace-time  operations. 
The  rate  of  progress  then  is  determined,  broadly,  by  the 
degree  of  general  education  which  increases  the  number  of 
wise  men  and  decreases  that  of  fools. 

Along  some  lines  the  increase  has  been  marked  in  this 
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coun^;ry.  In  others,  notably  those  which  do  not  concern 
directly  the  operation  of  practical  or  commercial  indus- 
tries, those  which  have  to  do  more  with  the  aesthetic  and 
personal  side  of  life,  progress  has  been  desultory  and 
sporadic.  However,  within  the  last  few  years  there  have 
been  many  increasing  signs,  many  evidences  of  a  gen- 
eral increase  of  discrimination,  of  a  tendency  to  observe 
and  profit  by  experience  and  experiments  along  these  lines. 
The  general  improvement  in  architecture  throughout 
the  country  is  unmistakable  evidence  to  this  efifect.  And 
along  with  the  efforts,  of  varying  success,  to  improve  cities 
by  definite  city  planning,  have  developed  numerous  special 
"residence  tracts,"  Areas  of  land  have  been  laid  out  so  as 
to  engage  the  natural  beauties  of  trees  and  views,  hills  and 


RESIDENCE   OF  MR.  ARTHUR   DAVIS 
Lakeshore  Highlands, 
Oakland,  California  Horace  G.  Simpson,   Architect 
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dales,   with   intent  to  ])ro(luce   districts  of  ])leasant    nouses 
set  in  pleasing  environments. 

So  far,  so  good,  llut  too  often  the  individual  home- 
builders  have  decided  along  the  same  old  method  of  learn- 
ing by  their  own  experiences,  with  the  result  that  what 
might  have  been  a  vista  of  harmonious  homes  becomes  a 
hodge-podge  of  clashing  styles  and  colors,  or,  less  fre- 
quently, a  monotonous  repetition  of  commonplace  types. 

What  an  encouragement,  then,  to  come  upon  a  place 
where,  so  far,  the  mistakes  have  been  avoided  which  have; 
injured  so  many  of  our  efforts  in  this  direction!  There 
are  such  places;  one  finds  them  accidentally  here  and  therCj 
with  a  sense  of  pleasant  surprise  that  the  common  individ 
ual  selfishness — and  foolishness — has  not  crept  in,  to  blot 
the  picture. 

Driving  down  a  broad  avenue  which  led  from  Oak 
land's  park-bordered  lake  on  a  sunny  spring  morning,  my< 
attention  was  caught  by  an  exceptionally  well  designed  iron 
fence,  about  three  blocks  long  and  set  well  back  from  the 
street.  Wide,  curved  pavements  led  between  smoothly 
shaved  lawns  to  two  gateways,  guarded  by  richly-wrought 
iron  posts.  Lanterns,  swinging  from  the  gate-posts  by 
bold  brackets,  were  silhouetted  against  a  gently  curving 
and  rising  road,  which  ran  between  houses  very  different 
from  the  crude  and  clumsy  blocks  lining  the  really  fine 
avenue  outside. 

This  looked  almost  too  good  to  be  true,  and  clearly 
called  for  investigation.  Stopping  long  enough  to  get  a 
photograph  of  the  land  ofifice,  of  warm  yellow  stucco  with 
pale  green  lattices  and  a  delightful  roof  laid  with  tile  of 
many  soft  terra-cotta  shades,  a  vista  opened  ahead  which 
was  full  of  inviting  possibilities.  At  various  intervals  were 
stucco  coated   houses  of  many   sofe  colors,  varying  warm 
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mes  of  gray,  pinks  and  buffs,  cream,  yellow;  no  two 
ouses  alike,  but  none  clashing  with  any  other.  Most  of 
le  houses  possessed  distinct  architectural  character;  the 
ccasional  neutral  specimens  did  not  offer  jarring  notes, 
lut  served  rather  as  foils  for  their  fellows.  The  buildings 
;S  a  whole  showed  to  be  the  work  of  many  different  archi- 
JCts,  and,  just  as  plainly,  the  presence  of  general  consid- 
. ration  for  general  harmony. 

'  For  a  space  the  road  ran  along  a  crest,  giving  a  superb 
iew  of  the  roofs  and  towers  of  the  city  near  by,  and  the 
"ay  beyond.  Dividing  suddenly,  Presto !  we  were  in  the 
Voods,  with  the  curving,  dipping  road  dappled  with  light 
'^nd  shade.  The  warm  sunshine  played  in  and  out  among 
'ees  and  houses — in  fact,  one  had  the  sense  of  skillful 
stage  management"  in  the  way  each  house  received  its 
ill  meed  of  sun,  although  the  surrounding  woods  seemed 
bundant  and  natural.  Such  deforestation  as  was  neces- 
ary  to  make  room  for  buildings  and  roads  must  have  been 
arried  out  after  careful  study  indeed;  such  results  are  not 
'chieved  by  chance — nor  can  experimental  mistakes  be 
asily  remedied  or  concealed. 

'  Winding,  descending,  climbing,  dividing,  these  roads 
arried  us  through  the  woods.  A  succession  of  charming 
'ictures  were  impressed  on  the  memory.  It  was  interest- 
-ig  to  note  that  some  of  the  groups  of  houses,  harmonious 
Dgether,  might  have  contrasted  too  strikingly  with  the 
■*ext  group — but  trees,  and  the  turn  of  the  road,  and  the 
rades  of  the  hill,  almost  or  quite  hid  them  from  each  other. 
Coming  out  again  on  a  height,  we  looked  back  down  a 
:>ng  lovely  valley  bordered  with  stately  trees,  to  the  other 
ron  gateway  which  marked  the  limits  of  the  conven- 
ional,  hum-drum  city.  Several  times  this  valley  has  been 
•ffered  as  a  park,  at  rates  much  lower  than  surrounding 
)roperty;  but  the  suspicious  public  refused  to  vote  for  its 


BAKEWELL  AND  BROWN,   ARCHITECTS 

purchase. 

It  is  a  beautiful  breathing-space  as  it  is ;  while  we  lin- 
gered there,  several  groups  of  children  romped  by  with  the 
familiarity  of  habit.  It  ought  to  be  a  park;  but  it  ought 
not  to  be  made  too  civilized,  too  smooth  and  regular.  Far 
better  if  it  were  wisely  built  up  with  home  like  the  adjoin- 
ing property. 

Later  on,  looking  up  from  the  gateway,  the  after- 
noon sun  caught  the  white  columns  and  walls  of  a  small 
house  on  the  hill  at  the  end,  and  it  seemed  like  a  tiny 
temple,  a  shrine  dedicated  to  the  Spirit  of  tTie  Valley. 

Life  ought  to  be  very  pleasant  in  such  a  setting.  And 
it   is   difficult,   now,   to   see  how   the   development   of  this 


RESIDENCE    OF    MR.   L.    E.    RABJOHN 
Lakeshore  Highlands, 
Oakland,  California 


George    Caig,  Designer 
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"tract"  could  have  been  improved.  Of  course  it  is  still 
possible  for  some  individuals,  over-ambitious  to  work  out 
their  own  salvation,  to  express  their  "individuality"  by 
"dififerent"  types  of  houses,  to  spoil  or  at  least  injure  the 
harmony  and  charm  that  now  exists ;  but  that  is  so  evi- 
dent, it  speaks  for  itself  so  surely,  if  so  quietly,  that  it  would 
seem  difficult  for  anyone  not  to  read  and  heed  the  lesson. 
From  an  architectural  standpoint,  the  restraint  which 
characterizes     all     these    dwellings     is     most    noteworthy. 


RESIDENCES   oX   Kw.-i-..\iuNT  ROAD 


While  there  is  plenty  of  originality,  of  color,  of  studie( 
mass  and  detail,  there  is  nothing  bizarre,  ornate,  restless 
There  is  a  sense  of  refinement  and  repose.  These  ar 
homes  to  be  lived  in.  Almost  all  are  rather  small  and  inex 
pensive;  but  they  are  not  cramped  or  confined.  They  an 
not  set  too  close  together;  and  the  general  harmony  o 
treatment  of  the  various  groups  gives  a  feeling  of  spacious 
ness  which  is  frequently  lost  with  many  much  larger  am 
more  costly  dwellings. 

Quite  a  number  of  garages  have  been  incorporated  intc 


THE   PROCESS   OF   DEFORESTATION 
Lakeshore  Highlands,  Oakland,  Cal. 
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CSHORE  HIGHLANDS,    OAKLAND.    CALIF.  RESIDENCES   ON 

le  house  design,  and  sometimes,  too,  archways  or  gates  to 
ie  rear  gardens.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  when  vines 
gd  shrubbery  have  grown  to  play  their  part  in  the  scheme, 
S-is  treatment  should  result  in  very  charming  ensembles. 
I»  the  more  thickly  wooded  portion,  one  does  not  have  to 
l-)k  ahead;  the  crisp  shadows  of  branches  and  foliage  on 
Sicco  walls  gives  a  fret  work  of  lacy  pattern,  an  effect 
'lich  it  would  take  vines  years  to  produce. 
^  The  houses  are  not  all  equally  interesting.  Among 
lem  stand  out  certain  ones  that  possess  that  indefinable 
-stinction  that  architects  call  "style"  or  "character."    Such 


'^•^■atsj 


CHATHAM  ROAD  HORACE  G.   SIMPSON,  ARCHITECT 

are  the  Clarke  and  Laufifer  houses,  which  have  the  Italian 
charm  of  straight-forwardness  and  simpHcity.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  know,  in  connection  with  the  latter  of  these,  that 
a  plan  designed  for  a  purely  English  exterior  (shown  in 
model  form  in  Plate  46)  has  been  reclothed  in  its  present 
form,  with  but  slight  change,  to  suit  the  clients  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  McCall.  Several  other  quietly  charming 
homes  are  those  of  Mr.  Simpson,  which  "compose"  into 
very  harmonious  groups.  Two  little  villas  by  Bakewell 
and  Brown  are  gay  with  brilliant  tile  and  white  stucco,  but 


RESIDENCE  OF  MRS.   J.   GHIRARDELLI 
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RESIDENCE    OK   GROSVENOR    PLACE 
Lakeshore  Highlands, 
Oakland,   California  Reed  and  Corlett,  Architects 

unfortunately  are  sunk  below  the  road,  and  so  close  as  to 
give  the  effect  of  being. in  an  area.  The  picturesque  mass 
of  Mr.  Farr's  cottage,  a  bit  restless  yet,  will  mellow  pleas- 
antly with  time  and  vines.  There  is  a  fascinating  little 
house  which  Reed  and  Corlett  designed,  which  was  smug- 
gled in  among  pine  trees  and  looks  as  though  it  had  just 
grown. 

And  rnany  others — in  fact,  almost  all — have  positive  or 
negative  virtues  which  result  in  a  high  average  standard, 
architecturally,   and    the    softening   effect   of   gardens   and 


RESIDENCE    ON   HUBERT    ROAD 
Lakeshore  Highlanus,   Oakland,    California         Reed  and  Corlett,  Architec 

weather  will  tend  to  make  the  whole  settlement  increa; 
steadily  in  attractiveness.  For  after  all  it  is  new;  tl 
delightful  villages  in  France  and  England  and  Italy,  ov( 
AVihich  tourists  rave,  have  beeai  centuries  in  the  making  an 
the  mellowing.  But  it  is  clear  to  be  seen,  and  safe  to  1 
said,  that  there  were  wise  men  involved  in  the  planning  an 
developing  of  this  settlement,  who  avoided  many  of  th 
mistakes  of  the  past;  and  it  is  pleasant  and  encouraging  t 
find  such  subject  for  description. 


LAKESHORE  HIGHLANDS,   OAKLAND,   CALIF. 
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"GREENSWARD    AND    FLOWERS    RANGED    IN    TRIM    OLD 
ENGLISH  FASHION " 


THE  MOST  COSMOPOLITAN  OF  GARDEN/- 
THE  GARDENS  OF  CALIFORNIA 

By  ESTHER  MATSON 


I  How  many  of  us  realize  that  the  gardens  of  California 

jE  the  most  cosmopolitan  gardens  in  all  the  world?     In- 

led,  we  do  know  that  the  whole  of  the  Golden  State,  from 

|rth  to  south,  offers  amazing  opportunities  to  the  garden- 

IVer,  but  we   are   hardly   yet  aware   what   a   diversity   of 

Iportunities  it  offers.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  here, 

Professor  Wickson  puts  it,  "an  embodiment  of  the  horti- 

Itural   possibilities   of   all  the  zones    except   the   strictly 

jpical."     More   than   this,   it  has  been  found  that   many 

mts  from  far  distant  corners  of  the  globe  will  actually 

rive  better  than  they  did  in  their  original  habitat.     Small 

)nder  then  that  many  an  Eastern  visitor  to  the   Pacific 

)ast  is  startled  by  the  variety  which  confronts  him  and 

:lined  to  ask  himself  if  his  senses  are  not  playing  him 

cks. 


It  is  not  only  in  the  suburbs  of  the  cities,  but  also  right 

thin  the  towns  themselves   that  the  gardens  are   to  be 

'Bcovered.    Sometimes  these  gardens  are  large  and  stately; 

ijmetimes   they    are    miniature    and    intimate ;    sometimes 


igey  are  enclosed  behind  walls  or  hedges;  sometimes  they 
ie  open  to  the  gaze  of  every  passer-by.     Besides  this,  in 


many  instances  the  streets  have  been  so  planted  with 
pepper  or  palm  or  camphor  trees  that  they  give  the  town 
itself  a  garden-like  aspect  while  occasionally  the  parkings, 
or  spaces  between  sidewalk  and  street,  have  been  turned 
into  tiny  plots  gay  with  calendulas  or  with  vari-colored 
verbenas — or  perhaps  with  sweet  alyssum  intermingled 
with  the  Eschscholtzia  or  California  poppies. 

How  true  it  is  that  the  wealth  of  native  plants  has  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  appreciated  nor  made  use  of.  (For 
example,  these  never-to  be-forgotten  golden  poppies,  and 
the  white  Matilijas — and  again  the  wonderful  Yuccas 
which  the  padres  quaintly  called  the  "Lord's  candle- 
sticks.") But  when  the  soil  and  climate  agree  as  they  do 
with  so  many  non-native  growths,  who  can  be  blamed  for 
being  tempted  to  cherish  them,  too! 

The  best  excuse  for  yielding  to  the  temptation  is  the 
fact  that  the  trees,  the  shrubs  and  the  flowers  from  other 
lands  come  to  us  full  of  associations.  They  come  freighted 
with  news  of  "Far  away  and  Long  Ago."  They  bring  the 
glow  of  romance  into  the  garden  and  render  it  not  merely 
beautiful,  but  humanly  suggestive. 
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What  a  fillip  is  added — for  an  in- 
stance— to  our  enjoyment  of  the  roses 
and  the  palms  to  remember  that  the 
first  ones  were  brought  over  to  this 
new  land  from  the  old  land  of  Spain 
by  the  fervent  padres.  How  much 
more  interesting  are  the  eucalyptus 
trees,  the  figs  and  the  acacias  when  we 
remember  that  they  grow  in  the  Holy 
Land.  As  for  the  cypresses — certain 
slim,  spiring  ones  are  reminiscent  of 
Italy.  Others  gnarled  and  wind- 
tossed,  though  native  to  California, 
suggest  the  far-famed  Cedars  of  Leb- 
anon. The  olives  remind  us  alike  of 
Palestine  and  of  Italy.  Then  there  are 
papyrus  plants,  hintful  of  Egypt.  There 
are  irises  and  chrysanthemums,  and 
peach,  cherry  and  plum  blossoms,  elo- 


"CERTAIN    WIND-TOSSED    CYPRESSES    AT    MONTEREY  . 


There  is  the  Cherokee  rose  coming  to  us  from  Chin 
by  way  of  our  Atlantic  Southland.  There  is  the  glossj 
leaved  Coprosma  hailing  from  New  Zealand.  There  ai 
bamboos  from  Japan.  There  is  the  Escallonia  from  Chil 
and  Pategonia,  and  the  Petunia,  brought  originally  froi 
Brazil.  And  there  are  the  Lilacs — great  travelers  they- 
having  been  brought  to  England  from  Persia,  and  froi 
England  to  New  England — so  the  story  has  it — introduce 
to  adorn  the  garden  of  Agnes  Surriage. 

The  strangest  thing  about  it  all — at  least  so  the  nev 
comer  is  prone  to  think — is  the  way  the  plants  he  is  moi 
familiar  with  at  home  are  to  be  seen  here  growing  chee 
by  jowl  (and  out-of-doors  the  year  round)  with  plani 
from  the  semi-tropics.  He  has  to  pinch  himself  to  see 
he  is  not  dreaming  as  he  walks  along  an  avenue  bordere 
with  palms  and  pepper  trees  and  spies  through  the  palin 
of  a  white-painted  fence  an  old-fashioned  New  Englan 
garden  filled  perhaps  with  pansies,  pinks,  sweet-williarr 
and  hollyhocks.  Next  instant  he  may  come  upon  a  coriK 
that  appears  to  be  a  veritable  tangle  of  rare  varieties  ( 
Cacti.  Still  another  moment  and  he  may  be  peerin 
through  the  wrought-iron  grille  in  the  stuccoed  wall  < 
some  materialized  Castle  in  Spain.  And  here  he  ma 
barely  glimpse  the  secluded  patio-garden,  boasting  ii 
orange  and  its  fig  trees,  its  aloes  and  oleanders  and  ros< 
trees  set  about  a  gleaming  pool.  ^I| 

One  happy  fact  the  visitor  discovers  soon  and  that 
the  fact  that  the  note  of  cosmopolitanism  is  not  confine 
to  the  great  estates.  No,  it  is  a  note  that  creeps  into  tl 
least  and  most  unpretentious  of  the  garden-plots  ar 
creeps  in  oftener  than  not  quite  unawares.  For  many 
time  the  garden-owner  has  no  idea  what  distant  countri( 
and  what  different  climes  his  trees  and  flowers  have  con 
from.  He  does  not  stop  to  think,  for  example — that  h 
morning  glories  call  China  their  native  haunt — that  tl 
quent  of  Japan.  And  there  are  the  great  Deodars,  stately  peony  came  originally  from  Japan,  where  it  is  called  plea 
and  mystical,  that  grow  nowhere  else  save  here  and  in  antly  "the  Flower  of  Prosperity" — and  that  the  Jer 
"farthest  Ind."  salem  Cherry,  which,  by  the  bye,  thrives  in  California  lil 


"ANOTHER  SITE  MAY   BE   CONJURED   EASILY   INTO 
THE  LIKENESS  OF  AN  ANCIENT  PERSIAN  PLEASAUNCE" 
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REMIND  US  OF  PALESTINE'S  FAMED  CEDARS  OF  LEBANON. 

le  proverbial  green-bay  tree,  is  a  native  of  Madeira.     T(j 
Id  to  the  romanticality  of  it,  this  cherry  came  to  us  by 
e  indirect  route  of  England,  where  it  is  now  just  "several 
jmdred  years"  young. 

At  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  Dr.   Frances- 
-i  of  Santa  Barbara  made  a  vivid  report  on  the  number 

plants  from  various  parts  of  the  world  that  had  "con- 
egated  to  live  happily  together"  in  that  particular  sec- 
)n  of  the  State.  He  noted  "not  less  than  one  hundred 
d  fifty  dififerent  species  of  palms,  about  the  same  number 

conifers,  fifty  species  of  bamboo,  about  three  hundred 

.fiferent  vines  and  climbers,   and,   in   addition,   something 

:e   two   hundred    different   species    of    trees,    shrubs    and 

rennials — from  the  hottest  and  from  the  coldest  as  wt'.l 

-  from   the   temperate   regions     .     .     ."      But   enough   of 

itistics  except  to  observe  that  many  of  these  plant  for 

ijners  have  contrived  to  thrive  with  more  vigor  than  in 

L eir  native  countries ! 

t 

6  With  such  a  diversity  of  material  for  garden  making, 
infollows  naturally  that  California  should  also  possess  the 
leatest  possible  diversity  in  types  of  garden  design.  It 
mot  merely  the  condition  of  the  soil  lending  itself  to  all 
:  rts  and  conditions  of  treatment — it  is  not  merely  the 
;:culiar  quality  of  the  atmosphere  waving,  so  to  speak,  its 
:  agic  wand — these  characteristics  help ;  but  also  the  very 
'  ly  of  the  land"  fosters  variety,  while  for  either  the  simple 
'-  the  elaborate  garden-plan  the  mountain  backgrounds 
:ake  the  most  wonderful  setting-. 


Another    site    adapts    itself   to    the 
laint    ingenuities    of    the    Japanese 
style;  and  still  another  may  be  easily 
conjured   into   the   likeness   of   an   an- 
cient Persian  pleasaunce. 

Truly  it  is  a  hospitable  country 
that  lends  itself  thus  to  the  most  var- 
ied moods  of  man  as  well  as  to  the 
most  various  trees  and  flowers !  "Oh, 
never  the  east  and  west  shall  meet" 
sings  Kipling.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  plants  at  least  of  the  east 
and  west  have  met  and  fraternized. 
Nor  can  we  help  being  thrilled  as  we 
remember  that  many  of  them  were 
brought  here  by  the  gallant  Spaniards 
of  a  bygone  era,  while  many  others 
came  as  treasured  seed  package  in  the 
great  "prairie  schooners"  of  the  sturdy 
American   pioneers. 


I    The  way  the  hills  have  of  alternating  now  with  long 

vel  stretches  and  again  with  gently  dimpled  tracts  makes 

ysitive    contrasts    in    treatment    quite    right    and    proper. 

•ow  one  piece  of  property  actually  seems  to  demand 
I  Italian  arrangement  of  terraces  enhanced  with  architect- 
al  accessories.     Now  one  beseeches  to  be  set  forth  with 

Heensward   and  flowers   set  in  trim  old   English  fashion. 

;ow  a  promontory  overlooking  a  little  arroyo  begs  for  a 
'ench  chateau  in  a  milieu  of  clipped  hedges  and  gay  fes- 

liOning  vines. 


"HOW     MUCH     MORE     INTERESTING     ARE     EUCALYPTUS     TREES 

WHEN    WE    REMEMBER    THAT    THEY    GROW    ALSO   IN 

THE   HOLY   LAND " 

BITS   OF  DANIEL  BURNHAM'S   PHILOSOPHY 

"A  vacillating  compass  on  an  uncharted  sea  is  about  as 
safe  a  guide  as  that  of  making  a  memorandum  book  of  your 
brain !"  said  Mr.  Burnham. 

-   "Make  all  things  a  matter  of  record.      Make  your  en- 
tries daily.    Never  trust  to  memory  !" 

Then  he  chuckled  and  looked  wise  like  an  owl. 

"Where  are  your  other  studies?"  queried  Mr.  Burnham, 
when  his  assistant  submitted  a  final  design  for  considera- 
tion. 

"They  are  all  bad,"  was  the  reply. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "show  me  the  bad  plans;  they  are  the 
ones  that  do  the  talking;  they  are  the  ones  that  reveal  the 
good  ones." — Willis  Polk. 
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Plate    45 


RESIDENCE   ON    SUNNYHILLS    ROAD 
LAKESHORE   HIGHLANDS,    OAKLAND,    CALIFORNIA  REED   &   CORLETT,    ARCHITECTS 


Plate    46 
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MODKIv  OF   FIRST   DESIGN  FOR  MR.  JOHN   LAUFFER'S   RESIDENCE 


RESIDENCE    OF   MR.    JOHN    LAUFFER 
LAKESHORE  HIGHLANDS,    OAKLAND,    CALIFORNIA  CHAS.    W.    McCALL,    ARCHITECT 
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Plate    i'l 


DINING  ROOM  IN  MR.  JOHN   LAUFFER'S   RESIDENCE 


LIVING  ROOM  MANTEL,  MR.   JOHN   LAUFFER'S   RESIDENCE 
LAKESHORE  HIGHLANDS,   OAKLAND,   CALIFORNIA  CHAS.    W.    McCALL,    ARCHITECT 


Plate    48 
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LAKESHORE  HIGHLANDS.    OAKLAND,    CALIFORNIA 


RESIDENCE    OF   DR.    AUSTIN    F.    CLARKE 


CHAS.   W.   McCALL,    ARCHITECT 
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Plate     49 


HALL   IN   DR.    AUSTIN   F.    CLARKE'S    RESIDENCE 


LAKESHORE  HIGHLANDS,    OAKLAND,    CALIFORNIA 


CHAS.    W.   McCALL,    ARCHITECT 


Plate   50 
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Plate    51 
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Plate    53 
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HAIG  PATIGIAN,    SCULPTOR 


POSTER   FOR    SOLDIERS'    MEMORIAL    BUILDING, 
BERKELEY,    CALIFORNIA 


HARRIS   ALLEN,    ARCHITECT 
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A   DIGNIFIED    ROOM    WITH    RICHLY   CARVED    XVI    CENTURY    BED 
AND  TABLE  AND  BELGIAN  GOTHIC   STALL. 

(Courtesy  of  the  City  of  Paris) 


THE  TREND  OF  MODERN  FURNISHINGS 

By  CHARLEJ"  E.  ANDERSON  ^ 


For  many  years  the  collector,  the  decorator,  and  the 
architect  have  searched  throughout  the  British  Isles  and 
the  continent  for  English  architecture,  furniture,  and  tex- 
tiles. Dutch  and  Empire  influence  also  affected  the  inter- 
est of  many  Americans  on  account  of  their  inherited  heir- 
looms. There  is  now  a  general  trend  to  forsake  the  severe 
austerity  of  this  period  for  the  more  glorious  and  rich 
designs  of  France,  Spain  and  Italy,  conforming  our  taste 
and  selections  to  the  pieces  which  best  mould  themselves 
into  the  uses  of  our  surroundings  and  daily  life. 

Western  architects  realize  the  climatic  possibilities  of 
California  with  its  rugged  mountain  landscapes,  seashore 
vistas  and  the  profusion  of  almost  tropical  vegetation  which 
lends  itself  so  appropriately  to  Spanish  and  Italian  archi- 
tecture. 

This  particularly  refers  to  the  charming  effect  of  plain 
plaster  surfaces,  accentuated  by  richly  modelled  overdoors, 
iron  grills  of  intricate  design  and  roofs  of  multi-colored 
tiles. 

Conforming  to  these  exterior  effects  would  be  found 
interiors  of  rough  plaster,  hung  with  rich  tapestries  and 
damasks,  heavy  carved  cornices  highly  decorated  in  color 
and  marble  or  tile  floors. 

The  accompanying  photographs  aid  toward  the  visuali- 
zation of  these  effects.  Colorful  hangings  are  contrasted 
to  beautiful  patined  furniture;  dignified  simplicity  in  archi- 
tectural treatment  is  enriched  by  exquisite  carvings. 

*Of  the  City  of  Paris  Decorative  Studio. 


In  the  photograph  of  a  bedroom  which  is  essentially 
masculine,  this  scheme  has  been  carried  out  with  walls  of 
rough  sand  plaster,  a  highly  decorated  cornice,  black 
marble  door  casings  and  baseboard.  The  carved  bed  of  the 
early  sixteenth  century,  correct  in  every  detail,  an  exact 
replica  of  the  original  in  the  collection  in  the  Davanzati 
Palace,  with  hangings  of  Portuguese  Damask,  forms  a  splen- 
did setting,  together  with  a  Gothic  stall  from  Belgium  and 
an  Italian  chest;  a  gold  mirror  completes  this  room. 

The  photograph  of  the  hall  shows  the  use  of  marble 
flooring  and  the  combination  of  marble  and  wood  furniture 
which  is  softened  with  the  mellow  tones  of  needle-point 
coverings.  The  rich  wall  hangings  show  an  ecclesiastical 
influence. 

Another  photograph  shows  a  sixteenth  century  table 
from  the  Salvadori  Palace  in  Florence,  Spanish  metal 
Torcheres,  a  wrought-iron  mirror  against  the  glorious  red 
of  Portuguese  Damask  Wall  Covering  giving  the  effect  of 
luxury  and  balance. 

The  ornamental  accessories  of  these  rooms  are  unlim- 
ited both  in  design  and  color.  The  photograph  shows  a 
black  ground  Spanish  leather  screen,  hand  tooled  and 
illuminated,  which  adds  a  delightful  touch  of  rich  color  to 
the  room,  as  do  the  gold  lamp  and  vestments.  Pillows  of 
antique  tapestries  in  many  of  the  soft  old  colorings  lend  a 
touch  of  elegance. 

Where  formal  functions  are  held  and  where  there  is  a 
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THE   DELICATELY   MOULDED   SURFACES   AND   GILDED    TIKTS   OF 

THE   FRENCH   XVth   AND    XVIth   CENTURIES 

(Courtesy  of  the  City  of  Paris) 


A    VIRILE    RENAISSANCE    FOYER    RELIEVED    BY    RICH    DAMASK 
COVERINGS   AND  HANGINGS 
(Courtesy  of  the  City  of  Paris) 
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OLD    WORLD    ECCLESIASTICAL    FABRICS    AGAINST    A 
SPANISH    LEATHER   SCREEN. 
(Courtesy  of  The  City  of  Paris) 


ELIZABETHN    OAK   FURNITURE    COVERED    IN    GENOESE    VELVET 

FROM   ITALIAN   HAND   LOOMS 

(Courtesy  of  The  City  of  Paris) 
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A    WROUGHT    IRON    MIRROR    HUNG    OVER 
PORTUGUESE   DAMASK 
(Courtesy  of  the  City  of  Paris) 

desire  for  lightness  of  color  and  design,  the  delicacy  of  the 
French  Antiques  comes  as  a  pleasing  variance.  A  selec- 
tion of  these  pieces  gives  wide  range  for  architectural  color 
schemes  which  blend  with  their  Aubusson  covers.  The 
photograph  shows  a  very  attractive  French  room  of  this 
type,  which  includes  a  French  cut  mirror  with  a  marble 
top  console,  an  antique  inlaid  commode,  and  a  collection 
of  French  chairs  and  benches  against  a  green  painted  glazed 
wall.  A  soft  note  of  color  is  introduced  by  the  use  of 
French  terra  cotta  statuettes  and  porcelain  lamps. 


ITALIAN    FURNITURE    WITH    MODERN 
DECORATIVE  NOTES. 
(Courtesy  of  the  City  of  Paris) 


« 


THE  HERITAGE  OF  HOME  OWNING 

(From  "The  Builders'  Journal") 

The  shortage  of  homes  in  America  as  yet  shows  no  signs 
of  decrease.  Like  a  great  cloud  its  effect  has  spread  over 
the  country.  High  rents,  overcrowding  and  unhealthy 
speculation  are  its  attendant  evils.  This  cloud  has,  how- 
ever a  silver  lining.  As  nothing  else  could  do,  the  housing 
shortage  has  served  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  to  the  value  of  home  owning 

In  the  days  of  the  old  colonies,  home  owning  was  estab- 
lished as  a  precedent.  The  defense  of  the  home  developed 
the  spirit  of  76.  Home  owning  is  truly  a  heritage  of  the 
American  people.  During  the  past  50  years  there  has  been 
a  decided  drift  away  from  this  policy. 

The  housing  shortage  has  again  forced  public  attention 
to  this  issue.    As  never  before  the  average  man  is  interested 
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in  the  possibility  of  owning  a  home. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  great  responsibility  is 
about  to  be  placed  on  the  builders  of  America.  To  meet 
the  demands  of  elevated  standards  of  living;  to  conduct 
their  affairs  along  businesslike  lines;  to  give  real  service  to 
those  who  are  about  to  invest  their  money  in  homes— 
these  are  the  demands  which,  if  met,  mean  profits.  . 

The  Own  Your  Home  Exposition  in  New  York,  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  demonstrate  that  those  who  are  considering 
the  purchase  or  building  of  homes  have  available  unpre- 
cedented sources  of  knowledge  on  the  subject.  Manufac- 
turers as  never  before  are  co-operating  with  prospective 
home  owners  to  give  them  real  information  regarding  the 
building  and  equipment  of  a  home.  Plans  developed  by 
good  architects  are  available  through  many  channels  at  low 
cost.  Financial  institutions  generally  are  ready  to  co- 
operate with  those  who  have  developed  the  home  owning 
spirit.  On  every  hand  will  be  found  ofifers  of  co-operation, 
credit,  special  service  and  other  means  through  which  the 
prospective  home  owner  may  familiarize  himself  with  the 
merits  of  materials,  the  artistic  qualities  of  decorative  units 
and  the  comfort  and  convenience  values  of  modern  utility 
installations. 

The  home  owning  instinct  here  meets  the  art  of  home 
making  and  the  result  should  be  the  stimulation  of  interest 
in  this  question  to  a  point  never  equaled  since  the  early 
colonists  were  forced  to  a  similar  interest. 
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PACIFIC    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY    PL  ANT,   SANTA  CLARA,   CALIFORNIA 


THE  PACIFIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

One  of  the  prominent  factors  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  Bay  dis- 
trict has  been  the  millwork  turned  out  by  the  Pacific  Manufactur- 
ing Company.  Established  in  1875  in  Santa  Clara,  the  consistent 
high  quality  of  work,  especially  as  to  fine  interior  finish,  has  made 
this  plant  one  of  the  leaders  in  its  line.  During  the  war  the  com- 
pany received  high  praise  from  the  United  States  Government  for 
special  work  in  connection  with  airplane  body  construction. 


RUST— "THE  FLAMELESS  FIRE" 

"America's  annual  fire  loss  is  $350,000,000."  Just  a  few  short 
months  ago  you  saw  this  statement  in  bold  black  type,  in  circulars 
and  posters  scattered  broadcast  everywhere.  It  was  part  of  a  start- 
ling array  of  facts  issued  in  connection  with  the  national  cam- 
paign for  Fire  Prevention  Day. 

America's  fire  loss,  in  a  broad  sense,  really  amounts  to  more 
than  $350,000,000,  for  underwriters  do  not  compute  the  staggering 
losses    resulting    from    rust,    "the    flameless    fire."      The    oxidizing    or 

^rusting  of  metals  is,  chemically  speaking,  exactly  the  same  action 
that  goes  on  when  a  building  burns.  Rust  is  slow  combustion, 
slow    fire.      It    burns,    consumes,    destroys    and    leaves    ruin    in    its 

■wake.  And  it  is  all  the  more  insidious  and  deadly  because  there  is 
no    fire    alarm,    no    racing    engines,    no    clouds    of   dense   smoke    or 

'Jurid  flames  to  furnish  the  exciting  thrill 

Mr.  John  Young,  Chief  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Fire  Depart- 
ment, has  ordered  that  all  rusty  fire  escapes  in  the  city  be  repainted 
at  once ;   that  unless  this   is   done   many   owners   will   be   required    to 

•  replace  their  fire  escapes  when  inspection  time  rolls  around.  This 
is  merely  a  recognition    of    the    fact    by    the    Fire    Department    that 

Srust  weakens  and  renders  unsafe,   metal   structures,   that   deteriora- 

;tion  results  from  failure  to  keep  them  painted. 

What  starts  rust?  Unprotected  exposure  to  the  elements. 
Oxygen  in  the  air  combines  chemically  with  metallic  elements  and 
the  reaction  is  an  oxide,  or  rust.  But  atmospheric  oxygen  does  not 
necessarily  produce  rust  unless  the  air  is  humid.  For  example,  a 
piece  of  dry  iron  can  be  left  exposed  on  a  sand  dune  of  the  Sahara 
desert  where  the  air  is  dry  and  rust  will  not  appear  for  days.  The 
same  piece  of  iron  dipped  in  water  and  exposed  to  the  air  in  a 
damp  climate  will  show  evidences  of  rust  after  an  exposure  of  a 
few  hours. 

The   causes   of   rust  are  many,   but  the   chief   cause   is   moisture 

^accompanied  by  unprotected  exposure  to  the  air.  Salt  water,  an 
alkaline  solution,  promotes  rust,  while  even  perspiration  from  the 
human  body,  usually  mildly  acid,  works  the  same  way.  Those  who 
have  studied  the  causes  of  rust  realize  that  the  only  way  ordinary 
metals  can  be  kept  free  from  rust  is  to  coat  them  with  some  prep- 
aration that  will  not  readily  oxidize  itself,  and  that  will  prevent 
rust  from  starting ;  in  short,  some  rust-inhibitive  paint  that  will  be 
as  non-porous  as  possible  and  penetrative  enough  to  fill  and  keep 
filled  all  surface  pores  of  the  metal. 

The  specifications  of  a  paint  that  will  serve  for  this  purpose 
cannot  be  laid  down  for  all  metal  surfaces  except  in  the  most  gen- 
eral terms.  In  general,  the  paint  rnust  provide  a  protective  film 
elastic  enough  to  contract  and  expand  as  the  metal  contracts  and 
expands;  otherwise,  it  will  crack  and  admit  the  destroying  elements 
through  the  fractures  made  in  the  paint  film.  It  must  possess 
strong  adhesive  qualities  so  that  it  will  not  peel  off  or  scale  and 
leave  the  metal  exposed.     It  must  not  only  be  free  from  water  in 


itself,  but  it  must  possess  water-shedding  properties.  It  must  pre- 
vent spreading  action  of  any  rust  patches  which  may  have  been 
sealed  up  unucrntath  when  the  toat  was  applied.  It  must  be  easy 
to  apply  by  ordinary  methods,  and,  finally,  it  must  be  reasonably 
inexpensive. 

Naturally,  there  is  no  one  rust-inhibitive  paint  that  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  give  permanently  satisfactory  results  on  all  types 
of  metal  surfaces.  Metals  vary  in  porosity  and  in  the  degree  with 
which  they  contract  and  expand  when  subjected  to  different  tem- 
peratures. For  this  reason,  a  rust-inhibitive  paint  that  may  be 
well  adapted  for  one  metal  may  be  altogether  unfitted  for  use  on 
another. 

Such  a  paint  must  not  only  be  elastic,  abrasion  resisting  and 
impervious  to  water,  but  must  prevent  the  formation  of  rust  be- 
neath the  coating  and  also  prevent  progressive  oxidation  where  it 
has  already  begun. 

The  selection  of  a  paint  for  a  particular  purpose  is  highly 
technical.  TTiere  are  many  paints  on  the  market  that  will-  answer 
a  given  purpose  fairly  well,  but  there  is  always  a  best  selection 
which  may  vary  very  slightly  from  another  compound  that  will 
not  wear  half  as  well.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  always  advis- 
able when  about  to  paint  to  consult  the  Service  Department  of 
some  reliable  paint  manufacturing  company,  getting  the  advice  of 
their  experts  before  starting  work  or  buying  the  paints. 

This  service,  as  a  rule,  is  rendered  without  charge,  and  there  is 
every  reason  why  one  not  technically  familiar  with  paint  properties 
should  avail  himself  of  the  service. 


Statement    of    the    Ownership,    Management,    Circulation,    etc,    Required 

by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912, 
Of  The  Building  Review,   published  monthly  at  San  Francisco,  California, 
for  April,    1921,   State   of   California,   County   of   San   Francisco. 

Before  me,  C.  B.  Sessions,  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared,  E.  D.  McDonald,  the  Business 
Manager  of  The  Building  Review,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of 
his  linowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management 
(and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  of 
the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24, 
lt)12,  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on 
the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing 
editor,  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher,  Building  Review  Company,  410  Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Editors,    Harris   Allen    and    Henry   H.    Gutterson. 

Managing  Editor,  none. 

Business  Manager,   E.  D.  McDonald.  410  Hobart  Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Gives  names  and  addresses  of  individual 
owners,  or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses 
of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount 
of  stock.) 

Harris  Allen,  Central  Bank  Bldg.,   Oakland. 

H.   R.  Braden,   50  Main  St.,   San  Francisco. 

H.  C.  Colliei-,  245  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco 

E.  D.  McDonald,  410  Hobart  Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 

J.   A.  Drummond,   245  Mission  St.,   San  Francisco. 

Henry  H.  Gutterson,  278  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 

A.  Hoffman,   245  Mission   St.,  San  Francisco. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  hold- 
ers owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:    (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)     None. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  8th  day  of  April,  1921. 

C.   B.   SESSIONS, 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
State  of  California. 
(My  commission  expires  May  26,   1924.) 
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WESTERN    MILLING    COMPANY    ELEVATORS 


OAKLAND,   CALIFORNIA 


ii 


Carpet  House 


I  519-521    THIRTEENTH   STREET 

1  Oakland                             California 

I  SPECIALISTS 

m  -  IN  - 

I  CORRECT  HOME  FURNISHINGS 

1  Featuring 

I  CHINESE  AND  ORIENTAL  RUGS 

I  DOMESTIC  RUGS  AND  CARPETS 

I  IMPORTED  AND  DOMESTIC  LINOLEUMS 

I  REED,  FIBRE,  AND  WICKER  FURNITURE 

I  UNEXCELLED  IN   NUMBER,  MERIT 

I  AND  VARIETY 

M  As    specialists,    closely    identi- 

1  fied    with    the    actual    production 

M  of   our   merchandise,   we  possess 

M  that    true    sense    of    values    pro- 

I  ceeding    from    first    hand    know- 

M  ledge,    rather    than    from    second 

M  hand  information. 

M  Visitors    are    always    welcome 

I  even   though   no  immediate   pur- 

=  chase   is    contemplated. 
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Special 
Attention 

Given  to  Architects 
Landscape  Desips 

We  are  fully  prepared  to  carry  out,  to  the  most 
minute  detail  any  special  plans  drawn  to  conform  to 
any  style  of  architecture. 

CONIFER  SPECIMEN  TREES 
20  feet  high  for  immediate  effect.  Evergreen  and 
deciduous  ornamental  trees  in  endless  variety.  Flowering, 
deciduous  and  evergreen  shrubs  suitable  for  all  purposes. 
Bush,  standard  and  climbing  roses — rare  and  common  named 
kinds.  Trees  and  shrubs  are  balled  to  ensure  successful  trans- 
planting. No  order 
too  large  or  too  small, 
special  care  taken 
with  all  shipments — 
60  years  experience. 


California 

Nurserv 

Company 
Nile  s,  Calif. 


^"^^^^^^^^L    ^      HeO    us   PAT  OFF       ,C*Jt^  "^ 


Let  us  send  you 
our  illustrated  cata- 
log. A  cordial  invita- 
tion is  extended  you 
to  visit  us  any  day. 


kTrustwortjiy  i 
VTrees  It  Plants  / 

American  AsjoaxnoN^ 
or  Ni]R3£inni£N 


■J 
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A  CONSTRUCTIVE  MOVEMENT 

Mr.  D.  Knickerbacker  Boyd,  former  Secretary  of  the  American 
nstitute  of  Architects,  recently  conferred  with  the  council  of  the 
\ssociated  Building  Trades  for  Philadelphia  and  vicinity,  (com- 
)Osed  ol  all  branches  of  the  industry  except  carpenters)  and  re- 
luested  opportunity  to  address  that  body  on  the  subject  of  better- 
ng  conditions  in  the  building  industry  which  request  'vas  granted. 
ie  urged  the  need  of  closer  co-operation  between  the  various  ele- 
nonts  m  the  industry,  that  the  mechanics  might  know  better  the 
liins  of  the  architect,  and  that  the  architect  might  help  lo  create 
n  the  mechanic  a  keener  interest  in  his  work  and  in  tlie  results 
iought  for  in  the  architect's  designs,  to  the  end  that  they  might  all 
lelp  to  develop  themselves  as  instruments  of  service  for  the  good 
>f  the  industry. 

lie  suggested  that  the  Council  provide  opportunities  ;or  lec- 
i  ures  on  the  crafts,  plan  reading,  etc.,  and  assured  them  of  the  co- 
operation of  architects  in  such  an  undertaking. 

The  Bricklayers  promptly  responded  to  the  suggestion  and  un- 
Icr  Mr.  Boyd's  active  leadership  a  meeting  was  held  at  which  a 
:umber  of  architects  addressed  the  men,  and  ofifered  their  assistance 
ind,  as  a  first  definite  step  in  the  program,  a  Plan  Reading  Class 
vvas  started.  This  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Victor  D.  Abel,  Archi- 
i^ect,  every  Thursday  night,   starting   with   an  attendance   of  about 

(00  men.  which  gradually  increased  to  the  capacity  of  ih?  hall. 
Instruction  was  given  in  the  reading  of  plans,  ihc  meanings  of 
ndications    of   materials    on    drawings,    dimension    lines,    the    placing 
i){  windows,  partitions,   the  working   out   of   stairways   and   the  re- 
'ation  bct%veen  the  drawings  and  the  specifications. 

I  In  addition  to  this  class,  Mr.  Boyd  arranged  for  speakers  at 
lis  nearly  as  possible  every  regular  weekly  meeting  of  the  Union, 
ivith  subjects  of  interest  to  the  journeymen  who  were  present  to 
the  extent  of  three  or  four  hundred  at  each  meeting,  these  talks 
sjeing  followed  frequently  by  interesting  open  discussion. 

I  The  following  indication  of  the  type  of  man  and  subject  em- 
ployed will  perhaps  be  of  assistance. 

f  The  President  of  the  local  Master  Builders'  Exchange  spoke  of 
bhases  of  building  construction  from  the  standpoint  of  the  em- 
l)loyer. 

I  The  Superintendent  of  Buildings  of  the  Board  of  Education 
Ipoke  as  one  familiar  with  the  direction  of  building  operations  and 
Related  the  industry  to  the  educational  system  of  the  city. 
I  An  Instructor  in  Architecture  gave  a  lantern  slide  talk  on  the 
Dest  examples  of  brickwork  in  Europe  and  this  country,  and  cre- 
-ited  in  the  men  an  enthusiasm  and  an  increased  appreciation  of 
:heir  craft. 

The  Director  of  Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools  showed  how 
mportant  a  part  lessons  in  drawing  and  educating  the  eye  and 
I  land  of  children  played  in  their  later  development  as  workers. 
'  Various  technically  trained  men  spoke  on  the  needs  of  sound 
types  of  construction,  the  strength  of  brick  walls  and  piers,  and 
the  effect  of  mortars  in  brickwork,  the  process  of  manufacturing 
brick,  the  characteristics  and  use  of  lime  and  cement,  and  similar 
subjects  of  direct  interest  to  the  bricklayers. 

The  results  were  as  anticipated;  the  men  gained  through  their 
:ontact  with  the  architects  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  architect's 
aims  and  a  keener  interest  in  their  own  work,  and  through  contact 
with  the  various  technically  trained  men  connected  with  the  indus- 
try, the  men  became  more  familiar  with  the  materials  with  which 
they  worked  and  the  tools  and  traditions  of  their  craft.  Insofar 
as  this  was  accomplished  the  men  became  better  mechanics  and 
better  citizens.  Also  the  architects,  through  contact  with  the  me- 
chanics, gained  a  clearer  knowledge  of  their  point  of  view,  that  is 
bound  to  be  of  value  in  their  professional  work. 

The  men  appreciated  the  difficulty  of  getting  apprentices  to 
enter  the  craft  under  present  conditions  in  the  face  of  the  steadier 
and  more  protected  employment  in  clerical  or  commercial  pursuit, 
and  they  believed  this  condition  could  be  improved  greatly  by 
stimulating  a  keener  interest  and  joy  in  the  work  by  means  of  co- 
operative measures,  such  as  have  been  outlined  above. 

As  a  result  of  this  first  season's  work,  an  enlarged  program  is 
being  prepared  by  the  bricklayers  for  the  coming  season  which  is 
to  include  classes  for  apprentices.  Other  trade  are  making  similar 
plans,  and  all  have  apparently  been  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  enthu- 
siasm through  the  interest  of  the  architects  in  their  work. 

As  a  further  result,  Mr.  Boyd  has  been  designated  as  the 
spokesman  for  all  organized  labor  in  the  building  industry  for 
Philadelphia  and  vicinity,  including  also  the  carpenters,  who  have 
since  participated  in  the  movement.  As  chairman  of  a  Committee 
on  Education  and  Information,  Mr.  Boyd  is  hoping  to  arrange  for 
conferences  between  employees  and  employers,  in  addition  to  a  pre- 
liminary meeting  held  with  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Relations 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Philadelphia. 

As  a  result  of  this  meeting,  a  program  was  requested  from 
labor,  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
to  organizations  of  employers  in   the  building  trades. 

The  value  of  such  co-operation  is  self-evident,  and  its  general 
application  to  the  building  industry  throughout  the  country  would 
have  results  of  incalculable  benefit. 


Free 
Decorating  Service 

at  Breuner's  in  Oal^land 


Make  use  of  our  expert  inter- 
ior decorators — they  are  here  to 
advise  you  free  of  charge  as  to 
the  correct  combination  of  fur- 
niture, rugs  and  draperies.  If 
you  phone  and  ask  for  a  decora- 
tor to  consult  with  you,  one  will 
call,  see  the  setting,  bring  fab- 
rics to  try  different  effects  at  the 
windows,  and  help  you  in  many 
ways.  There  is  absolutely  no 
charge  for  this  service,  it  is 
yours  for  the  asking. 


I    Clay  at  1 5th 


Oakland  m 


f!nillllllll''!lllli;illllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllHIIII^ 
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EDITORIAL 


LAKESHORE  HIGHLANDS,  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

Every  progressive  American  city  has  its  necklace  of 
more  or  less  attractive  residence  tracts,  on  the  order  of  the 
verv  attractive  area  described  in  this  issue.  By  no  me^ns 
their  least  valuable  result  to  the  community  is  the  incen- 
tive they  ofifer  to  the  average  American  citizen. 

The  urban  palaces  and  the  great  suburban  estates  of  our 
very  rich  men  are  sources  not  only  of  admiration,  but  of 
bitterness.  Such  piles  of  stone  and  acres  of  velvet  lav^^n 
have  been  the  cause  of  bloody  wars  and  revolutions — a 
trite  truism.  These  pleasant,  modest  homes,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  within  the  reach  of  any  man  who  has  energy  and 
ability.  Their  frank  limitation  of  space  stands  for  inde- 
pendence; the  generally  harmonious  landscape  gardening 
treatment  suggests  an  atmosphere  of  neighborliness.  Fences 
are  rare  in  these  districts  (at  least  in  our  Western  cities), 
except  to  screen  discreetly  the  intimacies  of  the  laundry 
and  service  yard.  Children  play  safely,  away  from  the 
rush  of  city  traffic.  In  such  places,  surely,  should  the  true 
spirit  of  Americanism  develop  naturally;  the  healthy  ideals 
of  the  land  of  equal  opportunity. 


RKSIDKNCI'^    ON    LONG    RlLxil-:    KoAl» 


There  is  a  marked  tendency  in  modern  thought  and 
comment  toward  appreciation  of  the  great  value  of  growing 
ownership  of  homes  as  a  bulwark  of  national  security  and 
unity.  The  recent  editorials  which  are  here  quoted  state 
certain  definite  aspects  of  this  view  in  a  clear  and  forcible 
manner.  We  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  their  truth 
and  importance,  and  the  desirability  of  widespread  con- 
sideration of  such  statements  at  this  particular  time. 
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REED  AND  CORLEffT,  ARCHITECTS 

NEW  HOMES  HELP  DESTROY  RADICALISM     j } 

(From  "Hardware   World")  ■    , 

Those  who  have  studied  the  matter  closely  tell  us  that! 
a  million  homes  are  needed  now  in  the  United  States; 
simply  to  meet  the  demand,  not  to  provide  a  surplus.  I 

The  home  is  the  greatest  stabilizer  known.  It  stands  as; 
a  bulwark  against  radicalism,  no  matter  in  what  guise  itj 
may  appear.  The  man  who  owns  a  home  or  the  land  oni 
which  to  build  a  home,  or  even  who  has  through  his  indus-| 
try  and  thrift  acquired  an  equity  in  a  home,  will  not  be  an| 
advocate  of  communism — unless  he  is  mentally  unbalanced.! 
And  the  fact  that  he  has  a  home  or  is  striving  to  get  one' 
argues  against  an  abnormal  mentality.  ,  Mil 

If  the  people  of  the  United  States  should  do  their  fuIF 
duty  this  year  and  build  the  urgently  needed  new  homes,; 
the  end  of  the  year  would  see  one  million  new  votes  against] 
communism,  or  any  other  "ism"  running  counter  to  the' 
approved  rules  and  regulations  of  our  free  institutions. 

Just  as  a  land  owning  peasantry  in  Russia  will  event-' 
ually  banish  communism  from  that  country,  so  a  land- 
owning and  home-owning  citizenry  in  the  United  States! 
will  keep  communism  from  getting  a  foothold  in  this] 
country.  | 

Thus  we  have  a  double  incentive  toward  home-building:! 
We  need  the  houses  to  live  in,  and  we  need  them  as  per-| 
manent.  substantial  votes  against  radicalism  of  all  sorts.] 
In  its  insane  eflforts  to  "conquer  the  world"  Bolshevism! 
will  find  its  Waterloo  wherever  it  encounters  a  home-j 
building,  home-owning  people. 
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ARCHITECTURAL   DIRECTORY 

F'or  the  benefit  of  readers  and  advertisers  we  will  publish  each 
I  nth  a  portion  of  the  revised  list  of  Architects,  Designers  and 
'  ;hitectural  Engineers  of  the  Western  States. 

(For  information  concerning  copies  of  the  complete  list  write  "The 
•  Iding  Review".) 

CALIFORNIA 

I  rtinez 

W.  A.  Doctor. 

I  dera 

F.  F.  Roberts. 

I  rysville 

G.  C.  Pcppin,  care  Mt.  Diablo  Building  Company. 

I  idesto 

G.  S.  Freitas. 

J.  H.  Hoose,  Ramont  Building. 

W.  H.  Hubbert   919  I  Street. 


Wieland,   Mazurette  &  Wieland. 


!  reed 

W.   E.  Bedesen,   Elks  Building. 

!i  ;nrovIa 

!    E.  J.  Brenk,  208  Myrtle  Street. 

F.  O.  Eager,  American  National  Bank  Building. 
A.   H.   Memmler.  320  East  Palm  Street. 

j    C.  L.  Wilson,  698  West  White  Oak  Street. 

I  pa 

J.  M.  Turton,  144  Main  Street. 

'.  kland 

Harris  Allen,  Central  Bank  Building. 

C.   N.   Burrell,   First   Savings   Bank   Building. 

J.  B.  S.  Cahill,  Easton  Building. 

E.  W.  Cannon,  Central  Bank  Building. 

J.  J.  Donovan,  Pacific  Building. 

W.  W.  Dixon,  1844  Fifth  Avenue. 

Hutchison  &  Mills,  Albany  Building. 

L.  F.  Hyde,  2745  Twenty-sixth  Avenue. 
"'■    W.  J.  Mathews    927  Broadway. 

C.  W.  McCall,  Central  Bank  Building. 

C.  H.  Miller,  414  Thirteenth  Street. 

W.  J.  Miller,  First  National  Bank  Building. 

W.  E.  Milwain,  Albany  Building. 
H.  Murdock,  Syndicate  Building. 
J   J.  C.  Newsom,  Syndicate  Building. 

G.  O'Brien,  Bacon  Building. 

;[    Reed  &  Corlett,  Oakland  Bank  of  Savings  Building. 
Shirmer-Bugbee  &   Co.,  Thayer   Building. 

E.  B.  .Scott,  Albany  Building. 
L.  S.  Stone,  Albany  Building. 
A.  W.  Smith,  1010  Broadway. 

C.  I.  Warnecke,  414  Thirteenth  Street. 
^    W.  J.  Wilkinson,  First  Savings  Bank  Building. 
■!•    W.  J.  Wythe.  Central  Bank  Building. 

F.  D.  Voorhees,  1829  West  Street. 


OAKLAND'S  EXCLUSIVE  CURTAIN 

DRAPERY    AND  UPHOLSTERED 

FURNITURE  STORE 


^ 


(California  continued  next  month) 
TERRITORY    OF   HAWAII 


onolulu,  T.  H.  , 

'    Clark  &  Wood,  Fort  and  Merchant  Streets. 

Dickey  &  Wood,  Fort  and  Merchant  Streets.      ♦ 

Emory  &  Webb,  308  James  Campbell   Building. 
■    Flores  &  Miller,  304  James  Campbell  Building. 

H.  L.  Kerr,  314  McCandless  Building. 

E.  A.  P.  Newcomb,  24  Halelena  Park. 

Arthur  Reynolds,  3  Elite   Building. 
I    Ripley  &  Davis    Boston   Building. 
.    C.  W.  Winstedt,  310  Bank  of  Hawaii  Building. 

Emory  &  Webb, 
j     Herbert  Cohen. 

Flores  &  Miller. 

H.  L.   Kerr. 

L.  C.  Mulgardt. 

E.  A.  P.  Newcomb. 

Arthur  Reynolds. 

Ripley   &   Davis. 

C.  W.  Winstedt. 

Hart  Wood. 


We  invite  every  home  builder  to  call  and  in- 
spect our  large  stocks,  and  we  will  be  pleased 
to  figure  upon  furnishing  the  curtains  and 
draperies  for  any  room  in  the  house. 

Our  Upholstered  Furniture  is  all  made  in  our 
own  workshops  to  fit  the  requirement  of  the 
room. 


The  Curtain  Store 


ilo,  T.  H. 

Architect  A.  Heen. 


1     520  Thirteenth  Street 


I     1314  Jay  Street 


(Continued   next  month) 


Oakland     = 


Fresno,  Calif,     i 
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OFFICIAL  NEWS  OF  PACIFIC  COAST  CHAPTER/,  A.  I.  A. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  CHAPTER 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco  Chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  San 
Francisco  Architectural  Club  on  Thursday  evening,  March  17, 
1921,  at  8  p.  m.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Vice-Presi- 
dent Ernest  A.  Coxhead.     The  following  members  were  present: 

Messrs.  E.  A.  Coxhead,  Edward  G.  Bolles,  J.  W.  Dolliver, 
Horace  G.  Simpson,  Wm.  Mooser,  W.  B.  Faville,  Albert  Schroep- 
fer,  S.  Schnaittacher,  A.  G.  Headman,  J.  S.  Fairweather. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  held  on  February  19,  1921,  were 
read  and  approved. 

No  unfinished  business  was  taken  up. 

The  Committee  on  Education  read  a  progress  report. 

A  letter  from  the  Kansas  City  Chapter  in  reference  to  the  Kan- 
sas City  Memorial  Competition  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Competition. 

A  letter  from  the  General  Contractors  in  regard  to  the  Tene- 
ment Law  was  referred  to  the  Legislative  Committee. 

A  letter  from  the  Illinois  Chapter  in  regard  to  Housing  re- 
ferred to  Legislative  Committee. 

A  letter  from  the  Southern  California  Chapter  submitting  the 
name  of  Mr.  Edwin  Bergstrom  as  a  candidate  for  membership  on 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  A.  I.  A.  to  represent  the  West,  was 
endorsed, 

A  communication  from  Mr.  Henry  H.  Kendall  relative  to  Mr. 
Coolidge's  visit  referred  to  the  Directors. 

Motion  made  and  seconded  that  Mr.  E.  A.  Coxhead  be  made 
chairman  of  committee  in  reference  to  drawings  for  Institute  ex- 
hibition. 

Motion  made  and  seconded  that  Mr.  Wm.  Mooser  take  up 
with  the  General  Contractors  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  A.  G. 
Headman. 

There  being  no  further  business  before  the  Chapter,  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  at   10  p.  m.  J.  S.   FAIRWEATHER, 

Secretary. 


WASHINGTON  STATE  CHAPTER 

Special  Meeting 

Minutes  of  special  meeting  of  the  Chapter,  held  at  Frederick  & 
Nelson's,  12:15,  February  17th. 

Present:  Alden  (presiding).  Schack,  Ford,  Willatzen,  Cote, 
Field,  Siebrand,  McClelland,  Albertson,  Baeder,  Wilcox,  Hunt- 
ington, Loveless,  Sexsmith. 

President  Alden  read  Secretary  Parker's  letter  of  October  27th, 
regarding  the  proposed  addition  to  the  Competition   Code. 

General  discussion  followed,  during  which  Mr.  Wilcox  sketched 
the  development  of  the  present  code  and  spoke  as  not  in  favor  of 
the  proposed  addition  because  he  felt  that  it  allowed  a  recurrence 
of  the  old  difficulties  which  were  common  before  the  present  code 
was  drawn. 

Mr.  Loveless  took  exception  to  this  point  of  view  and  felt  that 
it  was  perfectly  legitimate  for  an  architect  to  render  services  ac- 
cording to  the  revision  as  outlined,  because  each  man  is  serving 
on  an  equal  basis  with  the  others  and  is  being  paid  for  the  service 
he  renders. 

The  Secretary  read  from  the  Journal  of  February,  1921,  regard- 
ing the  proposal  to  revise  the  code,  mentioning  particularly  the 
last  paragraph  in  the  article,  which  dealt  with  the  opinions  of  the 
Boston  Chapter  Committee. 

Several  of  the  men  present  also  felt  as  it  was  expressed  in  the 
above-mentioned  paragraph,  that  it  was-  quite  possible  for  two  or 
three  to  work  abreast  as  well  as  tandem. 

Mr.  Willatzen  moved,  and  Mr.  Loveless  seconded,  the  motion 
that  the  Washington  State  Chapter  approve  and  accept  the  revis- 
ion as  outlined  in  Mr.  Parker's  letter,  with  the  following  addition, 
after  the  words  "held  to  exist"  add  the  words  "within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Code."     Carried. 

Mr.  Albertson  moved,  and  Mr.  Wilcox  seconded,  that  the  revis- 
ion apply  only  to  buildings  to  be  built  by  private  individuals.  The 
motion  was  lost. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Field,  seconded  by  Mr.  Huntington,  that  the 
matter  of  the  Small  House  Service  Bureau  be  referred  to  a  special 
committee  for  consideration  and  report.     Carried. 

The  chair  mentioned  the  possibility  of  obtaining  Professor 
Picoli  of  Padula,  Italy,  to  speak  before  an  informal  meeting  of  the 
Chapter  at  noon  Friday  at  the  Rainier  Club. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  announce  this  meeting  to  the 
members  of  the  Chapter  not  present. 

Adjourned. 

H.  O.  SEXSMITH,   Secretary. 
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WASHINGTON   STATE   CHAPTER  M 

267th  Regular  Meeting  ^ 

Minutes  of  the  Chapter  meeting  of  March  4th,  held  at  Pis'r 
Whistle,  6:30  p.  m.  ^ 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  was  waived 
Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  D.  Madden  of  Friday  Har 
bor,  regarding  the  erection  of  a  memorial  there  in  memory  of  thf 
sailor  and  soldier  dead  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  world  war, 
After  discussion,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Huntington,  seconded  b) 
Mr.  Svarz,  that  the  Chapter  institute  a  competition  among  Chapter 
members  for  the  design  of  such  a  memorial,  provided  the  com- 
mittee of  Friday  Harbor  find  this  plan  acceptable.     Carried. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  of  thanks  from  the  family  of  Mr 
H.  B.  Pearce  relative  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Pearce. 

Mr.  Storey  explained  the  circumstances  regarding  the  applica- 
tion of  Mr.  George  Stoddard  for  Associateship. 

Mr.  Baeder  moved,  and  Mr.  Siebrand  seconded,  that  his  appli- 
cation be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Membership  Committee  foi 
the  proper  action.     Carried. 

President  Alden  asked  that  the  members  of  the  Chapter  join 
the  National  Fire  Prevention  Association.  Mr.  Baeder  suggestet 
that  the  Draftsmen  might  find  it  advantageous  to  join,  to  prevem 
being  fired. 

President  Alden  reported  for  the  Auditor  that  the  accounts  ol 
the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Park,  were  in  satisfactory  shape. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Huntington,  seconded  by  Mr.  Josenhans,  that 
the  report  be  accepted.     Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Cote,  seconded  by  Mrs.  Svarz,  that  a  vote  ot 
thanks  be  given  to  Mr.  Park  for  his  excellent  services  as  Treas- 
urer during  the  year  1920.     Carried. 

The  President  read  tentative  assignments  to  committees  for  the 
year  1921. 

Mr.  Field,  as  Trustee  for  the  permanent  fund,  reported  the  sum 
of  $215  on  hand.     The  report  was  accepted. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Huntington,  seconded  by  Mr.  Svarz,  that  th( 
interest  on  the  permanent  fund  for  1920,  plus  an  amount  from  the 
general  fund,  sufficient  to  make  $25,  be  used  to  institute  a  competi- 
tion among  Draftsmen  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors  monument,  be- 
fore mentioned,  at  Friday  Harbor. 

Mr.  Field  amended,  that  this  motion  be  made  as  a  recommen- 
dation to  the  Executive  Committee.  Amendment  accepted.  Car- 
ried. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Hewitt  Wilson  of  the  Ceramics  Department 
at  the  University  of  Washington  was  introduced  by  the  President 
and  gave  the  Chapter  members  a  very  interesting  and  lively  talk 
on  Ceramic  problems. 

Mr.  Loveless  submitted  a  report  of  the  Special  Committee  or 
the  Small  House  Service  Bureau  which  urged  the  establishing  of 
such  a  Bureau  by  this  Chapter. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Loveless,  seconded  by  Mr.  Huntington,  that  the 
report  be  adopted.     Motion  carried. 

The  Secretary  read  a  communication  from  Mr.  Albertson  in 
which  he  proposed  to  raise  the  income  of  the  Chapter  by  a  varia-; 
ble  apportionment  of  dues,  based  on  the  amount  of  business  pass- 
ing through  the  office  of  any  one  member  of  the  Chapter,  thus 
apportioning  dues  on  the  basis  of  ability  to  pay.  Specifically,  he 
proposed  to  reduce  the  annual  dues  to  $15  and  charge  each  mem-' 
ber  $1  for  every  $10,000  worth  of  business  passing  through  his 
office,  the  cost  of  the  job  to  be  taken  from  the  cost  filed  with  ths 
building  permit. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Huntington,  seconded  by  Mr.  Josenhanst 
that  the  proposal,  since  it  was  not  mandatory  in  any  way,  b^ 
adopted  for  one  year,  and  be  without  any  reduction  in  the  duesj 
and  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  canvass  the  Chapter  to  deter-* 
mine  if  the  proposition  would  be  feasable.     Motion  carried. 

The  President  read  for  discussion,  the  amendment  to  the  By^ 
laws  regarding  the  date  of  regular  meetings. 

Mr.  Stephen  reported  in  regard  to  the  reappointment  of  th( 
present  State  Board  of  Architect  Examiners,  and  after  some  dis 
cussion,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  write  to  the  Governoi 
asking  that  the  Governor  reappoint  the  present  board.  - 

Moved  by  Mr.  Josenhans,  seconded  by  Mr.  Field,  that  Mr| 
Stephen's  report  be  accepted.     Carried. 

Mr.  Loveless  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Chapter  the  facj 
that  at  a  former  meeting  it  had  been  moved  that  the  Chapter  holj 
a  joint  meeting  with  the  Draftsmen,  which  had  not  thus  far  beei!j 
done.  ! 

Meeting  adjourned.  | 

H.  O.  SEXSMITH,  Secretary.   ; 
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A   Universal  Language 

MUSIC  has  been  said  to  be  a  universal 
language.    It  owes  allegiance  to  all 
races,  creeds  and  climes. 

TO  Music  might  be  added  the  port- 
folio of  the  architect.  His  manu- 
script is  a  very  matter-of-fact  set  of  blue- 
prints. Yet  the  edifice  arising  therefrom 
is  no  less  of  a  symphony  than  the  tonal 
ensemble  created  by  the  orchestral  baton. 

WHEN  finally  the  visioned  dream  of 
the  architect  nears  completion  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  beautify  and  em- 
bellish the  concrete  objects  which  the 
artisans  have  wrought,  and  he  turns  to 
Paints  and  Varnishes. 

IT  becomes  a  matter  of  pride  with  us  to 
know  that  Fuller  Paints  and  Var- 
nishes have  found  favor  with  an  ever- 
augmented  number  of  architects — for  we, 
like  they,  derive  a  peculiar  sense  of  satis- 
faction in  having  been  of  service  to  our 
fellow  man. 


W.  p.  Fuller  and  Company 

"Since  '49" 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

PAINTS                                                  ENAMELS  VARNISHES 

Oakland                  '                                                                 Los  Angeles  Portland 

Sacramento                                                                             Santa  Monica  Seattle 

Stockton                                                                                      San  Diego  Tacoma 

Long  Beach                                                                               Pasadena  Spokane 

Hollywood                          '                                                    Salt  Lake  Boise 
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THE   WALLED   GARDEN,    RESIDENCE    OF  DR.   A.    .J.    HOUSTON 


rPALO    ALTO,    CALIFORNIA 


G.    E.   McCRAE,    ARCHITECT 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  A  COLLEGE  TOWN 

By  Harris   Allen. 


The  people  of  Palo  Alto  ought  to  be  pleasant  neighbors, 
:  is  true  that  environment  affects  character.  Its  streets 
e  a  placid,  peaceful  charm — I  had  almost  said  repose, 
Palo  Altans  Avould  not  forgive  me  if  I  had  hinted  that 
y  were  asleep,  and  it  would  not  be  true.  They  are  quite 
le  awake,  to  the  possibilities  their  magnificent  oaks,  their 
;ile  soil,  and  their  balmy  climate  afford  in  the  way  of 
den  and  home-making. 

Street  after  street  unfolds  a  vista  of  shady  trees,  velvet 
'ns,   glowing  parterres   of   color.      It   just   shouldn't   be 


possible  for  children  to  turn  out  badly,  who  have  grown  up 
in  the  midst  of  this  profusion  of  bloom  and  fragrance. 
Thinking  back  to  the  early  days  of  Stanford  University, 
when  Palo  Alto  was  a  forlorn  little  huddle  of  common-place 
houses  in  a  flat,  open  clearing,  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  this 
can  be  the  same  place.  But  twenty-five  years  in  California 
can  perform  miracles. 

As  you  drive  down  the  wide  main  avenue  that  runs  in- 
definitely from  the  highway  and  the  station,  after  you  leave 
the  business  section  there  is  one  of  the  newer  homes  which 
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PALO    ALTO,    CALIFORNIA 


RESIDENCE  OF  MRS.    E.    C.   HUGHES   ' 


J.    K.    BRANNER,    ARCHITBOJ 


GARDEN   SIDE   OF  MRS.   HUGHES'   RESIDENCE 
Palo  Alto,   California  J.  K.  Branner,  Architect 


RESIDENCE   OF    MR.    R.    S.    FAXON 
Palo  Alto,   California  F.    R.   Wheeler,   Designer 


attracts  instant  attention.  Air.  Branner  has  been  fortunate 
or  persistent,  in  securing  just  the  right  setting  for  Mrs 
Hughes'  house.  A  level  lawn,  of  noble  spaciousness 
sweeps  up  to  a  facade  which  is  classic  in  effect  if  not  in 
detail,  with  its  long  unbroken  lines,  its  symmetry,  its  broad 
surfaces  and  simple  openings.  A  narrow  brick  terrace  forms 
a  solid  base,  and  the  formal  potted  trees  emphasize  the 
composition.  Perhaps  the  entrance  columns  are  a  bit  tor 
sturdy  for  the  thin  shelf  of  cornice,  shorn  of  its  frieze  and 
architrave,  and  the  delicate  iron  railing  over.  The  urns  give 

a  decorative  note  relieving  the  restraint  of  the  facade. 

i 
Quite  different  is  the  home  of  Dr.  Houston  on  Cole- 
ridge street.  Built  of  brick  and  shingles,  with  many 
grouped  casements,  its  elements  are  mixed  in  an  apparently 
hap-hazard  way  that  produces  somehow  the  effect  of  sim- 
plicity and  distinction.  There  is  that  elusive  something 
we  call  "character"  which  some  of  the  modern  Englisb 
architects  attain  so  delightfully.  One  would  not  be  sur- 
prised, to  be  told  that  Lutyens  had  designed  it ;  and  cer- 
tainly not,  to  learn  that  its  architect,  Mr.  McCrae,  is  ol 
English  origin.  ^ 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  describe  this  house ;  even  the 
photographs  are  inadequate  to  convey  the  charm  of  every 
part.  For  both  outside  and  inside  have  been  developed  with 
a  loving  consistency  which  has  no  element  of  the  "store 
decorator"  or  "landscape  gardener."  My  apologies  to  these 
worthy  men ;  they  have  been  responsible  for  great  ad- 
vances in  the  appreciation  of  art.  But  they  could  not  have 
achieved   the   personality   that  stamps   the    Houston   place. 
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RESIDENCE   OF   MR.   A.   T.    CLUFF 


•ALO  ALTO,    CALIFORNIA 


CHAS.    K.   SUMNER,    ARCHITECT 


=5pecial  views  of  the  gardens  and  a  bit  of  the  interior  are 
jiven  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  with  some  slight  description. 

"  ■  Another  house  of  picturesque  mass  is  the  A.  T.  Clufif 
••esidence  on  Lowell  Street.     Its  generous  expanses  of  roof, 
''gabled    and    hipped    in    modified    English    style,    its    broad 
')rick  terrace,  shadowed  by  great  oaks,  its  arched,  recessed 
-mtrance,    under    the    climbing   stair    casements,    are    very 
Sleasant.     The  simple  lines  of  its  garden  front  face  a  long 
5unny  stretch  of  lawn  which  will  some  day  be  sheltered 
it>y  a  green  wall  of  trees  and  shrubbery. 
^      It  is  not  much  of  a  jump  to  New  England,  by  way  of 
,the  quaintly  informal  W.  H.  Houston  house  on  Waverly 
Street.      The    irregular   gables   and    dormers,    the    slender 
white  porch  columns,  framing  long  small  paned  glass  doors, 
form   an   inviting  picture.     A  straight  brick  walk  divides 
'the  flat  lawn,  and  the  embracing  trees  remind  you  of  "im- 
memorial elms."     Air.   Ross  Faxon  lives  in  a  comfortable 
unpretending  shingled  house  on  Lowell  Street,  whose  broad 
hipped  roof  covers  its  various  surfaces  in  a  deep-breasted 
-imotherly  way.     Of  a  more  Colonial  symmetry  are  the  Find- 
-ley  house,   on   Webster  Street,   which,   however,   has   suc- 
cumbed to  the  West  by  providing  trellises  for  the  riot  of 
ureses,  and  has  an  over-hanging  hood  and  brackets,  rather 
^ heavy  for  the  fine  detail  of  its  fan-lighted  entrance,  and  the 
■^altogether  charming  Briggs  house  on  Lowell  Street.     This 
'■preserves   a   strong   Colonial   feeling  in   spite  of   changing 
■double  hung  windows  to  long  casements,  and  projecting 
porch  to  delicately  arched  recess  with  columns  simulated  by 


RESIDENCE    OF    DR.    A.   J.    HOUSTON 
Palo  Alto,   California  G.  E.  McCrea,   Architect 
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PALO   ALTO,   CALIFORNIA 


GARDEN    FRONT    OF    MR.    A.    T.    CLUFF'S    RESIDENCE 


CHAS.   K.    SUMNER,   ARCHITECI 


applied  lattices.  This  entrance,  with  its  audacious  inver 
sion  of  a  porch,  and  the  suggestion  of  high-boy  scroll  worl 
under  the  upper  windows,  as  viewed  under  the  arch  o 
overhanging  boughs  is  like  a  fascinating  stage  setting  o 
some  idealized  Martha's  Vineyard. 

Echoes  of  the  prairies  come  with  Mr.  Haehl's  house  ot. 
Lowell  Street,  which,  though  transplanted,  seems  to  thrivi: 
and  harmonize  with  its  setting  of  lawn  and  ivy — thanks 
perhaps,  to  the  continued  horizontal  lines.  , 

It  is  perhaps  not  quite  fair,  yet,  to  picture  Mr.  Johnson' 
delightful    little    Italian   villa   on   Webster   Street,   withou 


FROM   MR.    FINDLEY'S    ENTRANCE 
Palo  Alto,  California,   drive   toward  Mr.   Johnson's  house. 


RESIDENCE    OF  MR.    F.    B.    FINDLEY 
Palo   Alto,   California  Warren    Skillings,    Architect 
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'-ALO    ALTO,    CALIFORNIA 


RESIDENCE   OF  MR.   W.  H.  HOUSTON 


WM.    KNOWLES,    ARCHITECT 


r 

he  softening  effect  of  flower  and  foliage  growth  which 
omes  so  quickly  and  easily  in  this  favored  climate.  But 
he  picturesque  surrounding  oaks  give  an  unusual  charm 
o  the  masses  of  stuccoed  wall — the  grouped,  many-paned 
•penings — ^the  deep  embrasure  of  the  massive  entrance. 
The  plan,  too,  is  an  achievement  worth  note  in  its  efficiency 
md  economy  of  arrangement.  This  is  one  of  the  newest 
idditions  to  Palo  Alto  homes,  but  it  carries  on  the  quality 
)f  distinction  without  ostentation  which  may  well  typify 
.he  seat  of  a  great  University. 


tJSlL. 


RESIDENCE   OF  MR.  H.   HAEHL 
Palo  Alto,   California  J.  Hudson  Thomas, 


Aichiteet 


RESIDENCE    OF   PROF.    WM.   D.    BRIGGS 
Palo  Alto,   California  Clias.  K.   Sumner,   Architect 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  PROGRAM 

By  B.  M.  RASTALL 


PANORAMA   OF    RINCON"   HILL,    SHOWING    HOW    IT   SEPARATES  BUSINESS   AND   WATER   FRONT 


San  Francisco  faces  the  necessity  for  doing  big  things 
in  a  big  way.  Its  natural  advantages  are  unapproachcd  by 
any  other  western  American  city.  The  ability  of  this  city 
is  also  unquestionable,  for  the  citizenship  that  rebuilt  a 
great  city  and  put  on  a  worlds  exposition  within  five  years 
of  the  greatest  civic  catastrophe  of  modern  times  can 
achieve  any  possible  accomplishment  when  stimulated  to 
its  highest  efifort.  These  advantages  and  ability  will  not 
avail  however,  in  a  supreme  contest,  without  the  other 
essentials  of  top  condition  and  strongest  team  play.  The 
San  Francisco  Program  is  an  endeavor  to  learn  and  pro- 
vide the  essentials  for  putting  this  city  in  the  best  possible 
condition,  and  for  the  development  of  the  strongest  team 
activities.  Six  features  only  are  involved;  (1)  good  city 
structure  and  facilities;  (2)  the  best  condition  of  living; 
(3)  energetic  business  development ;  (4)  securing  new 
population  and  industries ;  (5)  good  government,  and  (6) 
providing  the  Greater  San  Francisco. 

City  Structure  and  Facilities 

The  outstanding  physical  facts  regarding  San  Francisco 
are  its  peninsula  location  and  hill  areas.  The  Twin  Peaks 
Range  bisects  the  city  north  to  south  and  a  series  of  ridges 
practically  connect  this  range  with  the  Bay,  cutting  the 
city  into  a  number  of  strongly  isolated  districts.  This  sit- 
uation and  other  conditions,  such  as  the  checkerboard  plan 
of  street  layout,  regardless  of  grades,  and  the  twent-five 
foot  lot,  create  certain  situations  of  structure  that  must  be 
corrected  before  this  city  can  possibly  achieve  a  great  ad- 
vancement movement. 

The  area  immediately  south  of  Market  Street  presents 
an  ideal  location,  with  certain  improvements,  for  a  great 
wholesale,  loft  industry,  light  manufacturing  section.  It 
is  located  between  the  mercantile  center  and  the  natural 
industrial  sections  of  the  city,  at  a  point  of  short  delivery 


distances,  with  its  own  waterfront  and  immediate  access  t( 
all  three  transcontinental  railroad  systems.  But  the  propei 
development  of  the  section  is  stopped  by  Rincon  Hill 
This  small  steep  ridge  cuts  off  the  district  from  its  water- 
front, prevents  the  required  provision  of  rail  facilities,  con- 
gests Market  Street  and  makes  a  large  area  unproductive 
The  removal  of  Rincon  Hill  is  essential  to  the  developmeni 
of  a  most  important  business  and  industrial  section  of  tli( 
city. 

The  city  is  cut  squarely  in  two  in  the  center  by  tli( 
Islais  Creek  mud  flats,  connecting  with  Bernal  Height; 
and  (with  a  short  intervening  gap)  the  Twin  Peaks  Range 
Only  a  single  direct  route  connects  the  northern  with  th( 
southern  areas  across  this  barrier,  a  street  along  the  Ba) 
front.  I 

Any  great  industrial  progress  for  the  city  absolutel} 
requires  the  reclaiming  and  replanning  of  the  Islais  Creel 
flats.  An  industrial  section  of  many  hundreds  of  acre; 
most  advantageously  located,  and  with  the  best  facilitie; 
would  thus  be  produced.  But  much  more  important  wouk 
be  the  opening  of  direct  through  routes  and  transportatior 
facilities  between  the  city  and  the  natural  industrial  dis- 
tricts immediately  south.  The  elimination  of  this  barriei 
now  cutting  its  territory  asunder  is  essential  to  any  grea' 
building  of  the  city  to  the  south. 

The  Hunters  Point  area  offers  a  perfect  opportunity  for 
the  development  of  a  great  industrial  terminal  of  the  Biisl 
Terminal  Type.  With  modern  development  it  offers  deej 
water  dockage,  direct  facilities  of  three  continental  rail 
roads,  a  broad  level  area  for  industries,  contiguous  hil 
areas  ideal  for  modern  home  districts,  and  short,  leve 
routes  (with  Islais  Creek  improved)  to  the  wholesale  anc 
business  centers  of  a  great  city.  Such  industrial  terminal; 
form  the  principal  bid  for  manufacturing  expansion  of  th( 
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HE  ISLAIS   CREEK  VALLEY,    SHOWING   THIi 


WAY  IT    CUTS    THE  CITY    IN    TWO,     AND    ITS     POSSIBILITIES    FOR    INDUSTRIAL    AND 
RESIDENCE    DEVELOPMENT 


reat  harbor  cities  the  world  over  at  the  present  time, 
uch  a  terminal  is  vital  to  great  manufacturing  develop- 
ment for  San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco's  harbor  is  its  principal  asset.  Each  of 
le  projects  mentioned  will  add  an  important  section  to 
le  harbor  frontage.  Corresponding  provision  of  facilities 
nd  progressive  harbor  management  must  go  hand  in  hand 
nth.  these  extensions  and  San  Francisco  must  immediately 
£cure  the  establishment  of  a  free  port  here  when  national 
jgislation  permits. 

Several    of    the    isolated    districts    created    by    the    hill 

ndges  form  natural  sites  for  the  growth  of  important  resi- 

ential  districts.    They  remain  unoccupied  because  of  lack 

f  direct  through  streets  and  street  car  transportation.     If 

his  city  is  to  achieve  the  balanced  development  of  indus- 

rial   and   home   growth  essential   to  its   greatest   success, 

hese  districts  must  be  made  available  and  occupied.     Laid 

jut  as  they  are  on  the  checkerboard  plan,  and  in  twenty- 

jve  foot   lots,  they   require   replanning  to   permit   modern 

jome  district  development  if  they  are  to  compete  success- 

ully  with  other  districts.     Certain  direct  streets,  street  car 

xtension  and  an  enabling  act  permitting  the  city  to  replan 

^noccupied  area  are  therefore  essentials  in  San  Francisco's 


progress. 


L     The  most  important  direct  route  streets  required  to  ade- 
luately  connect  and  permit  free  development  in  the  various 
listricts  may  be  listed  as  follows :    A  new  diagonal  strik- 
ing the  waterfront  at  lower  Rincon  Hill,  and  joining  Mar- 
jcet    Street    near    the    Civic    Center.      This    would    relieve 
^VEarket    Street   congestion,    giving   a    long   section    of   the 
jVaterfront  a  main  connecting  artery  now  lacking,  shorten- 
ng  delivery  distances  from  the  wholesale  section  and  per- 
jnitting  a  high  stage  of  development  in  a  now  poorly  occu- 
pied section. 

The  only  direct  route  between  the  city  and  its  south- 
.^astern  areas  is  Mission  Street,  which  cuts  through  the 
ireak  between  Bernal  Heights  and  the  Twin  Peaks  Range. 
Mission  Street  is  already  badly  congested  at  rush  hours. 
^.n  additional  southeastern  artery  is  now  needed,  and  is 
essential  to  the  future,  and  may  be  inexpensively  provided, 
xynning  through  Bernal  cut,  connecting  at  both  ends  with 
San  Jose  Avenue,  and  again  following  the  old  Southern  Pa- 


cific line  for  a  short  distance,  tapping  the  wholesale  district 
and  giving  this  district  a  special  through  route. 

Van  Ness  Avenue  offers  the  only  broad,  straight  cross- 
town  route  of  easy  grades,  but  it  comes  to  a  dead  end  in 
the  middle  of  a  block  on  Market  Street,  compelling  all 
through  traffic  to  make  three  turns  and  stopping  two  im- 
portant flows  of  traffic.  Continuation  of  Van  Vess  Avenue 
for  only  one  block  across  unimproved  property  would  con- 
nect it  on  practically  a  straight  line  with  Mission  Street, 
and  a  two-block  continuation  would  connect  it  with  How- 
ard Street,  giving  crosstown  through  routes  of  great  value. 

The  abandoned  line  of  the  Ocean  Shore  Railroad  offers 
opportunity  for  a  direct  route  connecting  the  future  south- 
ern industrial  districts  with  several  square  miles  of  ideally 
located  and  gently  sloping  hill  areas  for  the  building  of 
modern  workmen's  home  suburbs.  The  building  of  this 
inexpensive  artery  is  important  to  balanced  development  of 
industrial  districts  and  could  easily  be  continued  to  give  a 
direct  route  to  hill  areas  below  the  Twin  Peaks  now  en- 
tirely lacking  such  convenience. 

The  Sunset  area  may  be  taken  as  a  glaring  example  of 
the  result  of  improper  planning  and  lack  of  direct  routes 
and  transportation  facilities.  Compare  the  stagnation  of 
this  area  with  the  remarkable  development  of  the  past  few 
years  in  the  west  of  Twin  Peaks  district  for  a  showing  as 
to  the  value  of  modern  planning  and  direct  transportation. 

Conditions  of  Living 

In  the  long  run,  a  city  is  dependent  upon  the  individual 
achievements  of  its  citizens  for  its  own  success.  But  the 
city  largely  determines  how  far  these  citizens  may  achieve, 
by  offering  opportunity  and  stimulus  toward  efficiency  of 
body,  mind  and  spirit. 

San  Francisco  presents  many  fine  features  of  good  con- 
ditions of  living  that  may  add  greatly  to  these  achieve- 
ments along  a  number  of  lines.  More  adequate  school  fa- 
cilities are  urgently  required,  and  extensions  of  education, 
particularly  along  vocational  and  industrial  lines ;  also  the 
wider  use  of  school  plants  in  advancement  of  community 
life.  The  extraordinary  recreation  advantages  of  this  city 
— its  year-round  availability  of  outdoor  sports  and  sur- 
roundings of  mountain,  forest  and  sea — are  tremendous 
health  and  happiness  assets,  but  only  as  they  are  utilized. 

(Continued   on   page  94) 
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THE  GARDEN 

A  CALIFORNIA  GARDEN  WITH  AN  ENGLISH  ATMOSPHERE 


II 


>  / 


GARDEN  OF  DR.  A.  J.  HOUSTON 


PALO  ALTO,  CALIFORNIA 


They  were  both  fond  of  England,  and  for  years  they 
discussed  the  possibility  of  creating  for  themselves  a  home 
like  those  they  had  seen  and  loved  in  the  English  country- 
sides. The  location  of  some  fine  oaks  first  attracted  them, 
so  they  bought  the  property,  which  covered  about  two 
acres  and  was  on  a  corner. 

Then  for  a  year  they  dreamed  a  garden.  Gradually  it 
took  shape  on  paper,  and  the  house  was  given  its  place 
and  designed  and  built  to  fit  the  general  scheme  of  things. 
All  the  living  rooms  give  directly  to  the  garden ;  four 
sleeping  porches  are  perfumed  by  the  fresh  flowers  that 
grow  below  or  climb  beside. 

At  all  times  possible — and  that  means  most  of  the  time. 


the  year  around — the  family  life  is  out  of  doors.  Then 
are  special  gardens  for  each  need  and  occasion.  The  va 
riety  of  vistas,  of  secluded  nooks,  of  open  spaces,  gives  th< 
effect  of  an  extended  estate  many  times  the  size  tht 
grounds  really  cover.  There  is  a  big  square  lawn  sur 
rounded  by  low  brick  wall,  with  arched  openings  on  thre« 
sides.  Here,  beside  the  house,  are  the  garden  parties,  th« 
afternoon  teas ;  one  can  bask  in  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  oi 
seek  the  shade  of  the  big  trees  along  the  walls.  Aftei 
dinner,  in  the  evening,  it  is  easy  to  stroll  out  on  the  lawr 
or  loggia  and  have  cofifee  served  there,  while  cigar  tips 
glow  brighter  and  brighter,  like  friendly  fireflies,  in  the 
twilight. 
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LOOKING   TOWARD   THE   WALLEU    GARDEN 


THE     BUILDING     REVIEW 


THE    CROQUET    LAWN 


t  At  the  end  of  a  walk,  or  under  some  tree  or  arbor,  one 
;,inds  garden  furniture — chairs,  a  table — chosen  to  fit  the 
i-^)articular  location ;  what  that  spot  demanded.  There  is  a 
;)lay  house  and  garden  for  the  children,  where  they  can 
j:ook  meals  in  a  stove,  or  roast  chestnuts  in  an  open  fire- 
place, or  give  "plays"  on  a  little  stage,  or  build  sand  cities. 
There  are  little  secluded  sunken  spots,  that  seem  in  the 
leart  of  the  country,  although  the  city  street  is  but  a  few 
ifcet  away.  The  thick  growth  of  rock  rose,  honeysuckle, 
^eptospermum,  make  a  room  open  only  to  the  sun. 
-  A  stone-fiagged  walk  is  banked  by  the  rich  colors  "of 
lahlias,  with  rows  of  cherry  trees  further  back.  In  the 
lieart  of  a  rose  garden — and  who  has  not  seen  Palo  Alto  in 
rose-time  has  missed  rare  joy — is  a  simple  sun  dial.  Be- 
lyond  are  bushes  of  nandina,  with  some  tubs  of  hvdrangea: 


these,  indeed,  are  scattered  in  judicious  spots  all  arouml 
the  garden. 

Back  of  the  walled  garden,  under  the  shade  of  the 
oaks,  is  a  yellow  glow  of  primroses,  flags,  foxgloves,  and 
other  varieties  of  hydrangea.  Flanking  an  arch  which 
faces  the  house,  are  great  masses  of  laurestina,  white  and 
pink. 

A  round  croquet  lawn  is  away  by  itself,  with  border  of 
changing  flowers  and  shrubs.  Even  the  vegetable  gardens 
are  lovely  pictures,  framed  by  leafy  arbors  of  vines  and 
berries. 

This  delightful  place  has  caught  the  finest,  loveliest 
spirit  of  England — where  "a  man's  house  is  his  castle" — 
and  the  atmosphere  is  redolent  of  happy,  gracious  home 
life. 


JUST   OUTSIDE    THE   WALLED    OARDEN 
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Second  Floor  Plan 
RESIDENCE    OF   A.    T,    CLUFF 
PALO    ALTO,    CALIFORNIA 


i-iist   r  loor  Plan 
CHAS.    K.    SUMNER,    ARCHITECT 


Second  Floor  Plan 
RESIDENCE   OF  J.   M.   JOHNSON 
PALO    ALTO,    CALIFORNIA 
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First  Floor  Plan 
CHAS.    K.    SUMNER,    ARCHITECT 
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Plate    57 
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STANDARD    OIL    CO.    BUILDING 


SAN    FRANCISCO,     CALIF. 


GEO.    W.    KELHAM,    ARCHITECT 
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Plate   59 
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Plate  61 


DINING  ROOM 


PALO  ALTO,   CALIFORNIA 


LIVING  ROOM 
RESIDENCE    OF   MRS.    E.    C.    HUGHES 


J.   K.   BRANNER,  ARCHITECT 
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Plate  63 
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Plate    67 
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PALO   ALTO,    CALIFORNIA 


RESIDENCE   OF   MR.    J.   M.    JOHNSON 


CHAS.    K.    SUMNER,    ARCHITECT 
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INTERIOR  DECORATION 


A   CORNER   OF   THE   LIVING   ROOM 


RESIDENCE   OF  DR.  A.   J.   HOUSTON 


PALO   ALTO,    CALIFORNIA 


AN  ENGLISH  HOUSE  IN  CALIFORNIA 


The  "Period"  type  of  furnishing,  which  gave  the  air  of 
hotel  or  museum  to  so  many  American  homes,  is  passing. 
It  is  almost  safe  to  say  that  it  has  passed,  together  with 
other  symptoms  of  the  nouveau  riche  period  of  American 
development. 

But  a  house  may  still  be  furnished  in  a  definite  and 
consistent  manner  throughout,  adhering  to  one  country  if 
not  to  one  period,  without  meriting  the  reproach  of  lacking 
individuality,  of  being  stereotyped. 

The  photographs  here  reproduced  prove  this  statement 
clearly  enough,  although,  they  give  but  a  slight  idea  of  the 
personality  of  the  house,  the  atmosphere  of  homeliness,  the 
charm  of  color  and  texture  and  scale.  Here  is  an  English 
house  set  in  an  English  garden,  with  rooms  consistently 
English  in  architecture  and  decoration  and  furnishing. 
Yet  there  is  nothing  set,  nothing  stereotyped  about  these 
rooms;  they  are  pre-eminently  livable;  they  have  the  do- 
mestic quality  that  marks  the  delightful  English  country 
homes,  together  with  those  subtle  earmarks  which  indicate 
the  character  of  the  occupants. 

The  living  room  is  paneled  in  redwood  to  about  two- 
thirds  its  height,  treated  with  a  very  dark  stain,  and 
waxed.  From  the  wainscot  to  the  heavily  beamed  ceiling 
the  wall  is  covered  with  grass  cloth.     The  predominating 


color  tone  is  set  by  the  oriental  rugs,  and  is  a  warm  shade 
betvveen  mulberry  and  old  rose ;  this  is  repeated  in  the  big- 
flowered  linen  hangings  and  coverings.  Occasional  green 
velvet  cushions,  the  sheen  of  brass  and  copper,  and  the 
rich  colors  of  flowers  enrich  and  enliven  the  treatment. 
The  house  is  always  full  of  flowers;  from  greenhouse  and 
garden  comes  a  succession  of  bloom  the  year  round. 

The  carved  oaken  furniture  is  almost  entirely  copied 
from  old  museum  pieces,  and  there  is  just  enough  of  it  to 
balance  the  overstuffed  chairs  and  davenports  and  window 
seats,  and  together  to  produce  the  efifect  of  comfort  and 
spaciousness  which  makes  the  apartment  a  real  "living" 
room. 

The  billiard  room  is  frankly  informal  and  playful ;  it  is 
a  room  for  the  whole  family  to  gather  in  and  strew  their 
belongings  about,  books,  toys,  ashes,  music.  There  is  an 
alcove  for  the  piano,  and  a  wide  ingle  nook  whose  gener- 
ous brick  ledges  and  wood  shelves  are  bright  with  brasses 
and  glowing  color  of  tile  and  porcelain  and  flowers.^  The 
wood  walls  and  raftered  ceiling  seem  to  fit  the  floor  of  big 
red  quarry  tiles ;  and  all  one  wall  consists  of  French  sash 
giving  directly  to  the  square  walled  garden,  with  its  green 
expanse  of  lawn  shaded  by  great  oaks.  How  could  hours 
be  passed  in  a  more  delightful  environment? 
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THE  BILLIARD   ROOM  INGLE. 
RESIDENCE   OF  DR.   A.  J.   HOUSTON 


GEO.  E.   McCREA,    ARCHITECT 
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(Continued  from  page  87) 

The  opportunities  are  all  too  little  known  to  citizen  and 
visitor  alike,  and  require  much  publicity  and  organization 
before  they  can  be  utilized  to  anything  approaching  their 
possible  values. 

Compared  with  the  great  Eastern  cities,  San  Francisco 
possesses  strong  advantage  in  its  comparatively  low  cost  of 
living,  and  low  cost  of  attractive  home  construction.  Suf- 
ficient efifort  should  be  made  to  continue  and  increase  the 
advantage  of  low  cost  of  living.  Practically  every  great 
industrial  city  of  the  East  has  recently  organized  large 
projects  for  the  building  of  workmen's  home  sections,  seek- 
ing to  provide  a  maximum  of  comfort  with  a  minimum  of 
cost.  San  Francisco  requires  similar  projects  in  the  im- 
mediate future. 

Business  Development 

A  high  average  of  business  success  is  essential  to  rapid 
city  progress.  The  standards  of  living  essential  to  an 
achieving  citizenship  are  possible  only  with  a  high  gen- 
eral level  of  income,  which  can  be  paid  only  by  progressive 
and  successful  business  enterprises. 

San  Francisco  has  a  number  of  special  opportunities  for 
direct  business  development. 

This  city  has  the  largest  local  market,  both  in  size  and 
purchasing  power,  in  the  Far  West.  This  market  can  be 
made  a  very  substantial  aid  to  the  success  and  growth  of 
the  industrial  and  mercantile  community.  A  home  prod- 
ucts exposition  organized  with  sufficient  showing  of  the 
community  life  and  indi>stry  and  with  adequate  features  of 
entertainment  can  be  so  arranged  that  it  will  stimulate 
appreciation  of  their  city  by  the  people  of  San  Francisco, 
and  will  greatly  increase  the  value  of  the  home  market. 

Trade  trips,  expositions,  study  of  foreign  markets,  culti- 
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vation  of  relations  abroad,  and  a  very  active  organization 
for  foreign  trade  development — these  are  essential  parts  of 
the  San  Francisco  program. 

Modern  business  has  become  highly  systematized  and 
scientific.  Research  and  experiment  and  exchange  of  in- 
formation are  continually  opening  new  avenues  for  secur- 
ing greater  business  success.  It  is  proposed  as  part  of  the 
program  to  create  a  great  information  service  that  will 
secure  contact  with  all  of  these  movements  and  sources  of 
information  and  keep  the  business  enterprises  of  the  city  jn 
contact  with  the  best  of  such  work. 

New  Population  and  Industries 

Any  living  organism  is  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
securing  growth  in  powers  or  stature  or  an  inevitable  fall- 
ing back.  Any  city  must  achieve  a  healthy  growth  for  con- 
tinuing success.  A  rapid  advance  in  size  and  power  is  es- 
sential to  San  Francisco. 

A  line  of  intensive  industrial  surveys  is  to  be  made. 
These  will  disclose  special  opportunities  for  new  indus- 
tries, give  the  information  for  preparing  careful  briefs 
regarding  them,  and  provide  a  reservoir  of  information 
from  which  detailed  information  service  can  be  given  re- 
garding mercantile,  industrial  and  civic  question. 

With  full  information  in  hand  and  briefs  prepared,  the 
industrial  advance  of  the  city  becomes  a  matter  of  follow- 
up  and  salesmanship.  The  San  Francisco  program  pro- 
vides these  through  the  creation  of  a  modern  industrial 
promotion  bureau,  adequately  manned  and  equipped  for 
its  work. 

Good  Government 

The  relationship  of  good  government  to  city  progress  is 
just  beginning  to  be  understood.  We  commonly  turn  over 
to  city  government  such  important  functions  as  education, 
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health    protection,    recreation,    conservation    of    life    and 

property,  and   the   furnishing  of  great   groups   of   utilities 

and  public  structures.    There  is  no  other  group  of  services 

equally  vital   to  conditions  of  living  and   individual   effic- 

jiency.     It  is  the  common  observation  of  students  of  public 

•efficiency    that   American    city   government    is    not   giving 

^more  than  50  per  cent  of  reasonably  to  be  expected  results 

^through  public  expenditures.     At  the  same  time  practically 

^every    American   city   is    finding   it    impossible    to   furnish 

needed  services  and  public  works,  and  they  are  therefore 

falling  far  short  of  achieving  the  best  conditions  for  suc- 

[cess. 

San  Francisco  shares  these  difficulties  in  common  with 

I'other  American  cities,  and  the  common  remedies  must  be 

supplied  here.     Archaic  organization  and  business  methods 

(•fixed  by  law  are  very  generally  preventing  even  the  best 

men  from  giving  high  grade  service  through  governmental 

pdepartments.     A  reorganization  following  the  basic  laws  of 

good  organization  practice,  and  permitting  the  adoption  of 

Imodern  business  methods  is  required. 

I       Wide  education  of  the  people  of  San   Francisco  to  the 
'jimportance   of  governmental   afifairs   as   their   own  afifairs, 
land  stimulus  of  active  citizen  interest,  are  basic  essentials 
■to  a  great  forward  movement  for  this  city. 
The  Greater  San  Francisco 
Every  city  is  the  center  of  a  district.     Its  energies  are 
-largely   engaged   in  satisfaction  of  the   economic   demands 
and  transaction  of  business  originating  in  that  district,  and 
its  importance  is  measured  most  directly  by  the  size  and 
development    of    the    territory    which    swings    within    its 
'economic  and  social  influence. 

*  San  Francisco,  properly  speaking,  is  not  the  incor- 
"porated  city  of  San  Francisco,  but  the  entire  San  Francisco 
Bay  District.  The  Bay  District  is  a  business  and  social 
unit.  What  helps  one  part  helps  all.  The  structure,  facili- 
ties, living  conditions,  and  vigorous  industrial  development 
outlined  in  the  San  Francisco  program  are  intended  for 
provision  for  the  whole  Bay  Region.     Only  in  all-round  de- 


velopment of  this  entire  district  can  San  Francisco  hope  to 
achieve  its  greatest  future.  The  future  San  Francisco  is 
also  tied  up  to  the  progress  of  Central  California,  and  only 
in  a  lesser  way  with  that  of  the  whole  mountain  and  Pa- 
cific Coast  region.  The  best  agricultural  extension  and 
occupancy,  good  roads,  forest  and  mineral  development, 
and  active  progress  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  region, 
are  important  to  San  Francisco  and  also  oflfer  opportuni- 
ties for  a  group  of  practical  and  effective  services  on  its 
part. 

The  program  outlined  will  at  first  thought  appear  large 
and  complicated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  one  of 
extraordinary  difficulty,  nor  one  which  San  Francisco  need 
approach  with  hesitancy.  The  various  tasks  proposed  are 
completely  interlocking.  Each  will  greatly  assist  the 
other.  It  will  be  seen  by  examination  that  if  four  or  five 
of  the  projects  are  successfully  undertaken  during  the  first 
year,  each  will  make  two  or  three  others  easily  feasible  in 
the  second  year,  and  each  of  these  will  make  further  prog- 
ress possible  in  the  third.  No  great  campaign  for  funds  is 
required,  the  more  expensive  parts  of  the  work  being  self- 
financing.  The  entire  program  has  been  carefully  studied 
and  presented  as  distinctly  possible  of  accomplishment 
within  a  five-year  period,  and  nothing  is  proposed  that  is 
not  easily  within  the  possibilities  of  this  city. 

If  the  program  is  right,  it  is  only  a  regular  business  job 
for  San  Francisco  to  carry  it  through. 

It  offers  a  movement  in  which  all  citizens  can  unite, 
both  from  the  motives  of  self-interest  just  outlined,  and 
from  the  broadest  motives  of  humanitarianism,  civic  pride 
and  patriotism.  The  destiny  of  the  American  nation  lies 
with  the  American  city.  If  San  Francisco  achieves  its 
ideal  of  size  and  service  great  opportunities  are  ahead  for 
all  its  people ;  the  best  foundation  that  could  be  provided 
is  laid  for  the  future  success  and  happiness  of  its  children  ; 
it  will  blaze  trails  for  American  city  progress  that  may 
vitally  influence  national  history. 
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^  .    San    Francisco's    building    expansion,    which    last    year    totaled 
"over  $42,000,000,  including  all  classes  of  construction — street  work, 
■•Hetch   Hetchy  water  supply,   public  improvements   by   the   Munici- 
^pality,   the    State   and   the   Federal   government   and   private    enter- 
prises— is  only  an   earnest   of  the   new   construction   that  will   have 
^been  completed  in  1921,  if  all  signs  of  the  times  do  not  fail. 
•,      The  staccato  music   of   the   riveter   in   no   year   since    those    im- 
mediately following  the  great  fire  has  sounded  so  universally,  from 
the    Embarcadero   to   Twin    Peaks   and  from    North    Beach    to    the 
Potrero,  as  it  does  in  these  busy  spring  days. 

The   roar   of   this   peace-time  drum,   which   constantly   swells   in 

'volume,  signalizing  the  march  of  San  Francisco  toward  its  destined 

-place   in  the   commerce   of  Pacific   nations,   is   especially  impressive 

.when  the   roll   is   called   of   the   great  new   structures   that   recently 

have  been  completed  or  started. 

c  Among  such  buildings  are  numbered  the  California-Commercial 
Union  Insurance  building,  foundations  for  which  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  Montgomery  and  Pine  streets  are  rapidly  being  completed 
which  will  cost  approximately  $1,500,000.  This  building  heralds 
the  pre-eminence  of  San  Francisco  in  the  insurance  world,  the  city 
being  the  clearing  house  of  $200,000,000  of  insurance  business  done 
annually  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Last    year    California    re-captured    the    pennant    for    petroleum 
production,  with  an  output  valued  at  $196,473,560,  and  as  if  to  mark 


this  tremendous  production  with  exclamation  point  in  stone  and 
steel,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California  is  about  to  erect 
a  $4,000,000  building  at  Bush  and  Sansome  streets,  opposite  its 
present  outgrown  building. 

The  new  Federal  Reserve  Bank  building  now  going  up  in  the 
block  bounded  by  Sansome,  Sacramento,  Battery  and  Commercial 
streets,  is  really  a  monument  to  San  Francisco's  financial  suprem- 
acy on  the  Pacific  Slope.  The  building  will  cost  approximately 
$2,000,000   it   is    said,    though    no    authorative    figures   are    available, 

The  new  Bank  of  Italy  building,  just  being  completed  at  the 
corner  of  Eddy  and  Powell  streets,  costing  well  over  $1,000,000 
and  the  First  National  Bank  addition  in  Montgomery  street,  cost- 
ing $350,000,  sound  the  same  note  in  San  Francisco's  expansion  as 
a  financial  market  for  Pacific  nations. 

But  San  Francisco  is  much  more  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the 
nations  across  the  sea  than  a  financial  center.  It  is  the  great 
amusement  and  recreation  city  for  the  thousands  of  travelers  who 
annually  visit  it  from  every  part  of  the  world.  San  Franciscans 
themselves  demand  the  best  in  drama  and  amusements. 

To  supply  this  constantly  increasing  demand  work  has  been 
started,  or  is  about  to  start,  on  a  half  dozen  theatres,  each  to  cost 
$1,000,000  or  more. 

Loew's  State' theatre,  at  Market  and  Taylor  streets,  on  which 
work  is  now  proceeding,  is  to  cost  $1,500,000. 
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The  Junior  Orpheum  theatre,  Golden  Gate  avenue  and  Tajdor 
street,  is  to  cost  $1,000,000. 

The  Granada,  at  Jones  street  and  Golden  Gate  avenue,  is  to 
cost  $1,000,000.  and  the  Ackerman  Harris  theatre,  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  Powell  and  Post  streets,  is  also  to  cost  $1,000,000. 

Still  another  million-dollar  structure  planned  is  the  Portola,  to 
be  built  on  the  present  site  of  the  motion  picture  house  of  that 
name  adjoining  the  California  theatre  in  Market  street,  near  Fourth. 

To  accommodate  the  demand  for  offices,  a  demand  which  the 
advance  made  by  San  Francisco  during  the  last  year  in  export, 
import  and  shipping  greatly  augmented,  many  new  ofifice  buildings 
have  been  started. 

Among  the  larger  of  these  are  the  Crocker  Estate  building,  a 
fifteen-story  structure,  at  Montgomery  and  Bush  streets,  calling 
for  an  expenditure  of  approximately  $500,000;  the  Sharon  Estate 
building  at  Howard  and  New  Montgomery  streets,  which  will  cost 
in  excess  of  $275,000;  the  California  Pacific  Realty  building,  in  Bush 
street,  east  of  Montgomery,  which  will  probably  cost  $150,000. 

Exceeding  in  floor  space  all  of  these,  the  fifteen-story  Balfour 
building  has  been  erected  at  the  corner  of  California  and  Sansome 
streets  at  a  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $4,000,000. 

To  aid  in  housing  and  assembling  the  vast  volume  of  goods  that 
comes  and  goes  through  the  Golden  Gate,  not  to  mentoin  the  tre- 
mendous supply  that  is  required  locally,  warehousing  is  a  vital 
need.  To  meet  the  imperative  demand  for  facilities  of  this  kind, 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company  is  building  in  the  block  bounded  by 
Third,  Fourth,  Channel  and  Berry  streets,  an  enormous  warehouse, 
costing  over  $1,500,000,  for  the  special  use  of  the  wholesale  grocerj'^ 
trade.  The  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  initiated  the 
negotiations  between  the  railroad  company  and  the  wholesale 
firms,  who  will  lease  it,  and  brought  these  negotiations  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue. 

Carrying  toward  completion  the  magnificent  $20,000,000  con- 
struction plan  of  the  Civic  Center,  work  is  now  nearing  completion 
on  the  California  State  building  on  the  north  side  of  the  plaza. 
This  edifice,  rising  in  massive  dignity  on  McAllister  street,  will 
house  the  many  State  bureaus  and  departments  which  are  now 
scattered  through  the  city.  The  cost  is  expected  to  exceed 
$1,500,000. 

These  are  but  random  selections  among  scores  of  new  struct- 
ures which  are  either  comoleted  or  started,  and  citations  might  be 
continued  indefinitely.  The  buildings  mentioned  are  enough  to 
stress  the  construction  revival  that  has  started  in  San   Francisco. 

An  analysis  of  building  "construction  last  year,  prepared  by  the 
industrial  department  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
shows  that  permits  and  applications  received  for  new  office  build- 
ings and  stores  totaled  more  than  $8,000,000. 

Industrial  plants,  including  factories,  garages,  shops  and  ware- 
houses amounted  to  $4,328,154.  Industrial  and  commercial,  in 
which  both  functions  are  sometimes  united,  aggregated  nearly 
$3,000,000  more. 
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Public  buildings,  in  which  category  is  included  clubs,  churches, 
libraries  and  schools,  totaled  almost  $1,500,000. 

Theatres  amounted  to  several  millions,  the  extent  of  this  type 
of  construction  not  being  indicated  in  the  theatre  class  for  the 
reason  that  the  upper  floors  of  some  of  the  larger  structures  will 
be  devoted  to  office  and  commercial  uses. 

It  is  in  home  building,  howevef,  that  San  Francisco  is  making 
a  specially  fine  showing.  Dwelling  houses  alone  last  year  aggre- 
gated more  than  $6,000,000,  apartment  houses  amounted  to  $1,379,- 
910,  and  flats  to  a  little  more  than  $1,000,000. 


The  San  Francisco  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, at  a  special  meeting  called  for  the  purpose  of  considering' 
existing  conditions  in  the  building  industry  of  this  city,  has  passed 
the  following  resolution: 

Whereas,  A  Board  of  Arbitration,  selected  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Builders'  Exchange  and  the  Buikling  Trades  Coun- 
cil, all  of  San  Francisco,  has,  in  accordance  with  the  articles  of 
agreement  of  said  arbitration,  rendered  a  decision  involving  the 
wage  scale  of  certain  trades,  which  wage  scales  were  in  dispute;  and 

Whereas,  The  Building  Trades  Council  has  repudiated  its  agree- 
ment to  abide  by  such  arbitration,  thereby  creating  an  intolerable 
situation  in  the  building  industry  of  the  city;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  San  Francisco  Chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  unanimously  indorses  and  supports  the 
stand  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  namely:  that  this  decision  of 
the  Board  of  Arbitration  must  be  carried  out  by  the  contracting 
parties  thereto,  in  accordance  with  their  signed  agreement. 


BANK   OF  PALO  ALTO 
Palo  Alto,   California 
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SYNDICALISM  ACT  SUSTAINED 

(From  "Pacific  Builder  and  Engineer") 
The  supreme  Court  of  Washington  has  sustained  the  syndicalism 
act  passed  by  the  1919  legislature  in  affirming  the  conviction  of 
Mike  Hennessey,  convicted  in  the  superior  court  of  Clarke  County. 
Prosecution  of  Hennessey  was  based  upon  his  affiliation  with  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World.     The  reasoning  of  the  court  is  so 

dear  and  sound  that  it  is  worth  quoting.  It  is  particularly  appro- 
priate also  that  it  should  be  given  the  widest  publicity  at  this  time 
when  an  effort  is  being  made  to  have  the  statute  repealed.  In 
answer  to  the  contention  of  the  defendant  that  the  syndicalism  act 
is  an  attempt  to  punish  constructive  treason,  the  court  holds  the 
fact  that  treason  as  defined  by  the  federal  constitution  does  not 
deprive  the  state  legislature  of  power  to  enact  laws  to  prevent  the 
teaching  of  crime,  violence  or  sedition  as  a  means  of  overcoming 
the    existing   order    of    government,    and    while    the   federal    govern- 

•ment  has  ample  power  to  protect  its  sovereignty,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  state  may  not  pass  laws  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  or  assist- 

jing  the  national  government.     Nor  is  there  anything  on  the  face  of 

Ithe  act,  according  to  the  court,  to  justify  the  contention  of  defend- 
ant that  the  act  is  class  legislation,  as  it  makes  any  person  of  what- 

jever  calling  liable  to  punishment  for  its  violation. 

'  To  argument  of  counsel  for  defense  that  the  act  infringes  on 
the  personal  liberty  of  the  citizen  in  violation  of  constitutional  guar- 

^antees,  the  court  answers  that  if  the  legislature  had  power  to  make 
it  unlawful  to  do  the  things  prohibited  in  the  statute,  it  had  the 
power  to  make  it  an  offense  to  become  a  member  of  a  group  or 
organization  formed  for  the  purposes  so  prohibited,  and  holds  that 

-|the  law-making  body  did  not  exceed  its  power  when  it  made  affilia- 

-tion  with  such  a  group  a  felony. 


How  to  make  real  profits,  not  paper  profits,  how  to  get  facts  on 
which  to  base  prices  in  a  falling  market,  are  among  the  problems 
rworked  out  in  a  new  University  of  California  correspondence 
course  in  accounting  for  contractors  and  dealers. 

The  instruction  consists  of  articles  in  the  "Journal  of  Electricity 
,and  Western  Industry,"  published  in  San  Francisco,  and  requires  no 
^further  textbook.  The  Extension  Division,  from  its  office  at  301 
-California  Hall,  Berkeley,  mails  supplementary  material  and  prob- 
lems to  enrolled  students,  and  corrects  and  returns  the  students' 
;  work. 

While    the    examples    in    the    bookkeeping   lessons    generally    use 
terms    of   an    electrical    business,    the    instruction    will    be    given    on 
-such   broad   lines   that   it   will   be  valuable   to   persons   in   any   con- 
tractor-dealer business. 


The  accountancy  course  deals  with  double  entry  bookkeeping. 
"Double  entry,"  the  course  explains,  "is  merely  a  scheme  by  which 
complete  information  is  recorded  in  a  manner  which  ordinarily 
proves  the  arithmetical  accuracy  of  the  record.  Any  person  with  a 
good  knowledge  of  arithmetic  can  learn  the  double  entry  method 
of  keeping  accounts.  The  double  entry  system  is  not  expensive  to 
install  or  to  operate." 

A  standard  accounting  system  prepared  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers  is  used  in  Mr.  Kelly's 
course,  with  amplifications  and  explanations  to  make  it  adjustable 
lor  any  practical  business. 


A  STATEMENT  FROM  WILLIS  POLK 

The  failure  of  the  Arbitration  Board  to  conciliate  the  conten- 
tions between  the  contractors  and  the  artisans  and  laborers  of  the 
Building  Trades  is  not  surprising.  The  eminent  personnel  of  the 
Arbitration  Board,  composed  as  it  is  of  the  archbishop,  an  ex- 
justice  of  the  supreme  court,  and  an  efficiency  expert,  was  designed 
to  command  the  respect  of  both  parties  to  the  controversy.  But  it 
didn't  work. 

Price-fixing,  whether  by  combination  of  private  corporations,  or 
by  government  commission,  or  by  boards  of  arbitration,  can  never 
be  more  than  mere  devices.  The  stress  of  war  compelled  the  gov- 
ernment to  regulate  prices  along  the  very  lines  adopted  by  private 
corporations,  which  were  so  roundly  denounced  by  the  government 
itself  under  pre-war  conditions.  The  trouble  at  the  present  time  is 
that  we  have  not  yet  returned  to  peace  conditions,  and  the  labors 
of  the  Arbitration  Board  in  this  case  apparently  lead  them  to  apply 
"slide  rule  measurement"  on  the  cost  of  living,  and  they  reached  a 
conclusion  that  wages  ought  to  be  described  7]^  per  cent  in  the 
building  trades  in  this  territory.  The  real  solution  of  the  problem 
will  be  a  return  to  healthy,  normal,  keen  competitive  methods  in 
the  building  industry.  As  long  as  cost-plus  operations  are  carried 
on,  there  can  be  no  real  incentive  on  the  part  of  the  cost-plus  con- 
tractor to  exert  his  full  energy  and  employ  his  keenest  ability  in 
competitive  methods  as  under  direct  contract  conditions  to  achieve 
economical  results  in  construction  cost.  Granted  that  labor  has 
actively  engaged  in  the  merry  game  of  combining  for  purpose  of 
price-fixing,  labor  itself  would  with  equal  cheerfulness  engage  in 
the  merry  game  of  competitive  quest  for  an  honest  day's  pay  for  an 
honest  day's  work.  WILLIS  POLK. 

James  T.  Narbett  has  opened  an  office  in  Room  503,  Easton 
Building,  Oakland,  to  practice  architecture.  This  will  be  operated 
in  conjunction  with  his  Richmond  office. 


UNION  HIGH  SCHOOL,   PALO  ALTO,  CALIFORNIA 
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GARDEN   OF  DR.    A.   J.   HOUSTON.    PALO   ALTO,    CALIFORNIA 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  PROGRAM 


For  many  months  Dr.  B.  M.  Rastall.  a  distinguished 
industrial  engineer,  has  been  engaged  in  a  survey  of  San 
Francisco  at  the  instance  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
A  condensed  summary  of  his  report  appears  in  "The 
Building  Review"  this  month,  and  is  worth  careful  atten- 
tion, not'  alone  from  San  Franciscans,  but  from  inhabitants 
of  all  cities  that  desire  to  grow  and  develop  properly. 

Dr.  Rastall's  report  is  a  model  of  clear  seeing,  clear 
thinking  and  clear  speaking.  It  is  a  definite  statement  of 
obstacles  to  be  overcome  and  methods  to  overcome  them. 
It  is  logical,  practical,  sensible.  It  deals  with  essentials 
which  are  possible  of  accomplishment  within  the  next  five 
years,  although  not  overlooking  undertakings  which  are 
highly  desirable  for  the  future. 

The  fulfillment  of  this  program  will  not  only  bring 
added  prosperity  to  San  Francisco  and  all  California,  but 
will  better  living  conditions,  and  especially  to  the  great 
majority  of  population,  people  *of  modest  means  and  in- 
come. The  developing  of  great  industrial  residence  areas 
forms  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  program, 
united  with  added  facilities  for  education,  recreation,  and 
transportation  ;  and  the  necessity  of  good  government  as  a 
sine  qua  non. 
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The  importance  of  this  industrial  survey  cannot  be 
over-estimated,  and  its  completion  just  at  the  time  of  the 
union  of  all  central  Californian  interests  in  a  campaign  ol 
expansion  should  bring  into  play  the  concerted  team  wort 
which  is  essential  to  carrying  out  Dr.  Rastall's  program. 


Most  architects,  as  individuals,  sympathize  with  mem- 
bers of  the  building  trades  in  their  healthy  desires  to  bettci 
themselves.  They  are  all  fellow  craftsmen  ;  and  the  archi-i 
tect's  vision  must  necessarily  be  better  executed  by  crafts-i 
men  who  are  not  discontented,  discouraged,  worried,  ill-' 
nourished,  but  who  can  put  interest  and  energy  and  con- 
centration into  their  work.  But  architects,  also,  have  a| 
duty  as  a  class,  to  the  public,  to  their  clients,  and  to  theii 
own  profession,  which  demands  a  high  standard  of  honoi 
and  obligation;  an  architect's  word  must  be  kept  inviolate] 
and  he  demands  the  same  trustworthiness  from  his  fellow 
craftsmen.  "Responsibility"  is  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  whole  building  industry  must  rest.  Otherwise  it  can- 
not stand. 

From  this  standpoint,  therefore,  the  architects  of  Sar 
Francisco  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  uphold  the  agreement 
which  created  the  Labor  Arbitration  Board,  and  its  de- 
cisions in  accordance  with  that  agreement. 
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ARCHITECTURAL   DIRECTORY 

For  the  benefit  of  readers  and  advertisers  we  will  publish  each 
onth   a  portion   of   the   revised   list   of  Architects,   Designers   and 

rchitectural  Engineers  of  the  Western  States. 

(F'or   Information   concerning   copies   of   the   complete   list   write    "The 
lilding   Review".) 

range 

C.  B.  Bradshaw,  262  North  Glassell  Street. 

ilo  Alto 

A.  B.  Clark,  care  Stanford  University. 
R.  W.  FoUmer,  465   Lytton  Street. 

icific  Grove 

P.  V.  Tuttle,  560  Lighthouse  Avenue. 

isadena 

Cyril  Bennett,  Kendall  Building. 

J.  J.   Blick,  Dodworth  Building. 

Buchanan  &  Brockway,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building. 

W.   B.   Edwards,  408  Galena  Avenue. 

Greene  &  Greene.  Boston   Building. 

Garvin   Hodson,    19  South   Fair  Oaks  Avenue. 

J.   C.    Hillman,   Central   Building. 

B.  G.  Horton,  750  East  Colorado  Street. 
R.  D.  Johnson,  100  East  Colorado  Street. 
F.  H.  Kennedy,  400  South  Euclid  Avenue. 
Marston  &  Van  Pelt,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building. 
H.  H.   Martin,   Slavin   Building. 
L.  DuP.  Miller,  45  East  Green  Street. 
F.  L.  Roehrig,  510  Oakland  Avenue. 
Shepard  &  Ham,  Central  Building. 

stalutna 

Brainerd  Jones,  110  Washington  Street. 

ittsburg 

J.   Newton  Holden,  791   East  Street. 

Dtnona 

F.  Davis,  1251  North  Palomares  Street. 

C.  E.  Wolf,  State  Bank   Building. 

DTterville 

M.  P.  Renfro,  First  National  Bank  Building. 

F.  W.  Griffin. 

edlands 

Robert  B.  Ogden. 

ichmond 

J.  T.  Narbett,  906  MacDonald  Avenue. 

iverside 
_     L.  C.  Waldman,  994  Pine  Street. 

G.  S.  Wilson,  642  West  Ninth  Street. 
S.  G.  Moore,  1  Virginia  Street. 
W.  P.  Lamar,  Loring  Building. 

alinas 

Wyckoflf  &  White,  328^  Main  Street. 

icramento 

C.   K.   Aldrich. 

C.  C.  Clufif,  Ochsner  Building. 

F.  A.  S.  Foale,  Ochsner  Building. 

E.  C.  Hemming,  Ochsner  Building. 
R.  A.  Herold,  Forum  Building. 
B.  G.   McDougall,   Forum  Building. 
Mathews  Construction  Co.,  Forum  Buildin,j. 
Woollett  &  Lamb,  Forum  Building. 

G.  C.   Sellon   &   Co.,  Mitau   Building. 
Weeks  &  Day,  California  Fruit  Building 
Fred  S.  Harrison,  People's  Bank  Building. 
Jens  C.  Peterson,  People's  Bank  Building. 

F.  H.  Schardin,  911  O  Street. 

an  Bernardino 

Edward  E.  Jones,  Katz  Building. 
F.  T.  Harris,  560  Eighth  Street. 

an  Jose 

Binder  &  Curtis,  2555^  South  First  Street. 

Higbie  &  Higbie,   Porter  Building. 

Charles  S.  McKenzie,  Bank  of  San  Jose  Building. 

Warren  Skillings,  Garden  City  Bank  Building. 

Wolfe  &  Higgins,  Auzerais  Building. 

Wallace  &  Bush,  Bank  of  San  Jose  Building. 

W.  C.  Phillips,  Auzerais  Building. 


Fir.st    National    Banl<,    Palo    Alto 


R.  W.  Follmer 


Ge 


465   LYTTON  AVE. 

Palo  Alto 


;©if 


Fine  residence  worl^  a  Specialty 

Phone 
Palo  Alto  1277 


Estimates      = 
Given  = 


H  YOU  LL  FIND  IT 

I  A  PLEASURE 
m       To  Select 
S  Furnishings  Here 


It  is  a  pleasure  indeed  to  trade  with  a 
store  that  co-operates  with  you  in  carry- 
in  g  out  your  ideas.  'We  are  able  to  un- 
derstand intelligently  "desired  effects" 
and  can  give  valuable  aid  in  furnishing 
your  home. 

Our*  stock  is  complete  throughout  and 
no  difficulty  will  be  found  in  supplying 
furniture  from  attic  to  cellar. 

PALO  ALTO  FUKNITUKE  CO. 

' '  The  Home  of  Courtesy^ 

300  University  Ave.  Phone  P.  A.  1271 

PALO  ALTO,  CALIF. 
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OFFICIAL  NEWS  OF  PACIFIC  COAST  CHAPTER/,  A.  I.  A. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  CHAPTER 

The  Regular  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  was  held 
on  Tuesday,  April  26th,  1921,  at  12:15  at  Tait's  Restaurant.  The 
meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Apple- 
garth.     The  following  Directors  were  present: 

Messrs.  Geo.  A.  Applegarth,  Ernest  Coxhead,  J.  S.  Fairweather, 
Morris  M.  Bruce,  Geo.  W.  Kelham,  Wm.  Mooser,  S.  Schnaittacher. 

Minutes  of  the  meeting  held  on  April  21st,  1921,  were  read  and 
approved. 

A  motion  duly  carried  the  following  received  the  Chapter  en- 
dorsement tobecome  Institute  Members  and  each  one  to  be  sent  an 
invitation  to  join  same. 

Abe  Appleton,  Arthur  B.  Clark,  Chas.  E.  Gottschalk.  Geo.  H. 
Howard,  Frank  V.  Mayo,  Warren  C.  Perry,  W.  J.  Wilkinson,  E. 
G.  Bangs,  Norman  R.  Coulter,  H.  H.  Gutterson,  S.  B.  Jory,  Julia 
Morgan,  W.  P.  Skillings,  Hart  Wood,  John  K.  Branner,  W.  H. 
Crim  Jr.,  S.  L.  Hyman,  Arthur  H.  Lamb,  I.  F.  Morrow,  John 
White. 

There   being   no    objection   the    following   were   elected    Chapter 
.  members: 

Harrison  B.  Traver,  626  Rowell  Bldg.,  Fresno,  Calif;  Edgar  B. 
Hurt,  521  Cottage  St.,  Oakland,  Calif.;  Noble  Newsom,  Nevada 
Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco;  Albert  M.  Cauldwell,  251  Kearny  St., 
San  Francisco;  S.  L.  Hyman,  68  Post  St.,  San  Francisco;  Earle  B. 
Bertz,  68  Post  St.,  San  Francisco;  Chester  Cole.  Waterland-Bres- 
lauer  Bldg.,  Chico;  James  F.  Dunn,  401  Phclan  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco; A.  A.  Cantin,  68  Post  St.,  San  Francisco;  Martin  A.  Sheldon, 
110  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco;  Samuel  Heiman,  57  Post  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

There  being  no  objection  the  application  to  the  Institute  of  Mr. 
A.  J.  Bryan,  5044  Sixth  Street,  Chico,  Calif.,  was  sent  to  Washing- 
ton for  approval. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  E.  Coxhead  that  Chapter  accept  The  Building 
Review's  ofifer  to  subscribe  for  the  magazine  for  each  member  in 
good  standing.  Subject  to  payment  of  current  liabilities  amended 
to  read  that  the  Chapter  accept  The  Building  Review's  ofifer  to  sub- 
scribe for  the  magazine  for  each  member  in  good  standing.  Carried 
as  amended. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kelham  that  the  Board  of  Directors  recom- 
mend to  the  Chapter  that  the  Chapter  remit  the  railroad  and  pull- 
man  fares  amounting  to  $27.60  per  delegate,  provided,  five  go  to  the 
convention.     Motion  carried. 

Amended  to  read  that  the  Chapter  pay  all  expenses.  Motion 
lost. 

There  being  no  further  business  the  meeting  adjourned. 

J.  S.  Fairweather,  Secretary. 


WASHINGTON  STATE  CHAPTER 
268th  Regular  Meeting 

Minutes  of  the  Chapter  meeting  of  April  7th,  held  at  Blanc's 
Cafe,  6:15  p.  m. 

Minutes  of  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  revision  of  the  By-laws  relative  to  the  date  of  regular  meet- 
ing was  approved. 

Mr.  Huntington  reported  on  the  Friday  Harbor  memorial,  saying 
that  a  prize  of  $15.00  and  $10.00  had  been  ofifered  by  the  Committee 
at  Friday  Harbor.  The  Civic  Design  Committee  was  instructed  to 
draw  up  a  program  and  at  the  completion  of  this  program,  the 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  send  out  a  notice  of  the  program  to  the 
members  of  the  Chapter. 

Mr.  Cote  reported  progress  on  the  special  committee  work  re- 
garding the  increase  of  Chapter  fees. 

Mr.  Albertson  reported  for  the  Committee  on  Small  House  Ser- 
vice Bureau,  stated  that  he  had  seen  the  ofificials  of  the  West  Coast 
Lumbermen's  Association  and  that  they  were  very  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  proposition.  The  Committee  now  awaits  further 
information  from  the  Minneapolis  bureau  before  taking  more 
definite  steps. 

Mr.  Albertson  moved,  and  Mr.  Baeder  seconded,  that  Mr.  Sex- 
smith  be  instructed  to  attend  the  pre-convention  meeting  on  the 
Small   Service   Bureau.     Carried. 

Mr.  Baeder's  report  for  the  Legislative  Committee,  said  that  the 
Board  of  Architect  Examiners  had  been  disbanded.  It  is  the  feel- 
ing of  his  committee  that  the"  same  Board  may  be  reappointed. 

Mr.  Myers  reported  for  the  Committee  on  National   Exhibitions. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  wire  for  labels  for  the  exhibi- 
tion drawings,  informing  Mr.  Kemner  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  drawings  to  arrive  in  Washington  by  April  15. 

Mr.  Merriam  reporting  for  the  Committee  on  Building  Mater- 
ials, read  a  letter  regarding  the  use  of  Northwest  lime. 
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Mr.  Field  reported  for  the  Committee  on  Public  Information 
statmg  that  it  was  proposed  by  his  committee  to  publish  a  monthly 
bulletm  for  the  Chapter  which  would  be  partially  paid  for  by  adver- 
psement.      The    expense   to    the    Chapter   would    be    approximately 

Mr.  Baeder  moved,  Mr.  Myers  seconded,  that  the  Committee  be 
mstructed   to  issue   the   bulletin.      Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Naramore,  seconded  by  Mr.  Sexsmith,  that  the 
entire  arrangement  of  details  for  the  issue  of  the  bulletin  be  left  to 
the  Public  Information  Committee.     Carried. 

Mr.  Baeder  reported  for  the  Committee  on  Institute  Affairs  and 
asked  that  the  Chapter  delegates  be  left  free  to  act  on  any  matters 
concerning  competitions  at  the  convention  but  suggested  that  they 
support   the   Institute  Committee  on   Competitions. 

Nominations  for  candidates  for  members  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Institute  were  given  by  the  Committee. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Huntington,  seconded  by  Mr.  Field,  that  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  nominations  be  adopted  and  signatures  be 
attached  for  forwarding  to  the  Octagon.     Carried. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  wire  the  names  to  Mr.  Kemper. 

Mr.  Field  spoke  in  regard  to  the  chapter  meeting  at  Spokane 
which  it  is  planned  to  hold  there  in  May. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Naramore.  seconded  by  Mr.  Field,  that  the  next 
regular  meeting  be  held  in  Spokane.     Carried. 

Mr.  Naramore  concluded  the  evening's  meeting  by  presenting 
a  set  of  drawings  for  the  Roosevelt  High  School  and  went  into 
details  regarding  the  charges  of  extravagance  which  had  been  made 
as  to  the  cost  of  construction  of  this  building.  Mr.  Naramore 
showed  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  members  present  that  the  extrav- 
agance was  more  imaginary  than  real. 

Adjourned. 

H.  O.  Sexsmith,  Secretary. 

Special  Meeting 

Minutes  of  Special  meeting  of  the  Chapter  held  Thursday, 
April  21,  at  Frederick  &  Nelsons. 

Mr.  Thomas  reported  for  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Chapter 
which  was  appointed  by  the  President  to  report  on  the  architectural 
phases  in  the  proposed  Roosevelt   High   School. 

I"  discussing  the  report,  Mr.  Merriam  stated  that  in  as  much  as 
Mr.  Naramore  is  a  Chapter  member,  ^the  Chapter  should  in  any  pub- 
lic declaration  completely  vindicate  and  defend  Mr.  Naramore's 
work. 

Mr.  Cote  believed  that  a  simple  statement  of  fact  refuting  the 
misinformation  which  has  been  published  in  the  newspapers  would 
be  sufficient.     Mr.  Willatzen  concurred  with   Mr.   Merriam. 

Mr.  Schack  suggested  that  a  representative  committee  at  large 
composed  of  engineers  in  the  various  special  parts  of  the  work  and 
of  architects  be  called  together  to  give  a  complete  report  on  the 
plans  for  the  building. 

Mr.  Ford  suggested  that  in  making  any  public  declaration,  the 
Chapter  make  it  clear  that  its  statements  were  exclusively  in  regard 
to  the  architectural  features. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Albertson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Field  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Special  Committee  write  a  letter  to  the  school  board 
covering  the   Committee  report.      Carried. 

Mr.  Myers  moved,  Mr.  Field  seconded,  that  a  resolution  be 
framed  to  refute  the  statements  which  have  been  published  regard- 
ing the  plans  for  the  Roosevelt  High  School  and  that  the  drawing 
up  of  this  resolution  be  left  to  the  special  committee  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Chapter.  The  resolution  to  be  confined 
purely  to  the  architectural  plans.     Carried. 

Adjourned. 

H.  O.   Sexsmith,  Secretary. 

Special  Meeting 

Minutes  of  special  meeting  of  the  Chapter  held  April  29,  at 
Frederick  &  Nelson's. 

Present— Albertson,  Alden,  Baeder,  Cote,  Field,  Huntington, 
Sexsmith,  Siebrand. 

Meeting  was  called  for  instruction  of  delegates  to  the  54th  An- 
nual Convention. 

Mr.  Baeder  reporting  for  the  committee  on  Institute  Affairs 
read  the  recommendations  of  that  committee  relative  to  instruction 
to  delegates. 

Mr.  Huntington  moved,  Mr.  Sexsmith  seconded,  that  the  report 
of  the  committee  be  adopted.     Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Field,  seconded  by  Mr.  Siebrand.  that  the  Presi- 
dent appoint  a  special  committee  to  confer  with  the  electrical  con- 
tractorsof  the  Association  for  the  puroose  of  working  out  a  plan 
for  the  improvement  of  electrical   specifications.     Carried. 

The  committee  was  to  be  instructed  to  report  back  to  the  Chap- 
ter at  the  conclusion  of  its  labors. 

Adjourned.  H.   O.  Sexsmith,   Secretary, 
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Owners,  Builders  and 
Architects  are  interested 
in   Electric   heating. 
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Axioms 

ARCHITECTS  must  lead  a  double 
life — that  of  the  artistic  dreamer  and 
that  of  the  coldly-scientific  career  of  the 
engineer.  Their  problems  have  only  begun 
when  the  visioned  ideas  have  hastily 
sketched  themselves  in  the  rough  lay-out. 

HUNDREDS  of  questions  must  be 
answered,  stresses,  strains,  torsions, 
choice  of  building  materials,  ad.  inf., 
present  themselves  for  solution.  Archi- 
tects today  have  formulated  for  themselves 
certain  conclusions  regarding  products 
which  may  be  depended  upon  to  render 
satisfaction. 

IT  is  pleasing  to  know  that,  more  and 
more,  architects'   specifications  are 
reading  ''Fuller's." 


W.  p.  Fuller  and  Company 

"Since  '49" 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

PAINTS  ENAMELS  VARNISHES 
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SOUTH    COURT    APARTMENTS 
UNITED    STATES    HOUSING    DEVELOPMENT 


GET    SOUND    NAVY    YARD 


A.    H.    ALBERTSON,    ARCHITECT 


UNITED  /TATE/  HOUSING  CORPORATION  PROJECT 
No.  141,  LOCATED  AT  BREMERTON,  WASH. 


By  A.  H.  Albertson,  Architect. 


During  the  war  one  hundred  housing  projects  were 
:arted  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  by  the  United 
tates  Housing  Corporation.  Fifty  of  these  projects  were 
Dmpleted,  one  of  the  number  being  the  housing  project  at 
Iremerton,  including  a  large  hotel  costing  over  $500,000, 
n  apartment  house  costing  $250,000,  two  hundred  and 
fty  houses  costing  over  $1,000,000.  and  two  school  houses 
osting  about  $150,000.  All  of  these  buildings  are  perma- 
ent  buildings.  The  project  was  one  of  the  first  com- 
leted,  one  of  the  lowest  in  cost  of  construction,  one  of  the 
ew  that  showed  a  revenue,  and  one  of  those  that  sold 
lost  readily  and  with  the  least  loss  to  the  Government 
fter  the  war. 

HOTEL 

The  hotel  is  four  stories  high,  is  the  largest  in  the 
^uget  Sound  region,  containing  over  350  rooms,  and  meas- 
ires  about  one-third  of  a  mile  around  the  outside  wall.  It 
s  fireproof  and  solid  mill  construction.  The  hotel  was 
)lanned  exclusively  for  Navy  Yard  employees,  not  only  as 


a  place  to  sleep,  but  as  a  place  to  play  and  eat.  It  is  con- 
nected directly  with  the  Navy  Yard  and  the  men  come  and 
go  to  their  rooms  without  going  out  of  doors. 

The  fire  exits,  the  plumbing  and  toilets,  the  heating, 
the  kitchen  equipment  and  other  utilities  were  endorsed  by 
dollar-a-year  experts  in  the  war  service  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Corporation,  and  received  the  scrutiny  and  en- 
dorsement of  some  of  the  best  hotel  talent  in  the  United 
States,  including  the  architect  for  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel 
in  New  York,  the  largest  in  the  world. 

Each  room  has  hot  and  cold  water,  a  sanitary  closet, 
dresser,  table,  two  chairs,  medicine  cabinet,  mirror,  window 
curtains,  heavy  brass  single  bed,  and  a  rug  on  a  naturally 
finished  floor.  Each  room  has  an  annunciator  call,  and 
telephone  booths  are  provided  in  all  the  halls. 

The  ground  floor  contains  the  lounge  half  the  length  of 
the  building,  a  large  billiard  room,  two  card  rooms,  barber 
shop,  toilets,  etc.  On  the  ground  floor  is  also  located  the 
housekeeper's  operating  rooms,  sewing  room,  blanket  stor- 
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age,  linen  stores,  soiled  linen  room,  storage,  closets,  and 
electrically  operated  laundry  with  every  mechanical  means 
for  handling  the  needs  of  such  a  building. 

In  the  center  of  this  floor  is  located  the  highly  efficient, 
sanitary  and  modern  mechanical  kitchen,  with  every  device 
to  aid  in  the  preparing  of  wholesome  meals.  It  has  full 
daylight,  mechanical  ventilation  and  refrigeration.  It  is 
divided  into  departments,  consisting  of  butcher  shop  with 
electric  meat  chopper,  the  fruit  and  salad  pantry  with  re- 
frigerator, the  buffing  and  silver  storage,  with  electric  buf- 
fing machine  and  silver  washer,  the  dish  storage  depart- 
ment with  electric  dish  washer,  having  a  capacity  of  8,000 
dishes  per  hour.  It  has  a  separate  department  for  the 
washing  of  glassware  and  a  short  order  kitchen  with  an 
tight-foot   range. 

The  main  kitchen  is  equipped  with  thirty -two  feet  of 
ranges,  two  charcoal  burners,  steam  vegetable  cookers, 
steam  stock  pots,  steam  roaster,  and  many  other  minor 
labor-saving  devices. 

The  dining  room  is  equipped  to  serve  3,000  people  in 
one  and  one-half  hours. 

The  kitchen  is  equipped  with  sanitary  tile  counters,  tile 
wall  backs,  brass  rails  and  ceramic  shelves,  and  has  wash- 
able floors. 

So  when  the  Xavy  Yard  workman  is  called  in  the  morn- 
ing by  the  ringing  of  his  annunciator,  after  a  comfortable 
night's  rest  in  a  comfortable  and  substantial  brass  bed,  he 
steps  out  on  his  carpet  rug,  small  though  it  be,  into  a 
clean,  simply  furnished  room  with  attractive  walls  and 
curtains.  A  shower  bath  is  handy  and  he  steps  in  for  a 
refreshing  dash  ;  after  a  hot  water  shave  and  a  slick  and  a 
promise,  he   enjoys   a   well   cooked    breakfast   down    stairs. 
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II 

Warm  ancl  well  fed,  he  goes  with  contentment  to  his  worl 
m  the  Yard,  without  having  to  light  the  fires,  or  wai 
around  to  take  the  trolley  or  the  jitney  or  the  boat,  o: 
without  even  having  to  go  out  of  doors. 

At  noon  a  h(jt  meal,  hgured  out  for  his  particular  like; 
and  needs,  awaits  him  without  going  out  of  the  Yard,  un 
less  he  prefers.  After  lunch  he  may  go  to  his  room  anc 
rest  if  he  likes.  Of  course,  the  lunch  cafeteria  will  accoiii 
modate  many  more  than  those  having  rooms  in  the  hotd. 
Men  who  do  not  want  to  carry  lunch  will  tat  here  also.jfj 

At  night,  after  a  faithful  day's  work  in  the  Navy  Serv- 
ice, he  makes  for  his  room  and  then  the  soap  and  hot  and 
cold  shower.  Refreshed,  he  drops  down  stairs  to  a  waiting 
dinner,  well  worthy  of  the  day's  work,  served  hot  and 
clean  from  one  of  the  best  planned  kitchens,  and  then  for 
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HOUSE  No.  202,  PUGET  SOUND  NAVY  YARD 

fhe  evening  comfort,  a  paper  and  a  smoke  in  the  lounge 
voom,  a  game  of  cards  or  pool,  and,  if  he  wants,  before 
,^oing  to  bed,  a  shine  or  a  shave  in  the  barber  shop  for 
i)unday. 

All  this  is  warm  animal  comfort — not  luxury — and 
ends  to  peace  of  mind  and  good  Americanism. 

'  APARTMENT  HOUSE 

The  apartment  house  is  "U"  shape  in  plan,  the  court 
acing  south  and  opening  on  the  street.     It  contains  about 

;ifty  apartments. 

-  Each  apartment  has  lafge  windows  arranged  to  provide 
•ross  ventilation,  flue  over  kitchen  stove  :  built-in  kitchen 

r)ins  and  dish  closets;  breakfast  table,  built-in  bath  tub, 
sanitary  and  waterproof  floors,  hard  wainscoat  and   wash- 


able walls  in  kitchen  and  bath  room  ;  varnished  floors  and 
wall  beds  in  all  other  rooms,  ice  box  and  cold  air  cooler, 
roller  shades  and  curtain  rods.  First  floor  is  fireproof  and 
other  floors  and  partitions  between  apartments  have  heavy 
laminated  sound  deadening  and  semi-fireproof  construc- 
tion; stairways  are  strictly  fireproof  and  not  more  than 
three  apartments  open  on  a  single  hall.  A  large  individ- 
ual storeroom  in  basement  is  supplied  for  each  apartment. 
The  basements  are  fireproof,  with  ample  daylight  and  ven- 
tilation, windows  and  waterproof  construction.  Three 
separate  laundries,  each  with  two  sets  of  tubs,  electric 
washing  machine  and  drying  rooms.  Heating  plant  is  oil 
burning,  minimizing  dust  and  ashes.  The  court  and 
grounds  have  landscape  gardening,  and  the  entire  building 
represents  modern  construction.  Service  includes  steam 
and  hot  water,  but  electric  current  is  extra  by  meter,  for 
cooking  and  lighting. 

The  apartment  house  contains  two,  three  and  four-room 
apartments,  which  are  served  by  six  fireproof  tower  stair- 
ways. The  living  rooms  and  bedrooms  are  provided  with 
disappearing  beds.  The  kitchens  are  equipped  with  elec- 
tric ranges,  sinks,  cooling  closets,  the  usual  cupboards  and 
bins;  dumb  waiters  connecting  with  the  basement.  In  the 
basement  are  located  trunk  storage  rooms,  laundry  and 
drying  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  tenants,  and  the  mechani- 
cal plant. 

SCHOOL  HOUSES 

Two  new  school  buildings  were  erected,  one  having 
eight  class  rooms  and  a  large  auditorium  and  the  other  six 
class  rooms  and  an  auditorium. 

The  plan  of  the  buildings  is  new  in  type,  in  that  each 
(Continued  on  page   114) 
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A  VILLA  IN  THE  PIEDMONT  HILLS 

By  Will  G.  Corlett 


This  original  and  picturesque  house  is  usually  glimpsed 
first  from  a  distance,  and  generally  from  above,  as  the 
traveled  roadways  and  avenues  nearby  and  the  approach 
to  the  house  are  above  it.  The  house  is  placed  among  the 
oak  trees  on  the  sloping  side  of  a  canyon  just  enough  up 
the  side  of  the  canyon  to  command  the  view  in  all  direc- 
tions— the  long  way  of  the  house  paralleling  the  general 
contours.     The  setting,  outlook  and  scenery  are  lovely. 

These  splendid  natural  surroundings  and  favoring  cir- 
cumstances have  given  the  designer  a  great  advantage — 
and  imposed  a  great  obligation.  A  failure  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  such  features  would  indeed  be  a  pity. 

This  first  glimpse  from  a  distance  discloses  a  simple, 
colorful  bold  structure  of  harmoniously  irregular  stucco 
walls  and  tile  roof  surfaces — lines  and  slopes  and  detail 
suggestive  of  the  irregular  skylines  and  unpretentious 
charm  of  southern  European  villages.  There  is  a  tall- 
ness  to  the  house  which  lifts  the  house  out  of  the  close- 
ness of  the  natural  growth  and  planting  and  gives  it  a 
proper  command  of  the  surroundings.  It  also  gives  the 
necessary  predominance  of  wall  surface,  yet  nowhere  is 
there  any  lack  of  window  openings  in  the  interior. 

As  one  comes  down  the  driveway  lane  from  the  public 
road  a  fitness  for  and  harmony  witli  the  site  and  surround- 
ings is  evident  at  once.  An  impression  is  created  that 
this  house  and  garden  have  been  here  a  long  time.  It 
seems  almost  that  the  trees  and  slopes  have  been  placed  to 
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suit  the  house.  Even  with  the  command  of  the  landscap( 
which  the  house  has  there  is  an  admirable  seclusion  anc 
privacy  guarded  by  nature  for  all  time. 

This  admirable  placing  was  accomplished  with  no  de 
struction  of  trees  and  comparatively  little  grading.  The 
grading  that  was  done  involved  simply  the  moving  oi 
some  earth  to  give  the  level  entrance  court  and  provich 
for  the  connection  of  the  new  driveway  to  the  old  trai 
lane  in  the  canyon.  Incidentally  this  grading  permittee 
a  wall  and  garden  treatment  on  three  sides  of  the  level 
entrance  court  yard,  adding  to  the  privacy  and  charm  ol 
the  setting,  cutting  ofif  the  public  road  and  giving  a  pleas- 
ing prospect  from  the  house  entrance  and  open  porcl" 
above  it. 

This  outstanding  characteristic  of  harmony  with  the 
site  and  surroundings  produced  by  first  impressions  is 
borne  out  as  a  closer  acquaintance  is  made.  A  surface 
treatment  of  the  stucco  consisting  of  a  reasonable  varia- 
tion and  trowel  marking  of  the  surface  combined  witl 
color  produces  an  effect  and  texture  reminiscent  of  the 
variety  and  interest  of  old  work.  The  entire  absence  oi 
harshness  and  glaring  artificiality  so  common  in  latter-daj 
stucco  work  is  decidedly  noticeable. 

Closer  acquaintance  and  observation  show  the  excelleni 
orientation  of  the  house.  A  maximum  of  sunlight  is  ob- 
tained in  the  portions  where  this  is  desirable  at  the  time 
of  day  when  the  sunlight  is  wanted.  The  jogging  of  the 
plan  on  the  southwest  side  gives  the  living  room,  dining 
room,  terrace  and  screen  porch  on  the  first  floor  and  the 
three  major  bedrooms  on  thet  second  floor  southwest  cor- 
ner exposures  for  sunlight,  ventilation  and  view. 

The  plan,  architectural  treatment,  furniture  and  hang- 
ings stamp  the  house  unequivocally  a  house  primarily  for 
living  and  for  restful,  quiet,  unostentatious  comfortabk 
living.  The  individuality  of  each  room  is  maintained. 
One  does  not  find  an  opening  up  of  the  entire  first  floor 
of  the  house — a  rather  common  American  mistake  in  both 
large  and  small  houses,  the  purpose  of  which  seems  to  be 
to  make  a  house  suitable  for  "entertaining,"  the  result  oi 
which  is  vulgarity  accompanied  by  an  inevitable  lack  ol 
comfort  and  usableness. 

The  arrangement  of  rooms  and  circulation  connections 
of  stairways  and  halls  is  admirable.  The  needs  of  the 
owner's  family  are  provided  for  to  a  nicety.  The  comfort 
of  visitors  and  guests  is  equally  well  provided  for  and  hos-, 
pitably  thought  out.  The  kitchen,  service  arrangements 
and  servants'  rooms  again  show  no  lack  of  thought  and 
care. 

The  house  is  entered  through  an  arcaded  portico  and 
through  an  impressive  doorway  of  beautifully  studied  de- 
tail.    The  first  story  is  quite   high.     In   the   entrance  hall 
this  height  is  relieved  by  arched  embrasures  and  vaulted 
ceiling — just  enough  of  vaulting  to  be  effective  and  satis-i 
fying.      From   this   hall   the   living  room   on   one   side  and; 
the  library  on  the  other  open   directly.     Immediately  op-' 
posite  as  one  enters  the  entrance  doorway  is  the  stair  hall. 
The  living  room  is  a  fine  large  room  with  a  height  quite 
commensurate    with    the    plan    dimensions    of    the    room. 
Too    often    such    rooms    are    proportioned    in    plan    only. 
The    library    is    an    exceptionally    successful    room    splen- 
didly placed  architecturally,  quiet   and  restful,  yet  havings 
an  outlook  in  three  directions.  | 

A  feature  worthy  of  comment  is  the  development  of  a  I 
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critics  to  see  what  he  would  do  with  his  own  house  in  the 
way  of  furnishings  and  decorations.  It  would  be  only 
human  to  overdo  and  overfurnish  one's  own  house  in  such 
a  situation— yet  perhaps  the  outstanding  feature  of  the 
whole  treatment  is  restraint.  There  is  just  a  comfortable 
sufficiency  of  furnishings  and  no  suggestion  of  extrava- 
gance, a  restful  quietness  of  color,  in  rugs  and  hangmgs, 
and  an  absolute  absence  of  any  resort  to  device  or  trick- 
ery for  effect. 

The  lighting  fixtures  are  extremely  interesting,  being 
well  designed  wrought  fixtures,  and  use  is  made  through- 
out of  direct  lighting.  There  is  no  denying  the  archi- 
tectural excellence  of  simple  direct  lighting  in  a  home, 
especially  when  the  lights  are  broken  up  in  small,  well- 
shaped  units  as  in  this  case.  Use  is  also  made  of  trans- 
parent Philippine  shells  with  light  metal  frames  in  a  very 

perfect  way. 

Such  a  successful  combination  of  landscaping,  archi- 
tecture and  furnishing  might  excuse  a  lack  of  some  of  the 
little  details  and  practical  conveniences.  However,  it 
seems  worthy  of  comment  that  there  is  no  lack  m  this 
respect  and  everywhere  one  sees  ingenious  conveniences 
handled  always  in  a  decorative  way.  Such  bugbears  as 
screens,  mirrors,  kitchen  fittings,  garage,  service  entry, 
etc.,  arc  all  handled  successfully  and  absolutely  prac- 
tically. 

In  seeing  houses  of  this  character  one  wishes  that 
they  could  be  used  educationally  to  develop  popular  taste 
and  that  more  people  could  see  them.  There  is  so  much 
that  can  be  done  with  thought  and  care  at  no  greater  ex- 
pense than  careless,  thoughtless  work,  often  at  less  ex- 
pense. 


MAIN    STAIR  HALL 

email  open  court  yard  with  fountain  in  the  northeast  cor- 

er  of  the  plan.     This  little  court  is  wonderfully  secluded 

nd  private  and  has  just  the  windows  one  would  care  to 

ave  looking  out  upon  it.     The  library  is  given  an  outlook 

hrough   a  window   on   one   of  its   axes   directly   onto   this 

ittle  court  with  fountain  and  a  splendid  oak  tree  beyond 

jm  the   same    axis.     On   the   other   side   of   the   court   the 

:)reakfast  room,  facing  to  the  east,   looks  onto  this  court 

and  fountain.     With  unselfish  consideration  for  the  guests 

5)f  the  household  the  guest  suite  is  given  a  place  on  this 

ittle  court.     While  these  guest  rooms  are  above  the  break- 

(ast  room  the  breakfast  room  is  low  and  gives  the  guest 

■com  a  very  intimate  relation  to  the  court. 

This  guest  room  arrangement  is  very  hospitable  and 
:omfortable— an  arrangement  anticipating  every  need  and 
lesire  of  a  guest.  The  rooms  are  entered  off  the  stair 
landing  part  way  up  to  the  family  bedroom  floor  with  all 
conveniences  included.  Access  to  the  front  hall,  library, 
living  room,  etc.,  is  direct  and  close  and  there  is  a  privacy 
and  freedom  from  interference  with  family  arrangements 
that  is  ideal,  all  of  which  adds  to  the  ease  and  comfort  of 
the  guest. 

Mr.  Atkins,  who  by  profession  tells  others  what  to  do 
with  their  houses,  must  expect  a  certain  amount  of  cur- 
(iosity  or  interest  at  least  on  the  part  of  his  visitors  and 


DINING    ROOM 
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DOORWAY  TO  WALLED  GARDEN,  RESIDENCE  OF  J.  H.  ATKINS,  PIEDMONT,  CAL. 
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GUEST  ROOM,  RESIDENCE  OF  J.  H.  ATKINS 


CORNER  BEDROOM,  RESIDENCE  OF  J.  H.  ATKINS 
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THE  GARDEN 


LAWN    TERRACES    OUTLINED    BY    WALKS    AND    FLOWER    BEDS 


TERRACED  LAWNS 


BY    HARRIS    ALLEN 


We  do  not  know  very  much  about  lawns  in  California, 
le  difficulty  of  keeping  grass  alive  and  thrifty  during 
e  long  dry  season,  and  the  care  needed  through  succes- 
ve  years  to  produce  thick,  deep-rooted  turf,  free  from 
reign  growth,  have  prevented  most  of  us  from  real  suc- 
ss. 

But  now  that  irrigation  has  become  easy  and  automatic, 
ith  the  various  systems  of  perforated  pipes  or  distributed 
•rinklers,  the  chief  obstacle  has  been  overcome.  We  are 
'ginning  to  see  beautiful,  smooth,  velvety  spaces  now, 
hich  show  the  results  of  patient  and  understanding  ef- 
Tt.  Lawns  do  not  grow  in  a  day.  And  while  it  may  be 
eresy  to  breathe  such  a  thought  in  the  country  of  flowers 
ever-the-less  a  broad  green  expanse  of  lawn  does  give 
le  refreshing  effect  of  an  oasis  in  a  desert. 


Lawns  should  not  be  patchy ;  but  a  combination  of  levid 
and  slope,  or  if  different  levels  connected  by  flights  ot 
steps,  can  be  very  pleasing.  To  accent  this  treatment  by 
judicious  use  of  trees  and  shrubs  may  well  produce  an 
effect  of  "Multum  in  Parvo",  besides  giving  seclusion  and 
privacy  to  desired  spots  or  corners. 

The  terrace  system  is  being  experimented  with  all 
over  California,  and  very  successfully  in  many  instances. 
A  certain  amount  of  lawn  is  always  advisable  if  possible. 
Continuance  of  flowers  and  shrubs,  however  lovely  in 
themselves,  becomes  restless  in  mass.  After  all,  there  is 
nothing  that  can  take  the  place  of  a  lawn  in  securing  the 
atmosphere  oi  restfulness  and  space  that  a  garden  must 
have  to  be  really  satisfactory.  And  a  good  lawn  can  do 
this  even  in  an  astonishingly  small  area. 
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A   LAWN    Ti.KAiiNAL,    OF    FLl>\Vl.l:    OAliDJON    VISTA 


shingles  that  at  best  can  endure  but  twenty  years.  At  th( 
same  time,  the  future  prosperity  of  this  district  depend 
upon  an  influx  of  population  carrying  with  it  the  buildinj 
of  many  new  homes,  but  must  these  homes  be  built  at  tli 
expense  of  the  trees  along  the  highway? 

I  do  not  think  so,  as  witness  the  few  charming  ex 
amples  that  already  exist  where  the  trees  have  no 
been  sacrificed.  However,  let  us  look  at  the  darkes 
side  of  the  problem  and  ask  ourselves  seriously  wha 
is  the  best  thing  to  do.  What  could  be  the  remedy 
If  existing  conditions  are  detrimental  to  trees  along  th 
highway,  why  not  adopt  a  policy  for  the  future? 

The  State  and  the  Nation  propose  vast  highway  con 
struction  projects.  Would  it  not  be  wise  that  restriction 
be  fixed  that  buildings  should  not  be  constructed  close 
than  75  feet  thereto?  Such  a  restriction  would  preserv 
trees  where  they  exist  and  encourage  the  planting  of  tree 
where  none  exist. 

The  restricted  residence  district  has  in  nearly  all  citie 


A    STRIKING    CONTRAST    OF    SCENERi'    ANL>    COLOR 


SAVE  THE  TREES 

Public  sentiment  can  be  crystallized  to  the  end  that 
further  cutting  of  trees  along  the  Highway  will  be  retarded 
or  stopped,  a  good  work  wall  be  done.  If  not,  the  logical 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  seek  a  solution  of  the  problem  or 
a  remedy  for  the  evil. 

I  wish  that  we  might  interest  the  big  dailies  so  that 
they  would  detail  a  camera  man  and  a  write-up  artist  to 
tour  the  highway — they  could  be  shown  a  few  examples 
where  private  owners  have  preseryed  the  trees  in  such  a 
way  that  an  efifect  of  positive  charm  has  been  achieved  ; 
however  commonplace  their  houses  may  be,  these  houses 
themselves  appear  distinguished.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
camera  at  the  same  time  would  rentlessly  expose  in  this 
district  the  ruthless  destruction  of  numberless  trees — to 
see  them  corded  up  would  vividly  recall  and  be  comparable 
only  to  the  desecrated  fruit  trees  prostrated  in  France  dur- 
ing the  havoc  of  war. 

California  has  so  far  been  profligate  in  dissipating  its 
natural  heritages.  We  have  thought  nothing  of  logging 
the  noble  Redwood  in  its  prime  of  two  thousand  years  of 
maturity — for   no  other   purpose  than   to   make   shingles — 
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proved  successful.  If  private  real  estate  promoters  can 
profit  by  restrictions,  why  should  not  the  State  and  the 
Nation  profit  in  like  manner?  \\'ILLIS  POLK. 
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;       TAHOE  FISH  HATCHERY 
LAKE  TAHOE.  CAL. 

Geo.  B.  McDougall,  California  State  Architect; 

[    This  building,  containing  64  troughs   for  the  propaga- 

on  of  fish,  was  completed  in  1920  by  the  Bureau  of  Archi- 

:cture   of  the   State    Department   of   Engineering   for   the 

-alifornia   State   Fish   and   Game  Commission,  and   is    sit- 

ated  on  the  edge  of  Lake  Tahoe  about  one  mile  north  of 

ahoe  City,  facing  the  State  Highway.    The  exterior  walls 

're  partly  constructed  of  stone  secured  on  the  site,  and  the 

'alance  is  of  frame  covered  with  bark  stripped  from   the 

^rees  from  that  locality. 


THE    END    WINDOW 


%-..~sS 


FLOOR   PLAN,    TAHOE    F*ISH    HATCHERY 


THE    ENTRANCE  APPROACH 

NOTED  ARCHITECT  PASSES  AWAY 

Henry  Lord  Gay,  noted  architect  and  sculptor,  died 
June  10th  at  the  home  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  John  Johnson,  at 
Oceanside.  He  was  67  years  of  age,  and  had  been  a  resi- 
dent of  San  Diego  for  the  last  twelve  years.  Two  years 
ago  he  sufifered  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  and  was  unable  to 
continue  professional  work. 

Mr.  Gay  was  a  native  of  Baltimore.  He  took  up  the 
study  of  architecture  at  New  Haven  and  later  went  to  Italy 
to  pursue  his  studies,  winning  a  royal  medal  for  his  monu- 
ment of  Victor  Emanuel,  which  was  later  brought  to  the 
United  States  and  presented  to  the  University  of  Illinois. 

He  practiced  architecture  in  Chicago  for  many  years 
and  also  published  the  "Building  Budget,"  an  architectural 
paper,  in  that  city.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Western 
Association  of  Architects  in  1874,  and  a  Fellow  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  in  1887.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  order  of  Knights  Templar. 
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Plate  69 


MAIN  ENTRANCE  NAVY  YARD  HOTEL, 


PUGET  SOUND  NAVY  YARD 


A.    H.    ALBERTSON,    ARCHITECT 


Plate  TO 
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Vo'     XIX.  Nn 


ENTRANCE   TO  SOUTH   COURT   APARTMENTS 
PUGET   SOUND  NAVY   YARD  A.  H.    ALBP:RTS0N.    ARCHITECT 
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Plate  71 


Plate  72 
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Vol.  XIX. 
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Plate  73 


Plate  74 
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Vol.  XIX,  No.  G 


-"   "«<     RESIDENCE    OF   MR.    J.    H.    ATKINS,    FROM    THE    WEST   BRIDGE 
PIEDMONT.    CALIFORNIA  .  DESIGNED    BY   MR.    ATKINS 
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Plate  75 


RESIDENCE   OF  MR.   .J.    H.   ATKINS,   FROM   INDIAN    GULCH 
PIEDMONT,    CALIFORNIA  DESIGNED    BY    MR.    ATKINS 


Plate  76 
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Vol.   XIX.  Nil 


FROM    THE    GULCH,    AT   THE    WEST 


THE   FLAGGED   FORECOURT 
RESIDENCE   OF   MR.    J.   H.    ATKINS,    PIEDMONT,    CALIFORNIA 
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Plate  71 
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THE    LIVING    ROOM    FIREPLACE 
RESIDENCE   OF   MR.    I.    H.    ATKINS,    PIEDMONT.    CALIFORNIA 
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Plate  79 


THE    LIVING   ROOM   TOWARD    THE   FIREPLACE 


THE   LIVING   ROOM   TOWARD  THE    SOUTH    WINDOW 
RESIDENCE   OF   MR.    .1.    H.    ATKINS.    PIEDMONT,    CALIFORNIA 


Plate  SO 
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THROTDGH   THE   BREAKFAST   ROOM   WINDOW 
RESIDENCE  OF  MR.   J.  H.  ATKINS,   PIEDMONT,    CALIFORNIA  DESIGNED   BY  MR.   ATKINS 
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INTERIOR  DECORATION 


THE  ORIGINAL  OF  THIS  BED  IS  IN  THE  DAVANZATI  PALACE,  ITALY 


NEW  WINE  FOR  OLD 

By  D.  E.  Newell* 


Though  the  charm  of  antique  furniture  is  not  to  be 
linsaicl,  replicas  of  fine  old  pieces  have  a  claim  that  can- 
)t  be  denied.  Regarding  antiques,  there  must  often  be 
'ine  doubt  of  their  exact  origin,  and  their  condition 
•ually  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  whereas  the  replica  is 
:actly  what  it  claims  to  be,  not  an  imitation — that  is, 
•mething  intended  to  be  mistaken  for  the  real — but  an 
:act  reproduction.  Of  course,  we  do  not  refer  to  quan- 
y  production,  which  naturally  cannot  have  any  of  the 
?ht  feeling  of  craftsmanship. 

But  made  in  the  same  way  as  the  original,  following  the 
me  method  of  procedure  in  order  to  get  the  same  result, 

*0f  S.  &  G.  Gump  Company,   San  Francisco. 


using  only  more  modern  tools,  and  then  adding  the  efifect 
of  age,  a  piece  is  produced  that  has  all  the  fine  qualities 
that  have  made  the  great  furniture  periods  famous,  with 
the  additional  value  of  strength  and  durability  from  its 
modern  manufacture. 

The  furniture  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  has  all  the 
virility,  elegance  and  grace  that  marked  the  life  of  that 
age  the  art  that  was  its  expression. 

Notwithstanding  great  richness  of  design,  the  fine  eflfect 
of  spaciousness  and  simplicity  was  achieved  in  all  Italian 
interiors  by  the  scale  and  generous  proportions  of  the  few 
pieces  assembled.  To  use  less  furniture,  and  better,  is  a 
good  rule  in  planning  or  remodelling  any  room. 

Ill 
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A   FINE    GROUPING   OF    ORIGINAL   ITALIAN   AND    FRENCH    ANTIQUES   WITH    MODERN 

REPRODUCTIONS,    IN    A  ROOM   WITH    CONSISTENT    TREATMENT 

OF    FLOOR,    WALL   AND    CEILING 


Two  photographs  illustrate  a 
copy  of  a  sixteenth  century  bed 
from  the  Davanzati  collection,  made 
here  from  authentic  details,  of  spe- 
cially selected  and  prepared  walnut, 
with  dull  gilding  and  polychrome; 
the  cover  is  of  Italian  damask  of  a 
dull  red  with  under-tones  of  gray 
and  yellow.  The  cassonetta  and 
mirror  are  suitable  in  scale  and  de- 
tail. 

The  chimney-piece  is  a  fine  copy 
in  Carrara  marble  of  one  in  the 
Doge's  Palace,  while  the  accessor- 
ies, iron  and  bronze  fire-irons  and 
candlesticks,  the  door  (also  of  iron 
and  bronze)  and  the  brazier  are  all 
interesting  antiques  which,  with  the 
pottery,  give  character  and  atmos- 
phere to  the  group.  am 

Another  photograph  shows  an 
antique  fifteenth  century  stone 
chimney-piece  brought  from  Tus- 
cany, with  old  fire-irons  from  the 
collection  of  Gabriel  d'Annunzio. 
The  chair,  covered  with  needle- 
work, and  the  carved  black  walnut 
Renaissance  cofYer  are  also  an- 
tiques.  The  reading  desk,  cabinet, 
and  other  accessories  are  replicas 
of  rare  old  types,  excellent  exan 
pies  of  local  handicraft. 

Still  another  group  combines 
sixteenth  century  credenza,  boldly 
but  richly  carved  in  walnut,  with 
an  unusually  fine  Aubusson  tapes- 
try of  the  seventeenth  century, 
whose  broad  border  of  cartouches 
and  flowers  gives  it  a  distinctive 
character.  The  accompanying  fur 
niture  again  consists  of  moderj 
models  of  fine  old  pieces. 

These  local  productions  must  be 
seen,  in  order  to  appreciate  how  ex- 
cellent the  handiwork  is,  and  how 
remarkably  the  mellow  tones  of  age 
have  been  reproduced.  And  an- 
other surprising  fact  is  the  low 
cost,  which  in  many  cases  is  much 
below  that  of  modern  machin^ 
made  furniture  of  hybrid  design.^ 

This  is  a  home  industry  which 
we  are  proud  to  promote  and  which 
contributes  its  share  toward  mak- 
ing San  Francisco  a  center  of  man- 
ufacturing and   art   interest. 
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ALL  OF  THESE  FURNITURE   PIECES   ARE  HAND-MADE  IN   AMERICA 


AN    OLD    MARBLE   MANTEL-PIECE    AT    HOME    IN    MODERN    SURROUNDINGS 
Photographs  from   S.   &  G.   Gump  Co.,   San  Francisco. 
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U.    S.    HOUSING    CORPORATION 

(Continued  from  page   103) 

class  room  is  lighted  mainly  through  double  skylights 
aside  from  the  small  amount  of  light  admitted  through  a 
few  side  windows.  The  skylights  give  a  soft  mellow  light, 
evenly  distributed  over  every  part  of  the  room  in  a  manner 
that  cannot  be  accomplished  by  side  windows.  By  this 
method  of  lighting,  shadows  as  well  as  glare  is  eliminated 
and  the  quantity  of  light  is  more  nearly  uniform  through 
bright  and  dark  days  than  is  the  case  with  the  light  com- 
ing through  windows.  The  eye  strain  from  cross  light  is 
removed,  tending  to  a  greater  degree  of  contentment  and 
a  better  attitude  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

This  type  of  building  was  first  used  by  the  Government 
at  Quincy,  Mass.,  and  the  buildings  are  the  first  of  the  new 
kind  to  be  used  here. 

The  buildings  are  but  one  story  high  and  each  class 
room  has  its  own  doorway  to  the  out  of  doors,  in  addition 
to  the  main  entrances.  These  side  doors  not  only  add  to 
the  safety  in  case  of  fire,  but  add  a  sense  of  privacy  and 
homelikeness  and  give  individuality  to  each  room  by  allow- 
ing: it  to  control  its  own  movements.  Another  feature  that 
was  incorporated  to  fit  the  schools  to  the  climate  is  the 
covered  play  space  planned  as  a  part  of  the  buildings,  one 
space  for  girls  and  one  for  boys. 

The  school  authorities  state  that  they  like  the  new  type 
of  building  and  strongly  recommend  the  results  obtained. 

HOUSES 

The  experience  of  the  United  States  Housing  Corpora- 
tion in  connection  with  small  houses  is  and  will  be  of 
economic  value.  One  of  the  good  results  of  the  housing 
work  done  during  the  war  is  shown  by  this  project.  There 
are  about  250  houses  placed  throughout  the  residential  sec- 
tions of  Bremerton,  sometimes  in  ones  and  twos,  in  groups 
and  in  whole  blocks,  and  their  presence  speaks  a  new  word 
for  home-making  and  for  civic  pride.  They  tell  of  sim- 
plicity and  charm  in  a  small  house  and  of  sunshine  and 
happiness  in  domesticity. 

As  the  houses  are  built  for  the  men  who  work  in  the 
Navy  Yard,  they  are  of  necessity  small,  from  three  to  five 
rooms,  the  men  occupying  them  being  shipyard  mechanics 
who  work  for  an  average  wage  of  $6.00  per  day.  The  old 
method    was    to    build    rows    of    houses    upon    one    plan, 


crowded  together,  where  a  man  could  distinguish  his  own 
house  only  by  the  number  over  the  door.  These  houses 
are  different — everywhere  there  is  space,  room  to  let  in  the 
sunshine,  individuality  and  cheerfulness.  The  houses  do 
not  stand  with  their  toes  on  one  line,  but  in  social  groups, 
having  regard  for  each  other.  They  are  not  all  of  one 
type,  but  pleasingly  alike  and  at  the  same  time  different. 

The  colors  were  selected  for  cheerfulness,  the  stains 
being  of  pale  warm  gray,  of  light  coffee  color,  and  of  nat- 
ural lavender.  Most  of  the  houses  are  bungalows,  but 
with  a  good  addition  of  story  and  a  half  houses  for  those 
who  prefer  an  upstairs.  All  of  the  houses  have  very  small 
eaves,  with  plenty  of  windows  to  let  in  all  the  sunshine. 
The  yards  have  all  been  graded,  grassed  and  planted  in 
shrubs. 

The  inside  arrangement  is  as  interesting  as  the  outside 
promise — coziness,  comfort,  convenience.  It  is  easy  for 
the  housewife  to  do  her  work  here.  There  is  always  a 
generous  living  room,  sometimes  a  dining  room,  but  more 
often  the  simpler  and  more  convenient  "breakfast  alcove. "_ 
Every  room  and  hall  in  every  house  has  a  closet;  ever 
bedroom  has  cross  ventilation;  every  house  has  a  bathroo 
and  kitchen  having  cooling  closet,  broom  closet,  bin 
shelves,  drawers  and  screen  doors.  Half  the  houses  have 
fireplaces  and  basements  with  furnaces.  The  smallest 
house  has  but  three  rooms — living  room,  kitchen,  bedroom 
and  bath — but  it  is  made  elastic  by  a  wall  bed  in  the  living 
room ;  another  type  has  a  "sleeping  porch"  closed  in  with 
casement  windows,  making  an  attractive  room  that  might 
be  a  sewing  room  or  children's  play  room. 

The   different   types   seem   to   pronounce   their   indivi 
uality.     One  of  the  houses  is  known  by  the  workmen 
the   "Chapel    House"  on   account   of   the   arched   doorwa; 
leading  to  the  front  porch;  another  is  called  the  "Romeo 
and  Juliet  House"  on  account  of  the  little  balcony  over  th| 
front  porch. 

Now  the  war  is  over,  the  hotel  has  been  transferred  t 
the  Navy  Department  for  its  permanent  uses.  The  apar 
ment  house  has  been  sold  to  private  parties.  The  schoo 
houses  have  been  turned  over  to  the  towns  of  Bremertonu, 
and  Charleston  to  be  paid  for  on  long  term  arrangement 
The  houses  were  all  very  quickly  sold,  mostly  to  their  wai 
occupants,  as  soon  as  they  were  put  on  the  market. 
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HYDRO-ELECTRIC  DEVELOPMENT  IN  CALIFORNIA 


By  W.   E.  Creed 
President  Pacific  Gas  and   Electric  Company 


There  is  no  State  in  the  Union  which  is  so  liberally  supplied 
with  raw  materials  as  the  State  of  California.  It  has  a  base  popu- 
lation which  is  essential  to  industrial  development  on  a  large  scale. 
It  has  the  basic  materials  to  be  found  in  mines  and  minerals,  hor- 
ticulture, forest  products,  fisheries  and  so  on.  This  combination  of 
population  and  raw  material's  means  enormous  industrial  devel- 
opment provided  one  other  thing  exists,  and  that  one  other  thing 
is  power.  That  power  cannot  come  from  coal  or  oil  or  wood, 
and  fortunately  the  State  has  the  physical  conditions  and  the 
physical  resources  for  the  development  of  water  power,  the  best 
and  cheapest  source  of  power  in  the  world. 
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As  an  index  of  what  the  situation  in  California  is,  let  me  poir 
out  what  happened  between  1909  and  1914.  The  value  of  manu- 
factured products  in  the  whole  United  States,  exclusive  of  Cali- 
fornia, increased  17  per  cent.  In  California  during  the  same  period 
and  before  war  conditions  arose,  the  value  of  manufactured  pro- 
ducts increased  34.6  per  cent.  As  to  the  value  added  by  mani^[i| 
factured,  that  is,  the  difference  between  the  value  of  raw  material^ 
and  the  product  manufactured,  the  ratio  of  increase  for  the  entire 
country  was  15.8  per  cent,  and  for  California  30  per  cent.  I  have 
endeavored  to  secure  a  census  of  manufactures  for  the  whole  state 
as  collected  in  the  last  census,  but  have  been  only  able  to  securi 
the  report  for  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  which  I  am  led  to  believ^ 
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GENERAL  BUILDING  NOTES 


IMPROVED  ELECTRIC  HEATERS 


LARGE   MAJESTIC   HEATER   IN  APARTMENT    LIVING    ROOM 

Architects  can  no  longer  over-look  the  Majestic  Electrical 
Heating  of  Homes,  Apartment  Houses,  Hotels — and  in  fact  any 
tj'pe  of  building, — for  this  type  of  heat  is  now  far  past  the  inno- 
vation stage  and  is  gaining  publicity  every  day,  to  an  extent  that 
'even  the  newspapers  are  commenting  upon. 

We  find  the  Majestic  Heat  principle,  which  is  that  of  heat  re- 
flection throughout  the  room,  in  new  apartment  houses  everywhere, 
and  this  is  usually  a  test  of  acceptability  to  the  profession  as  well 
as  to  the  public.  Reflected  heat  can  be  turned  on  and  the  enjoy- 
ment comes  almost  instantly.  There  is  no  stoking  a  furnace  with 
the  consequent  need  of  an  attendant  hours  in  advance  of  the  need 
for  heat,  and  it  makes  it  possible  to  have  heat  in  rooms  that  are 
being  used  without  wasting  heat  in  other  rooms;  and  the  conven- 
iences   and    economies    both    in    the    use    of    the    heaters    and    in    the 


saving  in  building  construction  through  the  elimination  of  chim- 
neys, etc.,  is  no  doubt  responsible  for  our  finding  this  subject  of 
Majestic  Heat  being  mentioned  almost  wherever  architects  gather. 
Little  ventilation  is  needed  with  this  pure-air  heat,  for  no  impuri- 
ties are  discharged  into  the  air  of  the  room,  however,,  as  the  heat 
rays  are  not  affected  by  the  opening  of  a  window. 

In  an  interview  with  Mr.  H.  V.  Mooney,  who  has  just  pur- 
chased the  new  Merritt-Grand  Apartments,  Grand  Avenue,  Oak- 
land,— three  and  four  room  apartments  of  high  grade — he  explains 
that  each  apartment  is  equipped  with  1400  watt  Majestic  Heaters 
in  the  living  rooms  and  vestibules  and  900  watt  heaters  in  the  din- 
ing rooms.  They  are  built  in  the  walls  and  surrounded  by  artistic 
frames,  and  hundreds  of  people  who  have  inspected  them  are  so 
pleased  with  their  appearance  and  ornamentation  to  the  room  that 
they  leave  with  a  desire  for  the  same  installation  in  their  homes. 
The  heaters  are  wired  to  one  meter  and  the  current  furnished  with- 
out charge  to  the  tenants.  Recent  modifications  of  the  heating 
rates  permit  such  arrangement,  and  the  cost  to  the  owners  is 
small   and    far   below   the   cost   of   steam    heat.      Mr.    Mooney   is  of 
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SMALL    MAJESTIC    HEATER   IN   APARTMENT    DINING    ROOM 

the    opinion    that    once    a    person    has    enjoyed    electric    heat    he    is 
never    satisfied    with   any    other    kind. 

Owing  to  the  publicity  that  has  been  given  this  particular  bui 
ing,  it  has  been  inspected  by  a  great  number  of  people  who  con- 
template building  apartment  houses,  and  it  is  reported  that  a  num- 
ber of  them  have  specified  the  same  electrical  equipment  as  that 
installed   in   the   Merritt-Grand. 

Within  the  past  few  months  this  type  of  heat  has  been  installed, 
in  addition  to  apartment  houses,  in  the  highest  type  of  residences, 
hotels,  schools,  churches,  lodge  halls  and  summer  resorts  and  in 
almost  every  other  type  of  building,  and  no  argument  from  preju- 
diced parties  should  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way  of  an  e^ 
haustive  consideration  of  it  on  new  projects  of  any  kind.  I'lf 

Five  years  from  now  electrically  heated  buildings  will  still  be 
heated  in  a  modern  way,  while  buildings  heated  other  than  by 
electricity  will  be  out  of  date,  and  the  income  from  them  greatly 
reduced. 

The  accompanying  photographs  show  the  heaters  in  the  Merritt 
Grand  Apartment  House. 
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HYDRO  ELECTRIC  DEVELOPMENT  IN  CALIFORNIA 

(Continued    from    page    114) 


ill  be  fairly  indicative  of  the  conditions  all  over  the  state.  This 
port  shows  that  in  the  period  from  1914  to  1919,  the  value  of 
anufactured  products  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  increased  170 
;r  cent,  and  that  the  value  added  by  manufacture,  which  is  the 
creased  value  due  to  manufacture,  increased  in  those  years  168 
)r  cent. 

The  State  of  California  is  thus  seen  to  be  on  the  road  to  afi 
.lormous  industrial  development.  It  has  the  opportunity,  pro- 
,ded  power  is  furnished,  to  show  in  the  next  ten  years  even 
•eater  increases  than  are  shown  by  the  past  decade.  And  that 
crease  will  be  due,  provided  we  have  power,  to  our  increased 
jpulation  and  industrial  development  itself  should  in  turn  in- 
case  our  population.     Roughly,    I    think   it   is    reasonable    to   say 

at  California  is  going  to  need  as  a  whole  100,OCO  horsepower 
'iditional  per  annum  on  the  assumption  that  power  does  not  take 
le  place  of  oil  in  any  respect  and  that  there  are  no  new  uses  for 
Swer.  To  the  extent  to  which  water  power  takes  the  place  of  oil  and 
1  the  extent  there  are  new  uses  of  power,  such  as  electrification  of 
■'.ilways  and  other  developments,  the  amount  of  power  needed  by 
'le  state  will  be  considerably  in  excess  of  the  100,000  H.  P.  per 
inum  which  I  have  mentioned.  With  that  need  of  the  state  is 
le  need  of  its  agencies  for  money  to  anticipate  and  in  due  time 
eet  the  demands  for  that  power. 

Power  development  is  needed  in  California  because  of  the 
lange  in  the  economic  character  of  the  State  which  has  been 
ider  way  since  about  1904.  The  original  State  of  California  had 
very  small  population,  that  is,  the  population  increased  at  a  coni- 
iratively  slow  rate,  and  the  population  was  built  upon  the  utiliza- 
Dn  of  its  natural  resources  which  could  be  used  without  any  great 
dustrial  structure.  The  great  drawback  to  any  industrial  develop- 
ent  in  California  was  the  lack  of  cheap  fuel.  California  never  has 
id  any  good  coal  supply.  It  has  coal  supplies  of  inferior  quality, 
It  not  good  coal  supplies.  But  the  discovery  of  oil  and  the 
;velopment  of  oil  supplies,  which  reached  a  substantial  develop- 
ent  along  between  1902  and  1903,  brought  about  a  considerable 
lange  in  the  character  of  the  State. 

The  United  States  census  of  manufacturers  for  1914  pointed  out 
lis  very  clearly.     The  census  report  said  that  the  natural  resources 

the  State  give  rise  to  several  of  its  leading  industries,  such  as 
inning  and  preserving,  petroleum  and  refining,  lumber,  beet  sugar,, 
id  so  forth;  that  while  the  cost  of  fuel,  most  of  which  had  to 
:  brought  from  outside  the  State,  retarded  manufactures,  the  dis- 
)very  of  an  abundance  of  oil  in  the  State  accelerated  manufac- 
res.  The  discovery  of  oil  was  one  of  the  great  factors  contrib- 
ing  to  the  increase  in  population  in  the  State  during  the  last 
teen  years,  so  that  the  present  situation  is  just  this:  that  the  oil 
ipply,  aided  by  our  water  power  development,  has  accelerated 
ie  industrial  growth  of  the  State  and  has  given  a  base  population 
om  which  greater  industrial  development  will  come. 

But,  unfortunately  or  fortunately,  perhaps,  the  oil  industry  in 
ringing  about  this  industrial  development  assumed  burdens  be- 
ond  its  capacity  to  carry  in  the  future.  There  are  uses  for  oil 
)r  which  there  are  no  substitutes,  and  the  extent  to  which  Cali- 
)rnia  and  the  West  Coast  have  used  oil  to  develop  power  is 
mply  astounding.  That  burden  can  no  longer  rest  upon  the  oil 
idustry  unless  other  necessary  activities  are  to  cease. 

The  question  before  the  State  of  California  today  is  whether 
lis  development  can  be  made.  I  don't  think  it  is  a  question  of 
hether  it  is  going  to  cost  5,  10,  15  or  20  per  cent,  more  or  less. 
he  matter  is  too  important  to  justify  any  quarreling,  any  haggling 
r  debating  on  whether  the  cost  is  a  few  cents  one  way  or  the 
then  Can  this  thing  be  done?  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  it 
ught  to  be  done,  and  if  it  can  be  done  California  will  become  one 
f  the  greatest  empires  in  the  world.  If  the  people  arc  not  will- 
ig  to  pay  for  development  now,  if  they  are  not  willing  to  support 
development  program  and  be  liberal  toward  it,  they  are  not  going 
)  get  it;   and   if   they   do   get   it   in    the  future    they    will    pay   more 


for  it.  The  taxable  wealth  of  this  state  will  increase,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  whole  state  will  increase,  if  the  people  of  the  state 
adopt  a  liberal  attitude  and  put  their  agencies  in  the  position  to  get 
money  to  meet  the  competition  that  they  must  meet  in  getting 
money  to   carry  on  the  development. 

The  destiny  of  California  is  to  win  a  world  championship  con- 
test, to  build  up  world  championship  cities  on  this  coast.  We  have 
not  only  our  great  back  country,  but  the  whole  of  the  Pacific 
area  to  deal  with  and  to  trade  with.  It  is  perfectly  clear  to  me 
that  if  we  do  not  meet  the  situation  now  we  will  pay  more  for 
development  later,  and  failure  now  will  cost  the  whole  state, 
agriculturists,  merchants  and  all  classes  of  our  people,  huge  sums 
of  money  in  lost  opportunity. 

The  controlling  factors  fixing  rates  are  economic  conditions. 
Rates  cannot  be  arbitrary.  The  Commission  cannot  fix  rates.  In 
the  last  analysis,  rates  are  fixed  by  capital,  or  put  it  another  way, 
they  are  fixed  by  economic  conditions.  Prices  of  labor,  prices  of 
material  and  the  prices  of  money  are  the  most  important  factors  in 
fixing  rates.  These  rates  do  not  depend  upon  the  whim  and  cap- 
rice of  companies  or  upon  the  whim  or  caprice  of  commissions. 
They  are  fixed  by  certain  very  definite  factors  which  I  sum  up  by 
naming  them  economic  factors.  There  is  only  one  variable  factor 
in  the  fixing  of  rates  and  that  is  the  quantity  of  efficient  manage- 
ment. With  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  lower  rates  can  be  fixed 
than  with  a  low  degree  of  efificiency. 

There  are  just  two  points  that  need  to  be  emphasized  in  con- 
sidering the  program  for  future  development.  First,  that  what 
the  companies  must  have  in  order  to  do  this  job  for  the  public 
is  the  revenue  to  pay  their  bills,  to  inspire  the  investor,  persuade 
the  investor  to  come  into  the  enterprises.  I  am  not  making  any 
plea  to  increase  the  rate  of  interest  for  any  existing  bondholder 
at  all.  His  rate  of  interest  is  fixed  in  the  bonds,  and  the  rate  is 
fixed  for  the  preferred  stock.  I  am  not  making  a  plea  to  get 
more  money  or  any  increased  profit  for  these  securities.  What  I 
am  seeking,  in  order  that  my  associates  and  I  may  do  the  thing 
we  know  needs  to  be  done,  what  I  am  doing  is  asking  the  revenue 
necessary  to  get  more  bondholders  and  more  stockholders  and 
more  capital  to  carry  on  this  work.  What  we  seek  is  the  revenue 
which  will  make  possible  the  thing  which  ought  to  be  done. 

And  the  second  thing  I  want  to  emphasize  is  that  the  people 
of  this  state  will  profit  in  two  ways:  In  improved  quality  of  ser- 
vice without  increased  cost,  and  in  adequate  quantity  of  service; 
provided,  we  can  secure  the  goodwill  and  co-operation  of  the  pub- 
lic in  the  momentous  tasks  which  confront  the  whole  public  service 
industry.  I  put  into  that  industry  not  only  the  power  and  gas 
companies,  but  the  transportation  companies,  as  well.  Public  sup- 
port, public  co-operation,  public  goodwill,  in  respect  of  the  public 
service  industry  will  be  the  best  investment   the  public   can  make. 


CARDINAL  POINTS  OF  STUCCO  DESIGN 

(1)  Stucco  should  not  be  run  down  to  the  ground  without  a 
solid  impervious  base  course. 

(2)  The  proper  overhang  and  drip  should  be  provided  for  all 
window  sills  and  other  horizontal  woodwork,  and  some  stop 
should  be  provided  at  the  ends  to  avoid  the  concentration  of  water 
over  end  of  the  sill. 

(3)  The  design  should  be  chosen  permitting  a  generous  over- 
hang of  eaves  and  cornices. 

(4)  There  should  be  no  horizontal  surfaces  of  stucco  on  which 
water  can  collect.  Liberal  and  intelligent  use  of  flashings  should  be 
made  wherever  water  might  get  behind  stucco — such  as  roof  and 
wall  intersections,  underjoints  of  masonry  trim,  etc. 

(5)  Some  impervious  chimney  cap  should  be  provided  avoiding 
unprotected  stucco  at  top  of  chimney.  Chimneys  should  be  sur- 
rounded by  metal  lath  before  stuccoing.  Sheathing  should  be  elim- 
inated and  metal  lath  back-plastered  according  to  the  findings  of 
the  U.   S.   Bureau  of  Standards. 
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THE  BUILDING  CONTROVERSY 

It  is  hard  for  the  public,  and  for  the  architectural  pro- 
fession, which  stands  between  the  public  and  the  building 
industry,  to  understand  why  the  building  controversy  in 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  region  has  not  been  settled.  The 
issue  at  stake  is  comparatively  small  as  regards  money. 
As  called  for  by  the  Board  of  Arbitration,  seven  and  a  half 
per  cent  is  a  very  moderate  reduction  in  wages  compared 
to  general  reductions  in  cost  of  most  other  commodities 
beside  labor.  And  the  unions  must  be  short-sighted  in- 
deed if  they  cannot  see  that  a  small  reduction  in  wages  will 
start  a  vast  amount  of  much-needed  building,  since  the 
public  demands  such  an  indication  of  good  faith  and  co- 
operation. By  general  and  continued  employment,  labor 
will  profit  thereby  far  more  than  by  the  limited  and  spas- 
modic employment  at  high  wages,  which  has  been  the  case 
during  late  years.  Since  the  policy  of  unionism  has  been 
to  get  results  for  the  mass,  for  the  average  workman,  the 
present  attitude  would  seem  inconsistent  without  an  ex- 
planation to  the  contrary,  which  has  not  been  forthcoming. 
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And  as  regards  the  principle  for  which  the  Builders 
Exchange  contends,  namely,  that  a  written  agreement  musi 
be  lived  up  to,  there  is  no  question  in  the  public  mind, 
The  man  who  repudiates  his  word  cannot  expect  that  he 
will  receive  either  respect  or  sympathy.  If  a  decision  is 
against  him,  and  he  accepts  it  without  complaining  and 
goes  to  work,  he  will  receive  both  respect  and  sympathy. 
A  quitter  is  backed  up  by  neither  God  nor  man. 

No  one  blames  the  unions  for  making  every  efifort  tc 
protect  and  advance  their  members  every  efifort,  that  is. 
which  does  not  disregard  the  laws,  written  and  unwritten., 
by  which  society  protects  its  common  interests.  Class 
selfishness,  class  domination,  is  just  as  objectionable  tc 
society  as  a  whole,  whether  it  be  that  of  the  church,  of  the 
farm,  of  the  bank,  or  the  factory.  Society  as  a  whole  will 
no  longer  stand  for  domination  by  any  one  class.  But 
society  welcomes  and  encourages  the  eflforts  of  any  group 
or  individual  to  add  to  the  common  welfare.  * 

Let  us  hope  that  the  general  public  attitude,  becoming 
more  and  more  evident,  will  have  its  inflluence  in  the  ear^ 
settlement  of  the  building  controversy. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  DIRECTORY 

For  the  benefit  of  readers  and  advertisers  we  will  publish  each 

onth   a   portion   of   the   revised   list   of  Architects,   Designers   and 

rchitectural  Engineers  of  the  Western  States. 

(For   information    concerning   copies   of   the   complete   list   write    "The 
jilding  Review".) 

m  Luis  Obispo 

J.  C.  Simms,  793  Higuera  Street. 

m  Pedro 

G.  F.  Corterison. 
W.   P.   Durr. 

in  Rafael 

C.  W.  Kenitzer,  12  Ross  Street. 
Thomas  O'Connor,  524  Fourth  Street. 

inta  Ana 

.  Arthur  C.  C.  Kearney,  Spurgeon  Building. 
Frederick  H.   Eley,  130  West   Eighteenth  Street. 
William  W.  Kays,  Trust  and  Savings   Bank   Building. 
I      F.  W.  Opp,  1739  Valencia  Street. 

inta  Barbara 

J.  L.  Curletti,  1715  Garden  Street. 
Floyd  E.  Brewster,  907  Chapula  Street. 
J.   Corbley   Poole,   Inc.,   Bothin   Building. 
Roland  L.  Sauter,  San  Marchia  Building. 
Winsor  Soule,   1206  State  Street. 
Eugene  Selferle,  408  San   Marcus  Building. 
Francis  W.  Wilson,  717^   State  Street. 

D.  V.  Denel,  1203  Moro  Villa  Avenue. 
J.  F.  Murphy,  1206  State  Street. 

nta  Cniz 

Collins  &  Byrne,  Theater  Building. 

E.  L.  Van  Cleek,  Santa  Cruz  Bank  Building. 

nta  Rosa 

W.  Herbert,  414  Bank  of  Italy  Building. 

erra  Madre 

John  F.  Dupre,  Sturtevant  Trail. 

sson 

G.   E.  Teets. 

ockton 

Glenn  Allen,  38  Georges  Co.  Building. 

E.  B.  Brown,  134  North  El  Dorado  Street. 

Davis-Heller-Pearce  Co.,   Belding  Building. 

Losekann  &  Clowdsley,  308  Elks   Building. 

Frank  V.  Mayo,  207  Yosemite  Building. 

Ralph  P.  Morrell,  I.  O.  O.  F.  Building.  210  E.  Main  Street. 
'     Franklyn   E.  Warner,  401    Belding   Building 
;     Wright  &  Saterlle,  Bank  of  Italy  Building. 

Chas.   H.   Young,  903  Commercial  and  Savings   Bank   Building. 

P.  L.  Sola,  208  Wilhoits  Street. 

isanville 

R.  D.  Taylor. 
T.  W.  Hamilton. 

ilare 

J.  R.  Henderson. 

xrlock 

Max   E,   Cook. 

pland 

E.  T.  Greenleaf. 

diejo 

C.  E.  Perry,  Jr.,  514  Marin  Street. 
George  Cassidy,  736  Georgia  Street. 

salia 

Morve  L.  Weaver,  North  Locust  Street. 
N.  E.  Michels. 

alnut  Creek 

J.  S.  White. 

atsonville 

Ralph  Wyckofl',   Pajaro  Valley   National   Bank    Building. 

illows 
Otto   A.    Deichmann,    Barceloux   Building. 


WESTERN    INDUSTRIAL   DEVELOPMENT 

That  the  industrialization  of  the  Pacific  Coast  is  approaching 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  average  Californian  realizes,  is  evi- 
denced through  the  aimouncement  made  by  K.  E.  Van  Kuran, 
District  Manager  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company,  that  this  $85,000,000  concern  is  preparing  to  place  a 
series  of  plants  on  the  Pacific  Coast,— this  to  avoid  high  freight 
rates  on  manufactured  products  from  the  east  and  to  take  advant- 
age of  the  rapid  industrial  growth  and  coming  foreign  trade  in  the 
Pacific. 

The  development  planned  for  the  coast  includes  a  $1,000,000 
plant  already  announced  for  Los  Angeles,  two  similar  plants— one 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  district  and  one  on  Puget  Sound, — 
central  coast  factory,  and  two  specialty  manufacturing  plants.  The 
locations  of  the  last  three  units  have  not  as  yet  been  chosen. 

In  addition,  a  series  of  distributing  agencies  will  be  set  up  in 
principal  western  centers. 

In  making  this  announcement,  Mr.  Van  Kuran  said: 

"It  is  now  necessary,  in  view  of  transcontinental  freight  rates 
and  growing  Pacific  trade,  that  the  Westinghouse  organization 
prepare  immediately  to  take  care  of  western  business  from  western 
plants.  At  least  six  units  must  be  added  to  the  sixty-four  manu- 
facturing plants  now  scattered  over  the  country,  where  we  already 
have  40,000  employees  and  annual  sales  of  more  than  $150,000,000 
in   the   United    States. 

"I  want  to  point  out  that  not  all  of  this  material  to  be  manu- 
factured in  our  new  plants  will  be  used  on  this  coast.  In  1914, 
the  United  States  exported  less  than  $20,000,000  worth  of  electrical 
appliances.  Today.  America  exports  almost  this  amount  of  elec- 
trical appliances  each  month,  the  exports  totaling  more  than  half 
a  million  dollars  today. 

"There  is  a  great  future  for  continued  development  of  Pacific 
trade  through  concentration  of  industries  here.  In  1919  America 
shipped  more  than  1,600,000  metal  filament  electric  lamps  to  Mex- 
ico; more  than  l,10O,COO  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand;  more  than 
.'50.000  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies;  231,000  to  India;  31,000  to  the 
Straits  Settlements;  55,000  to  Hongkong;  6,000  to  S'iam;  and  8,000 
to  French  Oceania. 

"We  are  shipping  almost  three  times  as  much  electrical  mach- 
inery abroad  as  Great  Britain,  and  we  must  keep  that  trade  for 
America  and  the  Pacific  trade  must  be  concentrated  in  Pacific 
states. 

"Nor  is  this  all.  The  export  of  electrical  machinery  to  the 
Orient  means  that  the  Oriental  countries  will  soon  be  using  this 
machinery  to  manufacture  goods  in  competition  with  ourselves, 
and,  in  the  interest  of  American  industry  and  American  labor,  we 
must  build  every  form  of  labor  saving  and  producing  device  pos- 
sible at  the  cheapest  cost,  to  take  care  of  our  own  manufacturers. 
Oil  prices  have  tripled  since  1914,  and  if  we  are  to  maintain  our 
present    industrial    position,    hydro-electric    power    in    the     Pacific 

states  must  be  rushed  to  development  without  any  hesitation  what- 
soever. ■    j 

"It  is  only  through  cheap  power  that  we  can  expect  to  offset 
the  cheap  labor  of  the  Orient,  and  our  oil  must  be  turned  over  to 
the  operation  of  the  ships  which  will  carry  our  products  abroad. 

"I  expect  to  see  the  electrification  of  railroads  carried  on  to 
aid  in  cutting  high  transcontinental  freight  rates.  To  help  in  mak- 
ing this  possible,  our  company  must  spend  millions  of  dollars  of 
new  money  in  the  west. 

"We  feel  we  are  safe  in  doing  this  because  the  west  is  awake 
and  because  the  California  State  Railroad  Commission  is  evidenc- 
ing a  thorough  understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  California  pro- 
ducer. Oregon  and  Washington  are  following  California's  .example, 
and  we  certainly  must  be   ready  to  do  our  part. 

"We  reahze  thoroughly  that  the  Railroad  Commission  is  build- 
ing up  a  spirit  of  co-operation  between  the  consumers  and  the 
utility  companies,  and  it  is  because  of  this  fa 't  that  we  believe 
heavy  investments  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  be  safe." 
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WASHINGTON   STATE   CHAPTER 

Minutes  of  the  269th  Regular  Meeting  held  in  Spokane,  May  4, 
1921,  Hotel   Davenport,   12:15. 

Present:  Harold  C.  Whitehouse,  Albert  Held,  Frederick  West- 
cott,  V.  S.  Stimson,  Henry  >C.  Bertelsen,  Earl  W.  Morrison,  Noel 
E.  Thompson,  G.  A.  Pehrson,  Earnest  V.  Price,  Rudolph  Weaver, 
Geo.  H.  Keith,  A.  Hess,  C.  A.  Alden,  H.  O.  Sexsmith. 

Mr.  Whitehouse  introduced  Mr.  Alden  who  took  the  chair. 
Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  Tacoma  group  inviting  the 
Chapter  to  hold  its  June  meeting  at  American  Lake  near  Tacoma. 

Mr.  Weaver,  reporting  for  the  committee  on  farm  buildings, 
stated  that  288  plans  of  farm  homes  had  been  submitted  in  the 
Farm  Home  Competition  which  is  being  conducted  by  his  depart- 
ment and  the  department  of  Home  Economics  at  Pullman.  Among 
many  interesting  items,  he  mentioned  that  the  best  by-products  of 
the  competition  was  the  inauguration  of  co-operative  work  with 
the  Washington  State  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects. 

He  stated  from  their  experience  in  the  competition,  his  com- 
mittee on  Farm  Buildings  had  learned  to  approach  the  farm  house 
problem  from  the  kitchen  for  the  reason  that  the  life  of  the  farm 
house  is  largely  affected  by  the  efficiency  of  the  kitchen  arrange- 
ments. He  found  that  the  correspondence  from  farmers'  wives  was 
very  interesting  indeed  and  that  much  valuable  information  which 
his  committee  was  tabulating  was  received  from  this  source. 

Mr.  Weaver  insisted  that  the  Architect  must  get  the  farmers 
point  of  view  before  he  can  even  hope  to  approach  the  farm  house 
problem.  The  Chapter,  he  found  has  received  a  lot  of  excellent 
advertising  at  no  cost  to  itself  through  the  medium  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  Competition. 

The  Committee  expects  to  pass  on  to  the  Small  House  Service 
Bureau  these  plans  for  its  use. 

Mr.  Sexsmith  spoke  on  the  work  of  the  Education  Committee 
in  its  endeavor  to  assist  in  the  improving  of  the  architectural 
courses  being  given  in  the  Seattle  High  schools.  As  a  result  of 
this  talk  Mr.  Keith  moved,  and  Mr.  Price  seconded,  that  a  similar 
committee  on  education  be  appointed  within  the  Spokane  group,  the 
chairman  to  be  a  member  of  the  Chapter  Committee  on  Education. 
Carried. 

Mr.  Price  then  spoke  on  the  conditions  in  Spokane  relative  to 
the  establishment  of  a  branch  of  the  Small  House  Service  Bureau 
in  that  city.  All  of  the  Spokane  men  are  enthusiastic  in  regard  to 
the  Bureau  and  believe  that  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  the  establish- 
ment of  that  service  in  the  Spokane  district. 

Mr.  Keith  spoke  on  the  feasibility  of  having  the  Chapter  ex- 
hibit shown  in  Spokane.  In  this  connection  he  made  the  sugges- 
tion that  Oregon  and  California  might  be  invited  to  come  in  on 
such  an   exhibition. 

Mr.  Weaver  moved,  Mr.  Westcott  seconded,  that  the  Chapter 
bulletin  be  sent  to  all  newspapers  of  the  State.     Carried. 

Mr.  Noel  Thompson  was  appointed  Secretary  for  the  Spokane 
group  and  assigned  as  correspondent  for  the  bulletin. 

The  Spokane  meeting  was  held  to  meet  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Chapter  on  their  way  through  the  54th  Convention 
of  the  Institute.  The  meeting  was  a  very  live  and  interesting  one 
and  the  President  and  Secretary  left  them  with  the  impression  that 
they  are  a  loyal  and  enthusiastic  group  of  members  of  the  Institute. 


Minutes  of  the  270th  regular  meeting  of  the  Chapter,  June  11th, 
at  the  Red  Shield  Inn,  Camp  Lewis,  American  Lake. 

Twenty  Seattle  men  and  seventeen  Tacoma  men  were  present. 

Minutes  of  the  previous. meeting  read  and  approved. 

The  President  called  upon  Mr.  Albertson  to  report  on  the 
Small  House  Service  Bureau.  Mr.  Albertson  outlined  the  history 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Minnesota  Bureau  and  gave  a  brief 
explanation  of  their  method  of  producing  the  small  house  plans 
which  were  completed  by  them  .under  contract  with  the  South- 
ern Pine  Association.  After  some  discussion  the  committee  re- 
port was  adopted. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Borek,  seconded  by  Mr.  Svarz,  that  the  work 
of  establishing  the  Small  House  Service  Bureau  for  the  Pacific 
Northwest  be  conducted  by  the  present  committee  with  power  to 
enlarge  its  numbers  if  necessary.     Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Borek,  seconded  by  Mr.  Field,  that  Mr.  Shaw 
of  Tacoma  be  appointed  the  Tacoma  group  correspondent  for 
the  Bulletin. 

Reporting  for  the  Committee  on  Special  Finances,  Mr.  Cote, 
the  chairman,  read  Mr.  Albertson's  letter  v^rithdrawing  the  sug- 
gestion that  dues  be  reduced  from  $20  to  $15  as  per  his  original 
proposal.      Mr.    Albertson    in    the    same    letter    suggested    further 
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that  out-of-town  members  be  exempt  from  payment  from  the 
proposed  $1  on  every  $10,000  of  work.  Mr.  Gove  objected  to 
this  exemption,  and  after  further  suggestions  and  discussion  it 
was  decided  to  continue  the  committee  work,  and  Mr.  Sexsmith 
moved,  and  Mr.  Svarz  seconded,  that  Mr.  Cote's  committee  send 
out  a  letter  ballot  asking  the  membership  to  express  its  opinion 
on  one  or  two  propositions  which  would  be  stated  in  the  ballot 
with  reference  to  Mr.  Albertson's  proposal.  Mr.  Albertson  asked 
that  the  ballot  include  the  information  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
meeting  that  the  Chapter  approves  the  original  proposal  of  Mr_ 
Albertson.     Carried  unanimously.  ll 

The  meeting  this  year  was  particularly  enjoyable  in  that  the 
entire  group  from  Seattle  made  the  trip  to  American  Lake  in  ma- 
chines and  visited  two  houses  designed  by  Mr.  Kutter  of  Spo- 
kane, namcl}',  the  Carmen  house  and  the  Wm.  Jones  house.  A 
friendly  spirit  was  manifest  throughout  and  the  meeting  was 
voted  as  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  of  the  June  meetings  the 
Chapter   has   held  with   the  Tacoma  group. 

H.  O.  SEXSMITH,  Secretaryi 


SAN  FRANCISCO  CHAPTER 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  was 
held  on  Thursday,  June  23,  1921,  at  12:15  at  St.  Germain  Res- 
taurant. The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President, 
Mr.   George  A.  Applegarth.     The  following  were  present: 

George  A.  Applegarth,  W.  B.  Faville,  William  Mooser,  Sylvain 
Schnaittachcr,  Ernest  A.  Coxhead,  J.  Stewart  Fairweather.  ■■ 

New   Business  t| 

Whereas,  In  this  city  the  initial  steps  are  now  being  taken  for 
the  inauguration  of  public  improvements  of  great  magnitude,  ?.nd 
for  the  necessary  legislation  to  affect  the  same,  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  San  Francisco  Chapter,  A.  I.  A.,  on  behalf  of 
that  organization  desire  to  voice  their  unqualified  approval  of  the 
suggested  betterment  of  communication  between  the  bay  cities 
and  San  Francisco,  the  extension  of  streets  and  roads  to  afford 
needed  improvement  of  transportation  on  the  peninsula,  the  level- 
ing of  Rincon  Hill  for  an  industrial  era,  and  the  adoption  of 
proper  zoning  laws  as  correlativfe  to  the  foregoing  and  other 
projects. 

Therefore  be  it  Resolved,  That  this  Chapter  as  an  expression 
of  its  approval  offers  its  fullest  assistance  and  co-operation 
toward  the  consummation  of  these  public  improvements  to  the 
end  that  before  any  project  is  finally  launched  the  fullest  con- 
sideration can  be  given  to  the  esthetic  requirements  of  design 
and  environment  so  that  the  artistic  reputation  established  for  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  by  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  shall  be 
properly  safeguarded. 

Whereas,  The  Memorial  Building  to  be  erected  on  Van  Ness 
Avenue,  adjacent  to  the  Civic  Center,  will  probably  be  monu- 
mental in  character.  It  will  express  the  sentiment  of  the  people 
for  the  memory  of  the  "Heroic  Dead"  and  will  form  an  addi- 
tional unit   to  the  group  already   erected  or^  the   Center. 

And  Whereas,  The  funds  for  the  erection  of  the  edifice  arc 
largely  raised  by  popular  subscription.  Therefore  there  should  be 
an  endeavor  to  receive  and  carefully  consider  as  many  thoughts 
and  suggestive  plans  for  the  solution  of  this  problem  as  possible. 

And    Whereas,    The    San    Francisco    Chapter    of   the   American 
Institute  of  Architects  is  deeply  interested  in  this  problem,  which 
is    so    intimately    connected   with    the    activities    of    the    Chapt{j|' 
membership. 

Therefore,  be  it  Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
San  Francisco  Chapter  express  to  the  Trustees,  or  committee,  of 
the  Memorial  Association  the  Chapter's  interest  in  the  proper 
solution  of  this  problem,  and  again  extend  the  good  office  of  the 
organization.  They  beg  to  express  to  the  Committee  the  hope 
that  the  full  significance  of  the  problem  is  being  considered  by 
them,  not  only  in  the  solution  for  the  immediate  building  or 
buildings  contemplated  to  be  now  erected,  but  in  its  larger  aspect, 
the  relation  of  the  group  to  the  future  development  of  the  Civic 
Center,  and  the  future  growth  of  the  city.  The  Chapter's  Board 
being  ignorant  of  the  activities  of  the  Memorial  Committee,  they 
respectfully  beg  to  inquire  what  action,  if  any,  the  committee  has 
taken  to  secure  the  thorough  analysis  of  the  problem  before  the 
study  of  the  building  under  discussion  is  materially  advanced. 
If  no  action  has  been  taken  by  the  committee,  may  our  Board 
be  advised  what  program  the   committee   has  in  view  in  securirf. 
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the  fulfillment  of  the  present  opportunities?  | 

Adjournment. 

There    being    no    further    business    the    meeting    adjourned   at 
1:30  p.  m.     Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     J.   STEWART  FAIRWEATHER, 

Secretaryi 
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I  shall  never,  in  the  years  remaining, 
Paint  you  pictures,  no,  nor  carve  you  statues. 
Make  you  music  that  should  all-express  me; 
So  it  seems :   I  stand  on  my  attainment. 
This  of  verse  alone,  one  life  allows  me ; 
Verse  and  nothing  else  have  I  to  give  you. 

Browning  "One  Word  More." 

^^^^  O,    it    seems    to    us    regarding- 
your   work.      Yet,   should   one 
,^-  ^^  -  call  your  buildings,  your  me- 
pX  cv1j3  morials   of   stone   and   earthly 
things—should  this  be  called  work? 

We  surmise  your  greatest  joy  arises 
from  having  your  blue-prints  grow  into 
homes,  be  they  modest  or  palatial,  into 
commercial  structures  which  become 
factors  in  the  marts  of  trade,  into  public 
edifices  that  future  generations  may  en- 
joy and  admire. 

This  is  Attainment. 

Paints  and  Varnishes  are  valueless  until 
properly  used.  They,  too,  have  an  at- 
tainment when  they  make  the  world  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live,— protecting 
and  enrichening  for  those  who  come 
after  us,  the  attainments  of  the  archi- 
tect of  today. 

Such  is  Our  Creed. 


W.  p.   Fuller  and  Company 


'Since  '49" 
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Burned  Clay  Roofing  Tile 

"THE  EVERLASTING  MATERIAL" 


USE  SPANISH  TILE  FOR  ECONOMY 


SPANISH  TILE  SPECIFICATIONS 

Preparation  of  Roof  by  Contractor 

The  Contractor  shall  sheath  and  nail  tightly,  smooth  off  raised  boards, 
fill  properly  or  cover  with  metal  all  knot  holes,  then  remove  all  refuse  from 
surface  of  roof. 

Install  all  Flashing  as  directed  by  Tile  Setter,  using  mietal  28  inches 
wide  for  Vallies  and  to  be  laid  on  top  of  the  Paper  Sheathing. 

All  wood  strips  shall  be  installed  on  Hips  and  Ridges  using  1  inch  by 
4  inch  and  placing  1  inch  cant  strip  at  eaves. 

Application  of  Paper 

Use  sufficient  quantity  of  DRUMMOND  ASBESTOS  ROOFING. 
White  Top,  medium  35  lb.,  laid  black  side  to  the  weather,  or  DRUM- 
MOND ASBESTOS  ROOFING,  Black  Top,  medium,  40  lbs.,  beginning  at 
eaves  to  cover  entire  roof  surface,  over  all  Vallies,  Hips,  and  Ridges  and 
under  all  Flashings,  lapping  each  layer  3  inches,  nailing  same  securely  with 
flat  head  nails.  Lay  an  additional  full  width  paper  strip  up  and  down  al] 
Vallies. 

APPLICATION  OF  CLAY  TILE 

Materials 

Use  Simons  Brick  Co.'s  Large  Spanish  ("Extreme  Variation,"  "Medium 
v^ariation,"  "Kiln  Run,"  and  "Solid  Color",  shade  of)  Burned  Clay  Roofing 
Tile  to  cover  all  pitched  portion  of  Roofs  using  Simons  Brick  Co.'s  Small 
Mission  Tops,  Hip  Starters,  and  Finials  (as  designated  by  Architect)  to  be 
properly  installed  over  all  Hips  and  Ridges  after  Field  Tile  is  applied. 

All  tile  to  be  absolutely  free  from  laminations  and  blisters  as  per  the 
gu.i'^antee  issued  by  the  Simons  Brick  Company. 

Method  of  Laying 

The  Tile  Setter  shall,  in  a  workmanship  like  manner,  beginning  at  ea\  e 
course,  lay  all  rows  at  right  angle  and  parallel  to  each  row,  making  no  at- 
tempt to  stretch  the  tile,  nailing  each  tile  securely  with  two  4d  Galvanized 
Iron  Nails.  He  shall  cut  the  tile  carefully  at  Hips  and  Ridges,  filling  the 
voids  with  elastic  cement,  thereby  making  it  waterproof. 

After  all  the  Field  Tile  are  laid  then  apply  the  Hip  Starter,  Hips, 
Ridges  and  Finial  in  place,  point  up  all  connections  smoothly  with  Colored 
Cement  conforming  with  the  Tile  Shades,  afterwards  carefully  inspecting 
the  roof  and  removing  all  broken  and  damaged  Tile. 

Note: — All  laying  of  Tile  shall  be  done  only  by  expert  Tile  Setter. 


SIMONS  BRICK  COMPANY 

Manufacturers 
Walter  R.  Simons,  Prest.  and  Gen'l  Mgr. 

125  West  Third  Street  Los  Angeles 


FIBRESTONE  &  ROOFING  CO. 

10th  and  Howard  Sts., 
one  Park  1993  San  Francisco 


J.  A.  DRUMMOND 

Distributor  for   Northern   California, 

Oregon  and  Washington 

245  Mission  Street  San  Francisco 


CONTRACTORS 

TIMMS,  CRESS  &  CO. 

184-186  Second  Street 

Phone  Main  72  Portland,  Ore. 


PUGET  SOUND  SHEET  METAL 
WORKS 

"^631  East  Marginal  Way_:»--'J 

Phone  Main  176  Seattle,  Wash. 
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The  Berry  Trademark 

has  become  familiar  to  all  varnish  buyers 
since  its  introduction  in  1858.  It  has  always 
stood  for*  quality  and  is  recognized  as  •  a  sure 
protection  against  inferior  finishes.  Even  the 
smallest  consumers  have  come  to  know  if  its 
Berry's  it's  right. 


The   great  demand   for   Berry   Brothers   products   is   always 
growing    greater,    and    it    pays    to    make    them    a    leader. 


•w^ 


©TM 


Wo  rld's      Largest     A\  a  k  e  r  s 

^varnishes  and  Paint  Specialties 


Detroit;  Mticliis^n 


San  FraiiclscOg  Calif. 


WiiE^^^mSI^a  ©satai 


"Save  the  Surface  and  You  Save  All" 
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SAN  FRANCISCO,  JULY,  1921 


NO.  1. 


ENTRANCE   TO  MR.    VAN   CAMP'S   HOUSE,   LONG   BEACH,    CALIF. 

/OME  /OUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  HOU/EJ" 

Designed  by  H.  H.  Whiteley,  Architect 


High  up  on  the  bluff  at  Long  Beach,  and 
facing  the  ocean,  is  a  Spanish  house  designed 
for  Mr.  Gilbert  Van  Camp. 

At  first  glance  the  eye  is  caught  bv  the 
soft  color  tone  of  the  plastered  walls  con- 
,  trasting  yet  harmonizing  with  the  velvet 
green  lawn.  Brick  steps  and  a  tiny  brick 
terrace  lead  up  to  the  front  door.  Of  dark 
oak,  set  off  by. a  carved  hood  of  ivory  tint, 
it  is  charming  in  its  simplicity,  and  is  the 
dominating  note  in  the  elevation. 

Effective  also  is  the  broken  line  of  red  tile 
:  roof  and  the  tile  awning  over  the  windows. 
\  There  is  no  porch  in  front,  so  that  nothing 


may  obscure  the  magnificent  ocean  view  from 
the  windows  of  den,  living  and  bedroom. 

The  house  is  built  around  a  patio  open  to 
the  sky,  where,  sheltered  by  the  walls  of 
house  and  garden,  flowers  grow  in  profusion 
and  a  lily  pond  reflects  the  blue  above.  Be- 
yond an  iron  gate  in  the  patio  wall  lies  an 
open  garden,  where  one  may  sit  or  walk  be- 
neath a  rustic  pergola,  but  which,  of  course, 
lacks  shelter  from  ocean  winds. 

Apparently  this  house  was  designed  for 
life  in  the  open,  for  in  addition  to  livine 
room  and  den,  there  is,  best  of  all,  a  large 
loggia   opening   from   the   living   room   and 
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LOCJGIA   IN   MK.    VAN  C:AMP'S  HOUSK,   LONG  BEACH,   CALIF. 


LIVING    ROOM    IN    MR.    STRELINGER'S    HOUSE,    BEVERLY 

HILLS,    CALIf'. 


looking  out  upon  the*  patio.  Three  sides  are 
plastered  and  adjoin  the  main  part  of  the 
house,  but  the  fourth  is  formed  of  three  great 
arches.  Here  one  may  be  virtually  out  of 
doors,  yet  the  arches  may  be  closed  by  swing- 
ing together  the  French  doors.  For  raw. 
wintry  days  a  fireplace  has  been  provided 
and  this  furnishes  all  the  heat  necessary  to 
make  the  porch  a  livable  part  of  the  home. 

Built  as  they  are  in  the  form  of  a  hollow 
square,  all  rooms  are  light  and  sunny,  and 
are,  besides,  simply  and  artistically  decorated 
and  furnished.  About  the  whole  of  the  house 
there  is  a  homelike  atmosphere  as  there  was 
in  the  old  Spanish  homes,  as  there  is  always 
where  a  patio  or  walled  garden  draws  to 
gether  the  various  parts  of  the  home. 

The  house  designed  for  H.  M.  Rubey  is 
situated  in  the  foothills  in  the  northern  sec- 
tion of  Los  Angeles.  il 

One  could  scarcely  imagine  a  more  ideal 
spot  for  a  home  than  the  one  on  which  this 
house  is  located.  Standing  upon  a  terraced 
elevation  and  backed  by  the  hills,  it  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  city  and  surrounding 
country,  which  is  almost  unsurpassed.  On 
clear  days  one  may  easily  see  the  ocean  from 
the  porch. 

The  house  is  a  creamy  pink  stucco  w^ith  tile 
roof.  A  unique  arrangement  brings  a  sun 
room  with  curved  front  into  the  center  of  th 
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elevation.  This  portion  has  tiled  roof  and 
two  entry  ways  with  tiled  hoods.  On  either 
side  of  the  sun  room  is  a  flat  roofed  wine. 
Both  entrances  open  from  a  rounded  porch 
guarded  by  a  wrought  iron  rail. 

Two  sunny  bedrooms  on  the  west  look 
down  over  the  valley.  On  the  east  are  din- 
ing room  and  kitchen,  and  a  breakfast  room 
cleverly  decorated  and  furnished  in  grey  and 
orange.  This  little  room  juts  out  from  the 
house  so  that  one  may  better  feel  the  warmth 
of  the  morning  sun  and  watch  the  changing 
colors  on  the  hillsides.. 

At  the  rear  is,  of  course,  a  patio.  As  shown 
by  the  photograph  it  is  typically  old  Cali- 
fornia Spanish.  The  wall  surrounding  it, 
the  Indian  pots,  the  banana  trees,  even  the 
pool,  all  are  reminiscent  of  the  old  days  of 
Spanish  dons. 

Standing  there  at  the  foot  of  those  sage- 
brush covered  hills,  with  the  sunshine  upon 
its  creamy  walls,  there  is  an  atmosphere  of 
old  California  about  the  house.  It  leaves 
one  with  the  pleasant  feeling  that  the  beautv 
and  traditions  of  those  days  are  not  being 
wholly  lost,  that  they  will  always  survive  so 
long  as  there  are  men  in  California  who  un- 
derstand and  can  ably  interpret  the  spirit  and 
atmosphere  of  those  times. 

The  little  house  built  for  Mr.  Seth  W.  P. 
Strelinger  is  a  bungalow  of  the  Spanish  type. 


fJREAKFAST      ROOM      IN      MR.       RUBEY'S 
ANGELES,    CALIE. 


HOUSE,       LOS 


LIVING    ROOM    IN  MR.    RUBEY'S    HOUSE,    LOS    ANGELES,     O.XLIF 
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"LA   CABANA    AZUL,"    STUDIO    OF    H.    H.    WHITELEY,    ARCHITECT,   LOS  ANGELES,   CALIF. 


It  is  located  in  beautiful  Beverly  Hills, 
where  with  trees  for  setting  and  with  the 
ever  changing  hills  for  background  it  stands 
like  a  little  gem  and  blends  with  the  colorful 
landscape.  It  is  blue  in  color,  the  blue  of  the 
clear  California  sky.  Soft  in  tone  is  the  tile 
roof,  the  variegated  shades  skillfully  blended, 
the  tiles  laid  in  picturesquely  uneven  lines. 

A  tall  garden  wall  which  hides  the  door- 
way at  once  intrigues  the  interest,  A  peep 
through  the  iron  bars  of  the  gate  gives  a 
glimpse  of  tiny  garden.  Within  a  patch  of 
lawn  is  broken  by  winding  brick  paths. 
There  is  a  profusion  of  shrubbery;  and  at 
one  end  of  the  garden  wall  a  fountain  of 
vivid  Moorish  tiles  half  hidden  by  drooping 
plants  drips  into  a  tiny  pool. 

Further  carrying  out  the  color  note  struck 
by  the  Moorish  tile,  awnings  of  brilliant 
hued  stripes  shade  the  windows.  The  win- 
dows and  doors,  by  the  way,  are  particularly 
interesting,  being  set  deep  into  the  thick 
walls  as  we  find  them  in  old  adobes.  Before 
each  window  black  iron  grills  lend  charac- 
ter, and  contrast  strikingly  with  the  blue  of 
the  walls. 

A  heavy  oak  door  leads  into  a  long  liv- 
ing room,  the  spaciousness  of  which  is  fur- 
ther accentuated  by  the  high  barrel  ceiling. 
Tall  windows  in  front  beautifully  draped, 
dominate  the  room  and  serve  to  flood  it  with 
sunshine.  French  doors  stand  open  to  the 
patio,  binding  together  house  and  garden  as 
should  be  the  case  in  all  true  homes — espe- 


cially here  in  California,  where  the  garden  is 
so  often  paramount  in  our  home  life. 

And  here  is  a  home  doubly  blessed,  for  at 
the  rear  of  the  living  room  French  doors 
open  upon  another  patio,  also  walled.  This, 
of  course,  is  less  formal  'than  the  entrance 
garden  and  is,  therefore,  well  adapted  to  its 
purpose  of  outdoor  living  room,  where  as  in 
old  California  days,  the  principal  work  and 
play  of  the  household  is  carried  on. 

A  sunny  kitchen  with  Pullman  breakfast 
nook,  and  two  large  bed  chambers,  each  with 
its  complement  of  bath  and  dressing  room, 
complete  the  little  house. 

The  home  in  Windsor  Square  built  for 
Robert  O.  Vredenburgh  is  rather  of  the  Ital- 
ian type  than  the  Spanish. 

The  house  is  of  sand  colored  plaster  with 
tile  roof.  The  rather  plain  front,  which  is 
typical  of  this  style  of  house,  is  relieved  by  a 
well-balanced  arrangement  of  window  and 
door  openings. 

Within,  the  house  is  typical  of  the  Italian 
type,  simple,  yet  formal — a  large  living  room 
of  dignity  with  Batchelder  tile  fireplace  and 
tall  windows.  The  dining  room  is  paneled 
in  ivory  against  which  the  rich  hangings  and 
dark  carved  furniture  shows  to  great  advan- 
tage. 

The  breakfast  room  is,  however,  informal 
and  sunny.  There  is  a  large  bay  window 
hung  with  gay  curtains  looking  out  into  a 
flower  garden,  and  white  painted  furniture 
brings  the  brightness  of  the  garden  into  the 
room. 
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RESIDENCE   OF  MRS.   MUCHMORE,   LOS   ANGELES,    CALIF. 


PIERPONT    AND    WALTER    DAVIS,    ARCHITECTS 


THE  NEW  BUILDING  POLICY  OF  THE  GARDEN 
CITY  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA 


By  HARRIS  ALLEN 


One  of  the  largest  building  companies  in 
Los  Angeles  had  for  many  years  built  in  a 
manner  more  or  less  regardless  of  style. 
Not  that  their  houses  were  any  worse  than 
those  of  their  competitors;  in  fact,  they  were 
the  usual  Swiss-chalet-bungalow  and  aero- 
plane-story and  a  half  types.  Since  they 
sold,  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  built  until  the  judgment  day. 
But  there  was  a  very  good  reason,  which,  al- 
though inaudible  at  first,  made  itself  heard 
as  mile  after  mile  of  bungalows  were  erected. 
People  wearied  of  these  monotonous  rows  of 
atrocities  in  their  indigestible  coats  of  bilious 
browns  and  greens.  More,  they  began  to 
say  that  they  did  not  care  to  purchase  such 
dejected,  dyspeptic-looking  houses. 

The  building  company  realized  that  it  was 
up  to  them  to  change  the  style  of  their  houses. 
They  saw  clearly  that  their  former  policy 
was  a  mistake;  that  although  people  will 
buy  anything,  no  matter  how  ugly,  for  a  cer- 
tain time,  the  time  will  come  when  they  will 
refuse  to  purchase;  and  they  saw  that  the  sins 
of  the  past  would  continue  to  hurt  their  repu- 
tation. 


A  new  management  had  come  in.  Pro- 
gressive, intelligent  and  cultured  men  now 
controlled  the  policy.  At  once  they  decided 
that  their  houses  would  not  only  be  as  good 
as  the  others,  but  better.  In  fact,  they  deter- 
mined to  make  their  houses  standards  for 
efficient  plans  and  beautiful  exteriors. 

The  houses  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustrations  are  part  of  a  group  designed  by 
Pierpont  &  Walter  S.  Davis,  and  are  far  re- 
moved from  the  conventional,  commercial 
type. 

The  residence  of  Mr.  Jos.  Hoatson  is  a 
good  type  of  the  simple  and  dignified  Italian 
villa  so  well  suited  to  California.  The  arch 
motif  of  its  central  loggia  is  continued 
around  the  first  story  in  all  its  openings;  over 
each  is  a  square,  shuttered  window  with  an 
iron  flower-box  balcony.  But  this  symmetry 
is  saved  from  baldness  by  the  excellent  pro- 
portions and  lines  of  the  mass,  the  broad 
walk  surfaces,  the  Palladian  Porch  exten- 
sions, one  of  which  carries  a  delicately  col- 
lonaded  upper  story  forming  a  sun  room  or 
sleeping  porch. 

The  house  stands  on   a  broad  flat  paved 
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terrace,  at  the  head  of  a  splendid  sweep  of 
lawn  which  slopes  down  to  the  street,  com- 
manding an  extended  view  in  all  directions. 
Italy  itself  could  hardly  provide  a  more  per- 
fect setting  for  one  of  its  jewel  villas,  and 
every  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  any  jarr- 
ing note.  The  planting,  with  its  toll 
cypresses  and  grouped  shrubs,  the  accessory 
benches  and  urns,  the  fountain,  the  satyr 
hermes  silhouetted  against  the  crisp  shadows 
cast  by  latticed  arbor  on  white  plastered  wall 
— all  blend  in  a  harmonious  picture. 

Very  different  is  the  cottage  of  Mrs. 
Muchmore.  With  a  strong  English  flavor, 
still  it  is  a  law  unto  itself.  It  rambles  about 
as  it  pleases,  with  gables  of  odd  sizes,  jutting 
wings  and  recessed  courts,  for  all  the  world 
like  a  story-book  house;  one  almost  expects 
to  see  a  witch  on  a  broomstick  flying  out  of 
that  checker-board  chimney.  The  quaint 
modelling  of  cat  and  monkey  and  vines  over 
the  entrance  carries  on  the  illusion;  the  step- 
ping stones  through  the  grass,  the  row  of 
mullioned,  diamond-paned  casements,  the 
overhanging  oaks — altogether  it  is  a  fascinat- 
ing little  place,  and  will  be  even  more  de- 
lightful when  time  has  provided  growth  of 
vines  and  shrubs. 

And  still  another  type  of  house,  set  in  an- 
other kind  of  scenery,  is  that  of  Mr.  George 


DOORWAY   TO   MR.    COAK'S   HOUSE,    PEBBLE    BEACH, 

CALIF. 


ENTRANCE  TO  MR.   COAK'S  HOUSE,   PEBBLE  BEACH. 

CALIF. 

Coaks,  at  Pebble  Beach.'  This,  too,  is  a  pic- 
turesque, rambling  affair;  but  it  might  be 
thousands  of  miles  away,  both  in  character 
and  in  environment.  It  is  worth  note,  inci- 
dentally, that  each  of  the  three  houses  here 
shown  is  ideally  suited  to  its  location.  The 
long,  flat  roof  lines  of  the  Coaks  house  are 
very  effective  as  seen  between  the  straight 
trunks  of  the  pine  trees,  and  looking  up 
from  down  the  hill,  one  gets  the  irregular 
outline  sharply  defined  against  the  dark 
masses  of  foliage. 

The  house  is  Spanish  in  detail — grilles, 
shields,  brackets,  tiled  roof,  and  so  on — but 
there  is  more  than  a  suggestion  of  the  Mexi- 
can Indian  in  its  mesa-like  masses,  its  plain, 
square  openings,  its  boss-studded  doorway 
flanked  with  century  plants.  The  rough  tex- 
ture of  the  stucco  wall,  and  the  deep  reveals 
here  and  there  are  suggestive  of  our  old 
adobe  structures. 

While  the  picturesqueness  of  the  building 
is  undeniable,  it  is  quite  evident  that  all  these 
balconies  and  terraces  and  porches  were  de- 
signed, not  just  for  decoration,  but  with  an 
object. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  sunshine  and 
shade,  for  view  and  for  privacy.  It  gives 
every  impression  of  being  a  livable  home, 
although  it  would  probably  not  suit  a  great 
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MR.    COAK'S   HOUSE   FROM    THE   GARDEN" 

many  people.  But,  fortunately  for  the  world 
and  for  architects,  tastes  differ,  and  there  is 
always  a  good  solution  for  every  house  prob- 
lem— for  the  man  who  really  is  an  architect. 
Every  one  of  these  houses  has  character, 
scale  and  "style."  It  will  be  interesting  to 
watch  the  development  of  this  new  company. 

STATEMENT    OF     BOARD     OF     DI- 
RECTORS ALLIED  ARCHITECTS' 
ASSOCIATION  OF  LOS  ANGELES 


There  was  organized  in  Los  Angeles  in 
the  first  week  of  July,  1921,  an  association 
of  professional  men  to  provide  the  municipal, 
county,  state  and  national  government  an  op- 
portunity of  obtaining  the  highest  expression 
of  the  art  of  architecture  in  public  buildings 
and  structures  and  at  the  least  possible  cost. 

Thirty-three  of  the  leading  architects  of 
Southern  California  have  associated  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Allied  Architects'  Association  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  have  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  California  as  a  co- 
operative association  not  for  profit. 

The  plan,  the  idea,  the  ideal  of  this  organi- 
zation, simply  expressed,  is  this: 

Thirty-three  architects  believe  that  they 
can  subordinate  and  submerge  their  indi- 
vidual interests,  to  the  end,  that  they  shall, 


collectively,  as  allies  and  co-workers,  offer 
the  civil  authorities  a  method  of  securing 
the  best  of  architecture  in  public  structures  at 
no  greater  cost  to  those  authorities  for  their 
collective  services  than  would  be  paid  to  an 
individual  architect,  and  with  the  most  com- 
plete assurance  that  the  buildings  would  be 
built  for  the  least  possible  cost  to  the  public. 

The  idea  is  to  give  collective  service:  the 
ideal  is  to  achieve  thereby  an  adequate  ex- 
pression of  the  art  of  architecture  in  our  pub- 
lic structures.  The  idea  and  the  ideal  are 
expressed  in  the  by-laws  of  the  association: 

"The  paramount  purposes  of  this  associa- 
tion is  to  advance  the  art  of  architecture,  and 
by  the  professional  co-operation  and  collab- 
oration of  all  its  members  to  secure  for  and 
to  provide  municipal,  county,  state  and  na- 
tional governments  with  the  highest  and  best 
expression  of  the  art  of  architecture  in  the 
designing,  planning  and  construction  of  pub- 
lic buildings,  structures  and  improvements 
and  at  the  least  possible  cost.  It  is  not  in- 
tended that  this  association  shall  accept  or 
perform  architectural  services  for  private  in- 
dividuals, firms,  or  corporations;  but  this 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  prevent  the  associa- 
tion from  rendering  any  of  such  services  to 
its  own  members."  I 

(Continued  on  page   14) 


THE  ENTRANCE  COURT  OF  MR.  COAK'S  HOUSE,  PEBBLE 

BEACH,  CALIF. 


THE     BUILDING     REVIEW 


THE  GARDEN 


GARDKN    OF    MH.    JAS.    HOATSON.    LOS    ANGKLR.S,    CALIF. 

THE  VALUE  OF  LINES  IN  A  GARDEN 


The  garden  of  Mr.  James  Hoatson,  in  Los 
Angeles,  is  a  peculiarly  convincing  illustra- 
tion of  the  effectiveness  of  lines.  Here  is  a 
succession  of  terraces  and  walls,  which  re- 
peat the  long  horizontal  treatment  of  the 
villa  on  the  crest;  while  the  long  straight 
flights  of  steps,  the  Italian  cypress  trees,  the 
slender  lamp  posts,  accent  the  vertical. 

When  it  is  resolved  into  its  elements,  this  is 
clearly  a  composition  of  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal lines.  The  occasional  arches,  urns  and 
shrubs  relieve  the  ensemble  from  any  feeling 
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of  stiffness.  But  the  long  sweeps  of  practi- 
cally unbroken  line  produce  an  effect  of  dig- 
nity and  of  spaciousness  that  is  remarkably 
fine. 

The  general  treatment  is  marked  by  sim- 
plicity and  restraint.  What  there  is  of  orna- 
ment has  delicacy  and  refinement  of  detail; 
there  is  a  well-preserved  sense  of  scale. 

Here,  in  short,  is  Italy  graciously  wedded 
to  California;  the  fine  flower  of  the  ages 
flourishing  in  the  fertile  soil  of  the  new 
world.  May  this  union  be  blessed  and  its 
fruit  be  prolific! 
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PROM  THE  UPPER  TERRACE  OF  MR.  HOATSON'S  GARDEN 


THE  UPPER  TERRACE  WALL,  MR.  HOATSON'S  GARDEN 
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Plate  1 
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Plate   3 


PATIO,    KKSIDKNCK    OF    MB..    S.    W.    P.    STRELINGER 


BEVERLY   HILLS,    CALIFORNIA 


H.    H.    WHITELEY,    ARCHITECT 


PERGOLA    AND    PATIO.    RESIDENCE    OF    MR.    G.    VAN    CAMP 
LONG    BEACH,    CALIFORNIA  H.    H.    WHITELEY,    ARCHITECT 


Plate    4 
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Plate    5 


RESIDENCE    OF    MR.    H.    M.    RUBEY 
I^OS    ANGELES,    CALIFORNIA  H.    H.    WHITELEY,    ARCHITECT 


LONG    BEACH,    CALIFORNIA 


-nifriiiMrtiniiiiwMiiiil^      rai 

RESIDENCE    OF    MR.    GILBERT    VAN    CAMP 


iik, 


H.    H.    WHITELEY,    ARCHITECT 


Plate    6 
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RKSIDENCK    OF    MR.    .J AS.    HOATSON 
L.OS    ANGELES,    CALIFORNIA  PIERPONT    AND    WALTER    DAVIS,    ARCHITECTS 
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Plate    7 


RESIDENCE    OF    MR.    JAS.    HOATSON 
LOS   ANGELES,    CALIFORNIA  PIERPONT    AND    WALTER    DAVIS,    ARCHITECTS 


Plate    8 
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RESIDENCE   OF  MR.    GEO.   COAKS 
PEBBLE    BEACH,    CALIFORNIA  PIERPONT    AND    WALTER    DAVIS,    ARCHITECTS 
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Plate    9 


RESIDENCE   OF  MR.    GEO.   COAKS 
PEBBLE    BEACH,    CALIFORNIA  PIERPONT    AND    WALTER    DAVIS,    ARCHITECTS 


Plate    10 
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Plate    11 


RESIDENCE   OF  MRS.   MUCHMORE 
LOS    ANGELES,    CALIFORNIA  PIERPONT    AND    WALTER    DAVIS.    ARCHITECTS 


Plate    12 
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ENTRANCE    DETAIL,    RESIDENCE    OF   MRS.    MUCHMORE 
LOS    ANGELES,    CALIFORNIA  PIERPONT    AND    WALTER    DAVIS,    ARCHITECTS 


THE     BUILDING     REVIEW 

INTERIOR  DECORATION 


LIVING   ROOM 


A  NOVEL  WALL  TREATMENT 


Messrs.  Pierpont  and  Walter  Davis  have 
lived  up  to  their  reputation  in  the  house  built 
for  Mrs.  Muchmore,  in  Los  Angeles.  It 
is  a  home  with  distinct  individuality,  and 
charming  as  the  house  is  outside,  it  is  the  in- 
terior which  excites  special  interest  and  ad- 
miration. 

There  are  three  strikingly  original  points 
of  treatment;  the  shape  of  the  walls,  their 
texture  and  their  decoration. 

The  architects  have  used  variously  the 
pointed  arch,  the  groined  vault,  the  barrel 
arch,  the  flat  ceiling.  The  plaster  is  so  rough 
as  to  show  the  trowel  marks  in  irregular  pro- 
fusion. And  it  is  an  all  plaster  surface;  the 
base  is  merely  a  protecting  fillet,  and  there 
is  no  cornice  or  moulding. 


But  these  features  are  supplanted  by  an 
extremely  interesting  use  of  stencil  decora- 
tion. In  some  cases  this  follows  structural 
lines;  it  stimulates  ribs  or  freize  or  casing; 
it  becomes  a  mural  panel  in  a  lunette.  Even 
so,  there  is  nothing  conventional  in  the  broad 
frieze  dying  out  into  rough  plaster,  with 
oblong  center  medallion  and  spear-like  scroll 
motive  carried  well  up  into  the  triangle 
above. 

With  crude  color  schemes,  these  rooms 
would  be  startling,  bizarre;  but  with  care- 
fully studied  and  blended  shades,  this  treat- 
ment is  capable  of  limitless  charming  possi- 
bilities. Not  the  least  point  of  interest  it 
opens  is  the  opportunity  for  people  of  good 
taste  but  small  means  to  express  personality. 
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FROM    DINING    TO    LIVING    ROOM 


Residence  of 

Mrs.  Muchmore, 

Los  Angeles, 

California 


BOUDOIR 
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FROM    LIVING    TO    DINING    ROOM 


Pierpont  and 

Walter  Davis, 

Architects 
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H.    M.    PATTERSON,    TREASURER 

(Continued   from    page   7) 

The  charter  further  says: 

"To  secure  to  its  members  the  benefit  of  a 
common  centralized  and  aggregated  service 
department  and  organization,  comprehend- 
infr  departments  of  architecture,  engineering, 
decorative  arts.     .     ." 

"By  allied  and  co-operative  efifort  to  secure 
for  its  members  the  benefit  and  assistance  of 
the  most  competent  and  skillful  engineers, 
artists,  designers,  draftsmen,  workmen  and 
assistants,  by  their  common  and  united  em- 
ployment." 

The  association  has  planned  broadly.  It 
has  its  own  drafting,  engineering  and  super- 


intendent forces;  its  own  offices  and  its  own 
entity  throughout.  As  an  association  it  has  no 
capital  stock;  the  rights,  interests,  privileges 
and  liabilities  of  every  member  are  equal 
and  no  member  can  have  or  acquire  a  greater 
interest  therein,  nor  be  subject  to  a  greater 
liability,  than  any  other  member.  A  member 
is  without  interest  in  the  assets  of  the  associa- 
tion other  than  that  conferred  by  his  mem- 
bership;  on  termination  of  membership  for 
any  reason,  all  rights  and  interests  of  the 
member  in  the  assets  of  the  association  cease. 
Any  gains  the  organization  may  make  will 
be  principally  expended  in  those  things  that 
will  be  of  aid  to  all  architects  in  their  pro- 
fessional duties,  such  as  comprehensive  archi- 
tectural library,  meeting  rooms  and  educa- 
tional facilities  for  draftsmen.  It  is  intended 
that  only  the  most  nominal  gains  will  accrue 
to  the  membership;  hence,  a  membership  is 
attractive  and  will  be  confined  to  those  archi- 
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tects  only  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  idea 
of  this  association  and  the  opportunity  it  of- 
fers to  give  public  service,  and  who  have 
achieved  the  qualifications  for  membership. 
The  by-laws  so  express  this  point: 

''Any  architect  who,  because  of  his  ability 
and  qualifications  has  advanced  the  art  and 
profession  of  architecture  and  thereby  is 
especially  fitted  to  render  professional  serv- 
ices for  public  welfare,  is  eligible  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  association." 

The  membership  is  open  to  those  indi- 
vidual architects  who  have  achieved  these 
high  qualifications;  by  application  to  and  ap- 
proval of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  90 
per  cent  of  the  entire  membership,  such  an 
architect  becomes  a  member  of  this  organi- 
zation and,  as  evidence  of  such  election,  the 
certificate  of  the  association  is  issued  to  the 
member. 

The  membership  is  safeguarded  from  those 
who  fail  to  fulfill  the  loyal  service  demanded 
or  who  find  the  work  irksome  or  not  to  their 
taste;  a  membership  can  be  terminated  by 
resignation  of  the  member,  for  dereliction  of 
duty  to  the  association  or  other  cause  by  a 
vote  of  75  per  cent  of  the  members,  or  for 
any  reason,  by  a  vote  of  90  per  cent. 

The  cost  of  membership  has  been  put  at 
the  nominal  fee  of  $100;  this  has  been  fixed 
in  the  charter  of  the  association,  so  that  the 
entrance  of  any  architect  to  the  association 
will  not  be  barred  by  its  cost.  The  associa- 
tion desires  the  personal  services  of  its  mem- 
bers;  not   their   money. 

The  members  will  be  compensated  for 
their  services  to  the  association  paid  out  of 
the  receipts  from  the  various  commissions  ac- 
cepted by  the  association.  The  Board  of  Di- 
rectors fixes  this  compensation  in  each  indi- 
vidual case  and  for  each  commission.  The 
directors  and  officers  receive  no  salaries. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  duties  of  the 
members  will  be  onerous,  but  there  are  no 
qualifications  in  this  respect.  Every  member 
has  signed  this  document  on  the  books  of  the 
Association: 

"I  hereby  acknowledge  that  I  have  read 
the  Article  of  Incorporation  and  the  by-laws 
of  this  Association,  and  I  do  promise  and 
agree  that  I  will  comply  with  and  uphold 
the  principles  and  aims  of  this  Association 
as  expressed  in  them.  I  further  promise  and 
agree  that  I  will  render  promptly  diligently 
and  faithfully  to  the  Association  such  per- 
sonal service  as  may  be  assigned  to  me  by  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and  for  the  compensa- 
tion, if  any,  allowed  therefor  by  them,  and 
will  endeavor,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to 


work  harmoniously  and  unselfishly  with  my 
fellow  members  of  this  Association." 

The  business  and  the  property  of  the  Asso- 
ciation is  conducted,  managed  and  controlled 
by  the  Board  of  Directors.  Those  first  elected 
are: 

Octavius  Morgan,  Edwin  Bergstrom,  D. 
C.  Allison,  Reginald  Johnson,  Myron  Hunt. 

The  officers  first  elected  are: 

Octavius  Morgan President 

Edwin   Bergstrom 1st   Vice-President 

David  C.  Allison 2nd  Vice-President 

H.  M.   Patterson Treasurer 

J.   J.    Backus Secretary 

Both  directors  and  officers  are  subject  to 
immediate  removal  for  neglect  of  duty  or 
other  causes. 

The  initial  roll  of  members  is: 

Octavius   Morgan  Robt.  D.  Farquhar 

Edwin    Bergstrom  H.   C.   Chambers 

Myron   Hunt  John   P-   Krempel 

Reginald  Johnson  Ehner    Grey 

David  C.  Allison  g:  ^\J^'i\^^J' 

J.  J.  Backus  ^f^-  Av^p     ' 

TT  Tir    n  ..  Alfred  W.   Rea 

?'''\7  M    Patterson  Pierpont   Davis 

A.    M.    Edelman  Arthur  D.  Benton 

Sumner  P.  Hunt  j.   £.   Allison 

Harwood   Hewitt  W.   j.   Dodd 

Rollin   Germain   Hubby  Wm.  Richards 

Sylvanus   B.   Marston  Chas.   F.  Plummer 

Robert   H.   Orr  Gordon   B.   Kaufmann 

Henry   F.  Withey  H.   S.   Johnson 

Carleton    Monroe   Winslow  Clarence    E.    Noerenberg 

Garrett    Van    Pelt,  Jr.     .  Roy    C.    Mitchell 

The  administration  of  the  work  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  the  operation  of  its  departments 
is  in  accordance  with  the  most  efHcient  and 
economical  practice;  its  chief  divergence 
from  the  ordinary  practice  is  its  machinery 
for  securing  the  collective  criticism  and  serv- 
ice of  its  members.  The  talented  designers, 
those  men  who  have  really  been  educated  to 
know  and  understand  the  good  things  in 
architecture  and  to  express  them,  those  men 
who  so  seldom  have  the  opportunity  to  func- 
tion, this  touch  can  never  be  lost  because  the 
opportunity  by  this  association,  and  the  mem- 
ber whose  qualifications  most  fit  him  for  the 
work  in  hand,  will  function  most  strongly  on 
that  work,  and  every  member  will  contribute 
his  ability  to  every  structure  that  is  built  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  association. 

The  practical  sides  of  the  undertaking,  as 
well  as  the  aesthetic,  are  fully  cared  for; 
the  association  gives  its  most  experienced 
minds  to  exercise  the  business  and  executive 
functions  and  to  care  for  the  structural,  me- 
chanical, electrical,  architectural,  sanitary 
and  supervising  problems.  Its  carefully  se- 
lected and  rounded  out  membership  gives,  in 
every  branch  of  architectural  work,  a  col- 
lective service  that  no  private  individual, 
firm  or  corporation  can  buy. 
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Hydro-Electric  Development 

By  FRANK  R.  DEVLIN 

Former  President  California  State  Railroad  Commission 

In  my  opinion,  the  one  thing  upon  which  the  material 
prosperity  of  California  depends  more  than  any  other,  is 
the  economical,  timely  and  intelligent  development  of 
the  hydro-electric  resources  of  the  State. 

California  more  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union, 
and  perhaps,  indeed,  more  than  any  other  section  of  the 
world,  has  been  blessed  in  natural  resources.  First  the 
lure  of  the  mines  arrested  the  attention  of  the  world  and 
beckoned  the  hardy  pioneers  to  the  new  Eldorado  of  the 
West.  Then  came  the  transition  from  mining  to  agri- 
culture, followed  by  the  marvelous  development  of  the 
deciduous  and  citrus  fruit  industry  and  now  the  State's 
magnificent  harbors  and  the  rivers  tapping  its  wonder- 
ful, fertile  valleys  presage  a  wonderful  shipping  future, 
and  it  takes  no  great  vision  to  foresee  its  opportunities, 
facing  as  it  docs  the  certain  and  comparatively  early 
development  of  the   Orient. 

It  has  always  been  recognized  that  the  only  serious 
handicap  to  California  as  a  manufacturing  state  is  the 
lack  of  cheap  fuel.  Nature  in  disposing  of  her  wonderful 
bounties  was  most  generous  to  our  State,  but  California 
never  possessed  coal  either  in  character  or  amount  that 
would  be  of  any  appreciable  value  in  manufacturing 
industries. 


(Continued   from   page   15) 

The  individualistic  touch  is  necessary  to 
all  architecture  and  to  every  art;  without  it 
there  is  no  life  or  interest.  So  in  this  organiza- 
ation,  this  touch  can  never  be  lost  because  the 
method  of  organization  under  which  it  oper- 
ates provides  that  some  individual  member 
will  always  have  the  architectural  exnression 
of  the  problem,  under  and  subject  to  the  criti- 
cism of  his  co-workers. 

This  association  intends  to  ofifer  its  service 
to  all  public  officials.  It  intends  to  become 
a  vital,  active  force  in  public  welfare  and 
will  welcome  opportunity  to  serve. 

Such  is  the  plan  and  the  idea  of  this  Asso- 
ciation of  Architects.  Such  is  the  vision  of 
this  group  of  co-workers  who,  through  serv- 
ice to  the  public,  each  giving  to  every  prob- 
lem more  than  they  can  hope  to  be  adequately 
compensated  for  in  money,  hope  to  inject  a 
new  idea,  a  new  force  into  civil  affairs,  a 
new  idea  of  service.  An  idea  that,  successful 
here,  must  spread  far  beyond  the  confines  of 
this  association,  and  we  even  dare  to  hope 
may  develop  into  a  new  form  of  national  fel- 
lowship, into  a  new  development  in  the  rela- 
tion of  this  profession  of  ours  to  the  civic 
authorities,  and  a  new  force  in  architecture 
which  will  be  a  definite  vital  step  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  that  art. 
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With  the  discovery  and  development  of  the  California 
oil  fields  some  years  ago,  it  was  hoped  that  this  import- 
ant link,  so  necessary  to  the  strength  of  California's 
chain  of  development,  was  supplied.  But  the  uncertainty 
of  oil  production,  and  the  ready  absorption  of  the  Cali- 
fornia supply  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  reduced  very 
measurably  the  hope  that  California  was  ready  to  take 
her  position  in  the  front  rank  in  the  manufacturing 
world  as  she  had  in  practically  every  other  line  of  com- 
mercial development.  Today  experts  are  endeavoring  to 
estimate  how  long  the  California  oil  supply  will  last,  and 
feverish  effort  is  being  made  to  discover  other  oil  de- 
posits throughout  the  State.  And  at  the  same  time  en- 
gineers and  economists  are  endeavoring  to  determine 
how  long  the  supply  in  the  coal  fields  will  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  Nation;  survey  is  being  made  of  the  vast 
coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and  other 
coal  producing  sections. 

California  has,  however,  in  another  form  and  in  an 
amount  that  is  little  short  of  stupendous,  potential  fuel 
and  power  that  will,  in  my  opinion,  if  intelligently  de- 
veloped, make  California  the  leader  as  a  manufacturing- 
state  as  it  was  in   mining  and  as  it  is  in  fruit  raising. 

The  tremendous  waste  of  power  in  this  State  which  has 
been  flowing  down  the  mountain  gorges  and  to  the  val- 
ley streams  and  thence  to  the  sea  in  the  form  of  un- 
harnessed and  unchecked  hydro-electric  power  is  some- 
thing almost  appalling.  Science  has  demonstrated  that 
these  millions  upon  millions  of  horsepower  can  be 
brought  from  the  mountain  gorges  to  the  valleys  to  aid 
irrigation;  to  the  seaboard  to  aid  manufacture;  to  the 
railroads  to  facilitate  transportation;  and  to  the  homes 
to  make  even  more  comfortable  the  residents  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

With  the  readjustment  period  through  which  we  have 
been  passing,  will  come,  in  my  opinion,  an  abnormal 
period  of  development.  Industry  and  manufacturing  will 
be  promoted  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  before.  But  the 
one  thing  that  the  promoters  of  large  manufacturing  in- 
dustries will  first  demand  before  locating  a  plant  will 
be  sufficient  and  PERMANENT  fuel  or  power.  Plants 
investing  millions  and  tens  of  millions,  will  look  further 
than  a  fuel  supply  for  five  years,  or  ten  years,  or  twenty 
years;  but  they  make  inquiry  as  to  what  the  fuel  or 
power  supply  will  be  fifty  years  hence. 

Unquestionably  the  most  permanent,  if  not  indeed  the 
only  permanent  supply  of  power  that  Nature  guarantees 
will  be  that  of  hydro-electric. 

The  Pacific  Coast  possesses  approximately  two-thirds 
of  the  potential  hydro-electric  power  of  the  United 
States.  Is  there  any  question  as  to  the  future  of  Cali- 
fornia as  a  manufacturing  state  with  this  power  avail- 
able and  waiting  only  the  development  and  conversion 
from  waste  water  into  electric  energy?  The  answer 
should  be  no;  but  the  answer  should  be  qualified,  and  I 
again  repeat  what  I  said  at  the  outset,  namely,  that  THE 
ONE  THING  UPON  WHICH  THE  MATERIAL 
PROSPERITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  DEPENDS  MORE 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  IS  THE  ECONOMICAL, 
TIMELY  AND  INTELLIGENT  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
HER  HYDRO-ELECTRIC    ENERGY. 

Timeliness  means  now.  That  is,  it  means  an  immediate 
recognition  of  our  potential  hydro-electric  possibilities 
and  an  anticipation  of  the  demands  which,  if  we  are  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  those  resources,  soon  will  be  upon 
us. 

Economical  development  means  comprehensive,  busi- 
ness-like, scientific  development  with  due  regard  to 
proper  co-ordination  of  the  various  hydro-electric  de- 
velopments  throughout   the   State. 

Intelligent  development  means  a  recognition  by  the 
public  that  the  development  of  the  hydro-electric  re- 
sources brings  an  added  income  and  added  prosperity  to 
every  resident  of  California  whether  immediately  engaged 
in  the  electric  development  work;  whether  cultivating  the 
fields  or  orchards;  whether  engaged  in  merchandising  in 
the  larger  cities  or  towns  of  our  State;  or  whether  in- 
deed employed  as  an  artisan  in  any  of  the  various  in- 
dustries of  the   State. 

Intelligent  development  can  be  had  only  through  a 
recognition  by  our  people  of  the  fact  that  fair  and 
honest  treatment  must  be  accorded  those  who  undertake 
such  work. 
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Mayor  of  Los  Angeles 

"The  hydro-electric  development  program  of  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles,  including  the  achievements  of  the  past 
and  proposals  developed  for  the  future  during  my  in- 
cumbency, is  a  dream  of  power — a  dream  of  harnessing 
not  only  the  streams  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains, 
but  also  the  Colorado,  and  taking  from  them  power 
which  it  is  planned  will,  when  added  to  the  energy  along 
the  municipal  aqueduct,  make  Los  Angeles  the  greatest 
industrial  mart  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

"Years  ago  we  realized  that  Los  Angeles,  with  the 
most  ideal  climate  in  America,  a  highly  productive  agri- 
cultural back  country  and  unexcelled  rail  and  water 
transportation  facilities,  lacked  but  one  element — power — 
to  make  her  the  "Queen  of  the  Pacific".  Without  un- 
limited power  to  turn  the  wheels  of  future  industry,  we 
realized  that  the  city  would  continue  to  remain  merely 
an  overgrown  country  town,  a  winter  home  for  wealthy 
tourists. 

"If  it  were  to  become  a  factor  in  the  commerce  of 
two-thirds  of  the  population  which  lives  in  the  lands 
bordering  the  Pacific,  it  must  have  energy,  not  only 
for  the   present,  but   for  future,   industrial  enterprises. 

"Distance  made  coal  impossible.  Of  oil,  Southern 
California  produces  plenty,  but  it  is  expensive  and  the 
lives  of  oil  wells  are  uncertain.  And,  besides,  it  was 
realized  that  oil  must  in  the  end  be  conserved  for  use 
in  cases  where  no  substitute  exists.  But  one  source  re- 
mained where  the  much  longed  for  energy  could  be 
found — hydro-electric  power. 

"Therefore,  we  turned  towards  hydro-electric  develop- 
ment. That  energy,  to  insure  the  city's  growth,  was  the 
first  thought  from  the  very  inception,  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  in  naming  the  department  of  the  municipal 
government  which  has  charge  of  the  electrical  service, 
the  word  "power"  was  given  precedence,  and,  at  the 
insistence  of  E.  F.  Scattergood,  who  has  been  from  the 
beginning,  and  still  is,  chief  engineer,  the  Bureau  of 
Power  and  Light  was   established. 

"Today  the  total  horsepower  available  for  develop- 
ment from  the  municipal  aqueduct  and  tributary  streams, 
approximates  250,000,  of  which  72,000  horsepower  has  so 
far  been  brought  in  from  fractional  installations  at  San 
Francisquito  plants  Nos.  1  and  2,  the  "river  plant"  and 
the   plant  at   Franklin    Canyon. 

"The  aqueduct  still  has  178,000  horsepower  capable 
of  development.  The  72,000  horsepower  already  devel- 
oped is  now  being  distributed  in  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles, partly  on  the  municipally  owned  lines  and  partly 
on  the  system  built  by  the  Southern  California  Edison 
Company,  but  which  is  soon  to  be  taken  over  by  the 
city. 

"The  city,  over  its  own  lines,  already  distributes 
45,000,000  kilowatt  hours,  and  of  that  amount  it  is 
significant  to  note  that  36,000,000  are  sold  to  industries. 
These  industries  total  about  30O  in  number  and  furnish 
employment  to  approximately  30,000  men.  These  in- 
dustries were  attracted  to  Los  Angeles  largely  by  the 
cheap  hydro-electric  power  obtainable  from  the  city; 
otherwise,   many   of  them   never   would   have   come   here. 

"Assuming  that  each  of  the  30,000  employees  is  the 
head  of  a  family  of  three,  it  seems  safe  to  point  out 
thus  far  the  hydro-electric  program  of  the  Bureau  of 
Power  &  Light  has  made  possible  a  90,000  increase  in 
the  city's  population,  but  this  marks  merely  the  begin- 
ning  of   the    city's    industrial   development. 

"Power,  and  yet  more  power,  must  be  provided  to 
insure  Los  Angeles  against  future  demands.  The  growth 
of  the  industrial  load  has  been  entirely  out  of  pro- 
portion  with   the    curve    of   population. 

"In  1915  the  total  kilowatt  hour  demand  upon  the 
city  was  90,000,000..  In  1920  it  was  250,000,000.  For 
1925  it  is  estimated  at  500,000,000.  -  What  it  will  be  in 
1930  is  dependent  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  power 
which   the  city   can   develop. 

"It  is  with  the  possible  demands  of  1930  in  mind  that 
the  city  is  reaching  out  to  develop  more  resources. 
The  first  move  is  to  bring  in  at  least  90,000,000  kilowatt 
hours  more  from  the  stream  which  furnishes  the  aque- 
duct waters — the  Owens  River.  To  do  this  three  plants, 
for  which  preliminary  work  is  now  under  way,  will  be 
built  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Owens  River  gorge  and  in 
connection  with  them  a  transmission  line  265  miles 
long  will  be  necessary.  Through  this  transmission  line 
it  will  also  be  possible  to  deliver  30,000  horsepower  more 
from  plants  now  existing  on  tributaries  of  the  Owens 
River. 


"The  next  step  will  be  the  full  development  of  San 
Francisquito  Canyon  plants  Nos.  1  and  2,  where  frac- 
tional production  now  exists,  and  this  production  will 
make  possible  a  grand  total  from  Owens  River  sources 
of  approximately  250,000  horsepower. 

"In  addition,  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  has  won  its 
suit  against  the  Southern  Sierras  Power  Company,  and 
will  be  able,  therefore,  to  develop  an  additional  block  of 
15,000  horsepower  in  the  Owens  River  gorge.  This,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  enough  to  meet  the  demands  for  power 
certain  to  be  made  upon  Los  Angeles,  and,  realizing  this, 
the  Bureau.,  of  Power  &  Light  is  now  turning  to  other 
streams.  On  the  Colorado  River,  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles has  filed  on  some  500,000  horsepower,  and  is  in  a 
peculiarly  strategic  position  because  at  the  time  that 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  was  created  W.  B. 
Matthews,  the  city's  legal  representative,  was  able  to  put 
into  the  power  bill  creating  the  commission  a  clause 
giving  preferential  rights  in  the  development  of  water 
power  to   the   municipality. 

"Nor  is  thisi  all.  Over  twenty  filings  have  been  made 
on  the  Kings  and  Kern  Rivers,  one  of  the  filings  being' 
so  far  north  as  to  lie  directly  east  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy 
project,  from  which  San  Francisco  obtains  its  water. 
The  power  which  will  be  obtained  from  these  plants, 
when  added  to  that  supplied  by  the  Owens  River  and 
the  Colorado  River,  should  take  care  of  the  city's 
demands  for  both  domestic  and  industrial  energy  for 
years    to    come." 


TRAFFIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Earliest  possible  relief  of  transbay  and  peninsula  traf- 
fic problems  is  imperative.  The  projected  skyline  boule- 
vard down  the  peninsula  is  one  element  of  relief  in  pros- 
pect, the  proposal  to  electrify  the  Southern  Pacific  lines 
to  San  Jose  is  another,  and  added  ferry  facilities  another. 
These  latter  two,  however,  must  be  provided  by  the 
Railway  and  doubtless  the  Railway,  alert  for  business, 
will  provide  them  when  conditions  warrant. 

In  any  event  the  bay  must  be  bridged  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Ultimately,  with  the  industrial  development  arid 
growth  of  the  City,  Bay  District  and  Central  California 
along  the  lines  of  the  Rastall  Report  to  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce — a  fore-runner  that  will  lead  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  Burnham  Plan  in  all  of  its  magnificence — 
several  bridges,  to  say  nothing  of  tunnels,  will  be  neces- 
sary requisites  of  future  traffic  conditions. 

In  considering  plans  for  bridges,  the  best  of  engineer- 
ing talent  will  no  doubt  be  employed;  but  the  project 
carries  with  it  an  obligation  involving  appearance,  the 
artistic  fulfilment  of  which  must  assure  our  people  that 
no  proposed  bridge  will  result  in  the  disfigurement  of 
our   incomparable   bay  landscape. 

Bridge  building  in  ancient  times  develooed  into  an  art 
in  which  the  highest  artistic  ideals  found  expression. 
These  bridges  however  were  of  masonry  construction. 
The  introduction  of  structural  steel  in  the  design  of 
modern  bridges  presented  a  new  problem  which  as  yet 
has  not,  except  in  rare  instances,  found  high  artistic 
solution.  The  introduction  of  steel  in  building  con- 
struction has,  in  modern  skyscrapers,  evolved  some  of 
the  world's  most  artistic  productions.  It  is  therefore 
not  impossible  that  a  steel  bridge  may  be  not  only  prac- 
tical and  economical,  but  artistic  as  well. 

Equally  important  would  be  the  beautification  of  the 
highways  with  restrictions  that  no  building  shall  be  within 
seventy-five  feet  thereof.  This  is  highly  important,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  magnificent  avenue  of  trees 
along  the  present  highway,  especially  between  San 
Bruno  and  San  Mateo,  is,i  with  the  advent  of  each  new 
bungalow,  garage  or  other  building,  being  rapidly  and 
needlessly  cut  down — as  in  like  manner  it  already  has 
been   between   San   Bruno  and   Daly  City. 

Indeed,  all  highway  work  both  State  and  National 
should  carry  with  it  restrictions  against  the  destruction 
of  trees  and  provide  space  for  the  planting  of  trees. 
Such  trees  could,  according  to  local  conditions,  climatic 
or  otherwise,  be  either  shade  trees,  fruit  trees,  palm 
trees,  or  just  trees.  There  is  scarcely  a  limit  to  ideals 
of  beauty  combined  with  utility  and  profit  that  might  not 
thus    be    secured. 

Just  imagine  such  a  park-way  through  the  heart  of  a 
congested  city.  This  would  naturally  follow  if  such  a 
park-way  was  laid  out  before  the  city  grew  up  to  it. 
Such  an  effect  would  be  comparable  only  to  the  Champs 
Elysees  of  Paris. 

In  other  words,  all  highways  should  and  could  be 
park-ways,  just  as  all  bridges  should  and  could  be  beau- 
tiful- WILLIS  POLK. 
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RECEPTION    ROOM,    OFFICE   OF   H.   H.    MrHITELEY, 
ARCHITECT,    LOS   ANGELES,    CAL. 


It  is  a  very  interesting  experiment  which 
has  been  started  in  Los  Angeles.  The  prog- 
ress of  The  Allied  Architects'  Association 
will  be  watched  by  the  entire  country,  for 
a  new  principle  of  public  service  is  involved. 
It  has  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  com- 
munism; but  it  has  more  practical  prom- 
ise of  success,  for  ideal  as  the  communistic 
theory  may  be,  in  practice  the  public  control 
of  industry  has  resulted  in  the  destruction  of 
initiative  and  the  consequent  letting  down  of 
efficiency,  as  we  have  found  out  to  our 
sorrow. 

This  movement,  however,  is  formed  along 
practical  business  lines,  and  remains  a  pri- 
vate organization  dependent  upon  its^own  ex- 
ertions— and  efficiency — for  its  existence.  Its 
difference  from  other,  strictly  commercial, 
organizations,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  avowedly 
puts  public  weal  before  private  profit.  In 
other  words,  the  association  will  give  to  pub- 
lic buildings  not  only  the  same  expert  atten- 
tion which  private  work  receives,  thereby 
insuring  full  value  for  money  expended,  but 
in  addition  to  this  every  portion  of  the  work 
will  be  under  the  care  of  an  expert  in  that 
special  line,  and  there  will  be  full  co-ordina- 
tion between  all  departments. 


And  here  lies  the  experiment.  Will  a 
group  of  artists — for  every  architect  worthy 
of  the  name  must  contain  something  of  the 
artist — be  able  to  harmonize  their  tempera- 
mental differences  in  order  to  conduct,  suc- 
cessfully, work  of  this  character?  The  an- 
swer to  that  question  spells  success  or  failure. 

There  is  a  hopeful  analogy  in  the  success 
of  the  Architects'  Small  House  Service  Bu- 
reau, which  has  been  operating  in  Minnesota 
under  a  similar  association  to  such  purpose 
that  the  A.  I.  A.  has  authorized  a  National 
Architects'  Small  House  Service  Bureau  with 
local  Regional  Bureaus,  of  which  Minnesota 
becomes  the  first,  to  be  followed  soon  by 
other  bureaus  now  being  organized.  Full 
details  of  this  scheme  will  be  published  when 
the  local  bureau  is  ready  to  operate;  the  sig- 
nificant point  is,  that  the  Minnesota  group  of 
architects  has  been  able  to  co-operate  har- 
moniously in  the  production  of  several  hun- 
dred sets  of  working  plans  for  small  houses, 
involving  mutual  criticism  and  suggestion. 
Every  good  citizen  will  hope  that  similar 
success  will  attend  the  work  of  the  Allied 
Architects'  Association,  with  the  certain  con- 
sequence that  the  general  standard  of  public 
service  will  be  raised  throughout  the  country. 
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OFFICIAL  NEWS  OF  PACIFIC  COAST  CHAPTER/,  A.  I.  A. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  CHAPTER 

During  the  summer  vacation  no  meetings  of  the  chap- 
ter  are    being   held   unless    specially    called. 

WASHINGTON    STATE  CHAPTER 

A  complete    report  of    tlic    Small    House   Service    Com- 
mittee, as  presented  at  the  270th  regular  meeting  of   the 
chapter,   June    11. 
REPORT    SMALL    HOUSE    SERVICE   COMMITTEE 

After  nearly  a  half  day  of  illuminating  discussion,  the 
convention  of  the  Institute  at  Washington  adopted  the 
following    resolution    almost    unanimously: 

"The  American  Institute  of  Architects,  in  convention 
assembled,  hereby  endorses  and  approves  the  formation 
and  proposed  operation  of  The  Architects'  Small  House 
Service  Bureau  of  the  United  States,  Incorporated,  and 
encourages  it  to  carry  on  its  program  with  all  dispatch 
and    energy. 

"It  further  directs  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  to  follow  the  work  of 
the  Bureau  in  detail,  and,  at  its  discretion,  to  take  such 
active  part  in  the  management  and  control  of  the  Bureau 
as  it  may  deem  advisable. 

"It  further  suggests  to  its  Chapters  that  they  take 
an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  Regional  and  Branch 
Bureaus  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  the  work  of 
the   Bureau  a   complete   success." 

This  is  putting  the  conclusion  of  the  matter  at  the 
beginning,    but    states    immediately    the    objective. 

Everybody  knows  about  the  shortage  of  houses 
throughout  the  United  States.  There  are  about  1,250,000 
homes  needed  throughout  the  country.  The  cost  of  con- 
struction is  high,  and  consequently  very  few  houses  arc 
being  built.  It  is  the  job  of  the  profession  of  architects 
to  do  its  part  in  solving  the  difificulty.  Mr.  Kohn,  when 
he  was  here,  stated  that  he  felt  that  everybody  was 
entitled  to  his  own  home  as  much  as  everj'body  was 
entitled  to  an  education,  that  the  ownership  of  a  home 
was  as  essential  to  good  citizenship  as  was  a  good 
education,  and  that  perhaps  it  might  be  necessary  to 
finance  home  building  in  the  same  way  that  public  educa- 
tion   is    financed. 

The  best  way  to  approach  the  subject  of  small  house 
plans  is  to  follow  the  experience  of  the  Minnesota  Chap- 
ter, which  is  now  incorporated  and  doing  business  sell- 
ing plans.  It  has  been  selling  plans  for  about  one 
month,  and  at  the  present  time  sells  from  one  to  three 
sets  of  plans  a  day.  The  Minnesota  Chapter  originally 
decided  to  incorporate  and  produce  small  house  plans, 
institute  advertising  campaigns,  and  sell  the  plans  by 
mail  and  over  the  counter  through  a  small  paid  organi- 
zation. Before  this  was  in  operation  the  Southern  Pine 
Association  asked  them  to  produce  100  dififerent  plans 
and  work  up  a  bungalow  book.  This  immediately  gave 
the  Minnesota  group  a  client  and  a  good-sized  job. 
The  plans  were  produced  and  the  book  issued,  the 
Southern  Pine  Association  paying  all  costs  in  connection 
with  the  book  and  the  Minnesota  group  bearing  the 
expense  of  producing  the  fourth-scale  drawings.  The 
expense  of  producing  these  drawings  amounted  to  about 
$35,000,  which  they  expect  to  get  back  from  the  sale  of 
repeat  orders  for  plans.  They  have  been  running  for  a 
little  more  than  a  month  now  and  orders  for  plans  are 
coming  in  at  the  rate  of  one  to  three  a  day.  The  South- 
ern Pine  Association  docs  the  advertising  in  various 
cities  where  it  has  agencies.  By  this  means  the  book 
and  plans   are   sold. 

The  expense  of  $35,000  to  the  Minnesota  group  for 
producing  drawings  represents  twice  the  drafting  time 
plus  80  per  cent  for  profit,  which  is  the  basis  upon  which 
men  are  to  be  paid  who  produce  plans.  Everybody  is 
to  be  paid  for  whatever  they  do  in  connection  with  the 
Small  House  Service  Bureau  plus  80  per  cent  profit,  pay- 
ment being  made  at  twice  the  drafting  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  to  be  no  profit  on  the  stock  of 
the  corporation  beyond  8  per  cent.  If  the  profit  should 
be  greater  than  8  per  cent,  the  excess  is  to  be  turned 
back  to  improve  the  service  or  reduce  the  selling  cost 
of  the  plans  to   the   purchasers. 

The    plans    and    the    book    were    produced    under    two 
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committees,  one  a  committee  on  design  and  the  other  a 
committee  on  sales,  as  I  remember  it.  The  Committee 
on  Design  first  works  out  a  program  of  the  number  of 
plans  that  it  wants  of  three-room,  four-room,  five-room 
and  perhaps  six-room  houses,  and  also  determines  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  plans  by  thumb  sketches. 
This  is  done  to  avoid  different  men  coming  in  with  dup- 
licate sketches.  A  complete  set  of  blue  prints,  specifica- 
tions, building  materials  and  contract  documents  are  sold 
for  the  average  price  of  $25.00 

Since  the  approval  of  the  Small  House  Service  Bureau 
for  the  United  States  by  the  Institute,  the  Service 
Bureau  has  been  incorporated  nationally.  Mr.  Edwin  H. 
Brown,  chairman  of  the  Institute  Committee  on  Small 
House  Plans,  has  been  appointed  the  first  president  of 
the  Bureau.  The  National  Bureau  is  divided  into  thir- 
teen Regional  Bureaus,  covering  the  entire  United  States, 
our  division,  being  known  as  the  North  Pacific  District, 
including  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho.  The  National 
Bureau  is  incorporated  along  the  same  lines  as  a  Re- 
gional Bureau.  The  Regional  Bureau  is  controlled  by  a 
board  of  directors  of  not  less  than  seven  and  not  more 
than  seventeen,  and  the  usual  officers.  There  is  to  be 
capital  stock  of  $50,000,  par  value  $100  each,  and  such 
part  paid  in  as  the  board  of  directors  may  direct.  The 
$50,000  of  stock  is  divided  into  two  kinds  of  shares, 
5()0  shares  of  voting  stock  and  tlic  remainder  non-voting 
stock.  The  voting  stock  is  held  by  architects  of  good 
standing  only,  no  architect  having  more  than  one  share. 
Non-voting  stock  may  be  held  by  anyone  interested. 
It  is  desirable  that  at  least  ten  shares  at  $100  each 
of  voting  stock  be  paid  up  before  the  incorporation  of 
any  Small  House  Service  Bureau.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  architect  members  be  members  of  the  Chapter 
or  Institute,  and  while  it  is  presumed  that  the  members 
of  the  Regional  Bureaus  will  be  largely  Chapter  mem- 
bers, still  the  Chapter  has  no  control  over  the  Regional 
Bureaus  except  through  the  Institute's  control  of  the  Na- 
tional  Bureau,   which   includes   all   the    Regional    Bureaus. 

The  organization  of  the  National  Bureau  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  Regional  Bureaus  except  the  National  Bureau 
does  not  produce  plans.  It  encourages  the  organization 
of  Regional  Bureaus  for  the  purpose  of  helping  persons 
of  limited  means  to  own  their  own  homes,  approves 
contracts  between  Regional  Bureaus  and  clients,  exe- 
cutes contracts  between  national  bodies,  controls  the 
national  publicity,  and  in  general  has  control  of  the 
Regional  Bureaus,  but  does  not  concern  itself  with 
their  work  only  as  the  Institute  concerns  itself  with 
the  work  of  the   Chapters. 

The  National  Bureau  is  to  have  a  board  of  directors 
of  not  less  than  three  or  more  than  twenty-seven,  and 
the  usual  officers.  Tliere  is  to  be  one  director  for  each 
Regional  Bureau  and  the  Institute  is  to  elect  one 
director  more  than  all  the  Regional  Bureaus.  By  this 
means  the  Institute  always  has  control  of  the  National 
Bureau. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  National  Bureau  is  to  be 
$50,000,  paid  up  as  may  be  determined  by  the  board  of 
directors,  composed  of  5,000  shares  at  $10.00  each.  One 
hundred  of  the  shares  of  stock  shall  constitute  the 
voting  stock  and  4,900  shares  non-voting  stock.  The 
voting  stock  of  the  National  Bureau  differs  from  the 
voting  stock  of  the  Regional  Bureau  in  that  in  the  stock 
of  the  National  Bureau  an  individual  may  have  as  many 
votes  as  he  has  shares  of  stock,  while  in  the  Regional 
Bureau    he    can    only    own    one    share    of    stock. 

Mr.  Sexsmith,  as  well  as  myself,  attended  the  pre- 
convention  meeting  on  Small  Houses.  He  also  stopped 
off  at  Minneapolis  and  looked  over  the  organization  of 
the  Regional  Bureau  and  will  tell  you  of  the  intimate 
operations. 

Mr.  Purcell  has  explained  to  you  in  detail  many  of 
the  features  of  this  program,  particularly  the  desirability 
of  the  formation  of  a  Regional  Bureau  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  All  of  us  know  that  it  is  part  of  the  archi- 
tect's job  to  help  work  out  the  existing  housing  prob- 
lems, and  I  believe  that  everyone  is  willing  to  help  to 
some  degree.  Here  is  an  opportunity  already  formed 
and  it  should  be  accepted  on  some  such  conditions  as 
are    given    later    on. 

(Continued   on   page   viii) 
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(Continued  from  page  20) 

Nearly  everybody  will  remember  the  efforts  the  Chap- 
ter has  made  previously  toward  helping  to  solve  the 
housing  problem  locally,  the  working  drawings  that 
were  made  and  exhibited  of  a  number  of  small  houses, 
and  the  assistance  given  to  the  More  Homes  Bureau 
during  the  war.  The  Chapter,  through  the  chairman  of 
its  Committee  on  Small  Houses,  was  also  able  to  give  a 
considerable  boost  toward  broadening  the  scope  of  the 
work  of  the  National  Bureau  just  organized.  Before 
the  convention,  your  chairman  was  in  consultation  with  " 
the  general  manager  of  the  West  Coast  Lumbermen's 
Association  with  the  idea  of  taking  on  the  West  Coast 
Lumbermen's  Association  as  a  client,  under  conditions 
similar  to  those  existing  between  the  Minnesota  Small 
House  Service  Bureau  and  the  Southern  Pine  Associa- 
tion. The  manager  informed  your  chairman  that  the 
Lumbermen's  Association  of  the  United  States  had  re- 
cently appropriated  $200,000  for  advertising  purposes  and, 
after  the  Small  House  Plans  Proposal  of  your  committee 
was  explained  to  him,  he  stated  that  he  considered  our 
proposal  the  best  form  of  advertising  for  their  organi- 
zation that  had  yet  been  submitted  to  him.  This  sounded 
encouraging  toward  the  getting  of  a  good  client  with 
funds  already  appropriated  for  the  matter  they  had 
in   hand. 

In  discussion  with  the  general  manager  of  the  West 
Coast  Lumbermen's  Association  it  developed  that  the 
whole  United  States  might  be  covered  as  readily  as  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  and  it  all  finally  resulted  in  the  chair- 
man of  your  Small  House  Committee  calling  upon  the 
general  manager  of  the  National  Lumbermen's  Associa- 
tion at  Washington,  D.  C,  through  the  means  of  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  the  general  manager  of  the  West 
Coast  Lumbermen's  Association  of  Seattle.  At  Washing- 
ton a  meeting  was  arranged  with  Mr.  Brown,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Institute's  National  Bureau,  and  with  Mr. 
Compton,  general  manpger  of  the  National  Lumbermen's 
Association,  and  your  chairman.  This  conference  resulted 
in    negotiations    being    immediately    opened    between    the 


National  Bureau  and  the  National  Lumbermen's  Associa- 
tion, looking  towards  a  national  agreement  between 
these  two  bodies  similar  in  character  to  the  more 
restricted  agreement  made  between  the  Minnesota  group 
and  the  Southern  Pine  Association.  This  arrangement 
results  in  the  National  Lumbermen's  Association  becom- 
ing a  client  of  the  Institute's  National  Bureau,  and  then 
the  financial  part  of  the  program  is  immediately  pretty 
much  taken  care  of — and  by  the  way— the  financial  ques- 
tion in  connection  with  the  Small  House  program  is  the 
most  difficult  one  to  solve.  If  such  a  national  agreement 
is  entered  into  the  plans  produced  by  the  National 
Bureau  would  be  distributed  through  the  organization 
of  the  National  Lumbermen's  Association,  which  reaches 
every  city,  town  and  village  in  the  United  States,  and 
every  prospective  home  builder  would  be  advised  through 
his  local  newspapers  of  the  work  of  the  Architects'  Small 
House  Service  Bureau  of  the  United  States,  Incorpo- 
rated, and  the  general  project  would  be  pushed  by  an 
organization  of  the  strength  and  ramification  of  the  Na- 
tional Lumbermen's  Association.  The  National  Bureau 
of  the  Institute  would  be  able  in  a  few  years  time  to 
make  its  impression  upon  the  domestic  architecture  of 
the  United  States.  Thus  by  one  negotiation  between  the 
two  national  bodies  the  greatest  problem  that  architects 
have  had  and  have  left  undone  will  be  advanced  toward 
a  desirable  solution  throughout  the  country. 
Respectfully    submitted, 

A.   H.  ALBERTSON,   Chairman. 


RICHMOND   PORCELAIN   PLANTS   GET   ORDERS 
REACHING  $8,000,000 

Richmond,  July  11. — Indicating  the  bright  prospects 
ahead  for  manufacturing  interests,  the  three  porcelain 
plants  operated  in  this  city  by  the  Pacific  Porcelain  Ware 
Company  have  orders  booked  ahead  that  will  necessitate 
enlargements  and  keep  them  running  full  blast  for  at 
least  two  years.  It  is  reported  that  orders  from  the 
Orient  and  Europe  total  $8,000,000.  These  are  the  only 
porcelain  plants   in    the   country   operating  to   capacity. 
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The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture 

f^»OST  interesting,  Ruskin's  "Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture." 
Perhaps  a  coincidence,  but  this  admirable  work  was  issued 
the  year  of  our  founding— 1849.  And  we  wonder  if  future 
generations  may  read  that  you  today  ar-e  developing  a  new 

order  of  architecture  that  will  make  the  eighth  of  Ruskin's  Seven 

Lamps. 


Your  problems  are  ours.  Yours  is  the  creative  genius  that  visions  for  those 
materially  inclined,  structures  that  shall  house  the  world  at  worship,  at  work,  at 
play — and  at  home.  Ours  to  make  for  you  products  that  shall  beautify  and  pre- 
serve vour  achievements. 


PIONEER  WHITE  LEAD  is  a  Fuller 
Product.  Master  and  journeymen  painters 
are  genuinely  pleased  when  you  specify 
Fuller's. 


PURE  COLORS  IN  OIL  when  bear- 
ing the  Fuller  label  have  been  used  so 
satisfactorily  that   comment  is   superfluous. 


SILKENWHITE  ENAMEL  is  made  by 
Fuller's.  A  most  alluring  product,  be- 
cause it  makes  such  admirable  treatments, 
both  in  the  Gloss  and   Eggshell  effects. 


FIFTEEN    FOR    FLOORS    is  Jndler's. 
Its  quick-drying,  durable,  beauty  of  finish, 
hot  and  cold   water  resisting  qualities  rec- 
ommend  it  for  most  serious  consideration. 


FORTY  FOR  FINISHING  is  Fuller's 
J^^inishing  Varnish,  and  will  outwear  any 
interior  varnish  on   the  market. 


FIFTY  FOR  FLATTING  is  Fuller's 
Varnish  that  produces  a  rubbed  efTect 
without   the  attendant  labor. 


We  wish  to  state  that  our  laboratories,  our  facilities  for  assist- 
ing you  with  your  Paint  and  Varnish  Questions  are  at  your  com-' 
mand.  San  Francisco  and  Northern  California  Architects  should 
avail  themselves  of  our  Test  Room  Department  Services  at  301 
Mission  Street.  Our  Branch  Managers  will  be  equally  glad  of  the 
opportunity    to    work    with    you. 


W.  p.  FULLER  &  CO. 


'Since  '49' 
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ENTRANCE    TO   MR.-^.    E.    E.    EASTON'S   HOUSE,    LOS    ANGELES 


DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA 


HENRY  H.  GUTTERSON 


During  the  last  few  years,  the  people  of 
the  Pacific  states,  and  particularly  of  Cali- 
fornia, have  had  a  peculiarly  great  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  their  domestic  architecture. 

With  the  constantly  growing  influx  of 
home  seekers  has  come  a  great  demand  for 
the  careful  study  of  the  home  and  its  en- 
virons. And  along  with  this  influx  has  come 
a  good  measure  of  talent — architects,  decora- 
tors, landscapers  and  artisans — to  put  new 
stimulus  into  the  situation.  Those  who  had 
guided  the  old  order  of  things  have  kept  such 
a  firm  hold  on  traditions  as  to  make  any  too 


radical  steps  impossible  while  the  newcomers 
with  their  fresh  vision,  enthusiasm  and  deter- 
mination to  succeed  in  the  land  of  their 
choice,  have  been  of  invaluable  aid  in  grasp- 
ing existing  precedents  and  conditions  and 
assisting  in  their  development.  The  com- 
bination has  been  most  fortunate,  and  the 
results  have  won  quick  and  universal  com- 
mendation throughout  the  country  as  is  testi- 
fied to  by  travelers  and  press  alike. 

It  is  no  more  than  natural  that  this  de- 
velopment in  domestic  settings  should  take 
place  in  California,  for  scenically,  climatic- 
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ally  and  even  socially  the  conditions  are  most 
iavorable.  These  very  conditions  have  at- 
tracted the  types  of  clients  and  advisers  who 
have  in  turn  grasped  the  significance  of  the 
conditions  and  developed  them.  The  great 
spaces  of  sea,  mountains,  valleys  and  deserts 
have  all  contributed  to  a  freedom  from  the 
restricting  conventionalities  of  the  older  com- 
munities and  helped  toward  a  spontaneity  and 
individuality  of  expression  that  is  most  de- 
lightfully refreshing. 

This  freedom  has  been  enhanced  by  the 
wonderful  climatic  conditions  that  so  uni- 
versally lure  people  out  of  doors  into  gar- 
dens that  can  be  enjoyed  and  worked  all  the 
year  round.  House  and  garden  are  lived  in 
as  a  unit  and  are  more  and  more  planned 
as  such  even  in  the  more  modest  homes. 
Patios,  open  to  the  sky,  function  as  living 
rooms,  pergolas  as  dining  rooms  and  porches 
as  sleeping  apartments  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  give  an  amplitude,  freedom  and  beauty  to 
home  that  is  far  more  difficult  to  achieve 
in  more  rigorous  climates. 
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These  foregoing  conditions  re-act  on  social 
conditions,  breaking  down  false  restrictions 
and  formalities  and  substituting  an  attractive, 
exuberant  out-in-the-open  type  of  com- 
munity life  that  is  producing  a  civic  better- 
ment through  free  and  friendly  co-operation 
and  a  striving  after  the  realization  of  ideals 
fostered  by  conditions. 

This  heritage  which  Californians  have, 
they  are  more  and  more  awake  to  as  their 
travels  or  new  comers  call  attention  to  exist- 
ing contrasts;  to  the  greater  problems  or  re- 
strictions of  other  portions  of  the  country. 
This  awakening,  especially  among  the  older 
residents,  to  their  great  good  fortune,  is 
bringing  with  it  a  new  and  wholesome  sense 
of  responsibility  for  the  future  of  their  herit- 
age, as  it  touches  the  outward  aspect  of 
things  and  their  social  progress.  This  factor 
has  contributed  largely  to  their  latter  day 
willingness  to  turn  resolutely  away  from  the 
strongly  individualistic  and  sometimes  rather 
self-centered  attitude  of  the  past  and  join 
hands  under  an  intelligent,  specially  trained 
leadership  toward  better  architecture  and  a 
more  cautious  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources effecting  that  architecture.  In  other 
words,    the  pioneer   days   are  over   and   that 
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indominable  spirit  of  those  days  to  which 
we  owe  so  much,  is  giving  place  to  the  more 
permanent,  constructive  work  for  the  future. 
Where  the  pioneer  in  the  vast,  rich,  new 
territory  was  dominated  by  the  natural  lux- 
uriance and  led  into  extravagant  methods  of 
attaining  his  own  hard-fought-for  goals, 
through  his  own  work;  now,  with  a  denser 
population,  with  the  roughest  preliminary 
work  done,  and  face  to  face  with  the  costs 
of  those  preliminaries  in  natural  beauties, 
there  is  an  anxiety  for  the  future  building 
coupled  with  a  gratitude  for  present  bless- 
ings that  promises  well  for  California's  tam- 
ing time  and  has  enabled  her  people  to  adopt 
the  ideals  of  New  England  along  with  the 
spontaneous  freedom  of  the  West. 

It  is  this  combination  that  has  been  adjust- 
ing itself  through  what  might  be  called  the 
transitional  period  of  architecture  in  Cali- 
fornia. That  period  is  not  completely  over 
but  there  are  everywhere  encouraging  signs 
and  those  who  are  sensitive  to  beauty  in 
architectural  design  and  structure  are  cer- 
tainly justified  in  their  hopes  that  a  more 
permanent  order  of  things  is  with  us,  and 
even  though  it  is  in  its  infancy  only,  it 
promises  much. 


And  how  thankful  we  can  be  that  the 
buildings  of  the  transitional  period  were  not 
expressed  in  permanent  materials!  As  it  is, 
we  find  ourselves  free  to  abandon  a  great 
mass  of  mediocrity.  It  is  easily  torn  down 
and  forgotten.  That  little  which  is  good 
can  be  and  will  be  preserved.  Generally 
speaking,  it  may  be  divided  into  two  groups 
— those  buildings  which  are  inherited  from 
the  early  Spanish  padres  and  those  which 
have  been  transplanted  more  directly  from 
New  England  or  Europe.  The  first  group 
provides  a  type  which,  especially  when  com- 
bined with  the  Mexican  or  Spanish  Colonial 
prototypes,  comes  nearest  to  being  indigenous 
and  is  therefore  for  historical,  sentimental 
and  practical  reasons,  a  proper  type  on  which 
to  base  the  future  building  of  the  native  sons. 
But,  for  those  countless  new  comers  there 
must  for  years  to  come  be  an  assimilation 
with  adaptations  of  other  styles  in  order  to 
give  those  from  afar  a  sympathetic  back 
ground.  This,  fortunately,  can  be  appropri- 
ately done,  as  scenicly  and  climatically,  Cali- 
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fornia  reproduces  the  best  in  many  lands  and 
as  long  as  she  is,  in  a  sense,  a  melting  pot 
socially,  the  architecture  should  express  that 
fact.  As  time  goes  on,  no  doubt,  the  people 
will  become  more  homogeneous  in  race  and 
back  ground  and  their  homes  will  then  take 
on  a  style  typifying  them  in  a  true  California 
architecture.  But  this  complete  unity  is  re- 
mote and  what  to  some  critics  seems  to  be 
confusion  in  the  present  use  of  many  styles 
and  variation  of  styles,  we  shall  have  with  us 
for  years  to  come;  and  properly  so,  since  to 
be  truthful  architecture  should  express  the 
people.  So,  one  might  look  at  the  present 
work  as  so  many  preliminary  studies  for  the 
more  permanent,  unified  architecture  of  the 
future.  And  surely  with  such  a  promising 
beginning,  that  future  looks  bright.  While 
it  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing 
that  perfection  is  in  sight  or  that  all  Califor- 
nians  have  awakened  to  the  possibilities  at 
hand,  the  leaven  is  very  vigorously  at  work. 

The  steady  improvement  in  quality  and 
the  great  growth  in  quantity  of  well  con- 
ceived homes  in  the  State  has  been  ably  por- 
trayed in  the  press  of  the  entire  country,  and 
this  forms  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  at- 
tractive advertising  mediums  possible.  Thus 
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the  architect,  interesting  himself  in  a  whole- 
hearted way  in  the  difficult  and  not  too  re- 
munerative problem  of  house  design  is  really 
doing  double  service  by  serving  both  client 
and  community. 

Especially  has  this  type  of  service  been 
of  value  in  Southern  California  where  the 
phenominal  growth  in  population  has  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  an  almost  unparalleled 
activity  in  the  production  of  real  homes.  The 
climatic  conditions  there  have  been  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  But  that  factor  alone 
could  not  persuade  so  many  of  the  tourist 
visitors  to  remain.  It  has  been  in  large  meas- 
ure the  captivating  quality  of  the  domestic 
architecture  and  the  ample  gardens  which 
has  imprinted  an  irradicable  picture  on  their 
minds  to  some  day  tempt  them  to  return  there 
to  live.  An  example  worthy  of  emulation, 
this! 

It  is  true  that  because  of  the  mildness  of 
the  climate,  these  southerners  have  been 
tempted  to  build  less  well  structurally  than 
one  would  like  in  many  instances.  It  is  true 
that  because  of  this  very  climate,  the  moving 
picture  world  has  centered  there  with  its 
great  influences  toward  extremes  in  pictur- 
esqueness  and  superficiality.     But  there  is  a 
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widening    circle    of    professional    men    and 
*  craftsmen    with    their    faces    turned    toward 
something  enduring,  who  are  achieving  real 
distinction  in  spite  of  these  influences. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  portray 
once  again  that  quality  which  is  linking  it- 
self so  definitely  with  California  and  attract- 
ing such  well-merited  commendation.  Both 
types  of  design,  that  from  the  Spanish  Colon- 
ial and  that  from  Old  and  New  England  are 
presented  herewith.  They  are,  however,  in 
spite  of  their  parentage  and  because  of  their 
freedom,  spontaneity  and  individuality,  truly 
Californian.  With  a  rapidity  hardly  equalled 
in  other  sections  of  the  country,  they  have 
achieved  their  gardened  settings.  If  a  few 
months  will  produce  Mrs.  Eastons'  house  and 
garden  and  a  few  years  those  of  Mr.  Eltinge 
and  Mr.  Pierpont  Davis,  what  promise  there 
is  for  their  more  mature  appearance! 

The  home  of  Pierpont  Davis,  Architect, 
expressing  as  it  does  his  background,  typifies 
the  charm  and  warmth  of  the  western  envir- 
onment embracing  the  eastern  precedents.  It 
is  of  inexpensive  construction  but  most  care- 
fully handled  as  to  detail,  proportion  and 
setting.    This  quality,  combined  with  the  am- 
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plitude  of  the  garden  gives  the  whole  con- 
ception a  most  satisfying  appearance.  It  is 
but  one  of  the  many  illuminating  achieve- 
ments of  this  man  and  his  associates. 

7'he  home  of  Mrs.  E.  E.  Easton  is  a  new 
house  falling  into  the  same  category.  It  still 
loses  much  for  want  of  a  mature  garden,  is  a 
bit  more  radical  in  treatment,  and  would  have 
gained  in  repose  if  the  chimney  stack  had 
been  tied  to  the  mass  of  the  house  by  a  small 
gabled  roof.  But  five  years  from  now  these 
points  will  be  appropriately  softened  with  the 
vines  and  shrubs  already  starting  and  a  most 
attractive  result  may  be  anticipated. 

The  other  houses,  belonging  to  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Halliday  and  Mr.  Julian  Eltinge  are  of  the 
more  indigenious,  Spanish  Colonial  type;  the 
one  a  very  simple  bungalow  embracing  its 
walled  garden  attractively,  the  other  a  more 
pretentious  home  making  an  appropriate  set- 
ting for  its  owner.  In  each  the  effect  of  qual- 
ity is  gained  with  tile  and  well-placed  en- 
richments. In  each  is  expressed  the  masterly 
and  rather  daring  work  of  the  new  order  of 
things  pointing  toward  a  true  California  do- 
mestic architecture. 
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THE  GARDEN  A/  OA/I/ 


ESTHER  MATSON 


The  garden  of  Julian  Eltinge  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  garden  as  oasis.  To  find  such 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  vast  city  like  Los  Angeles 
is  indeed  like  coming  upon  an  oasis  in  a 
sand-blov^n  desert.  Situated  just  outside  the 
city,  it  dominates  a  hill  overlooking  a  jewel- 
like lake,  with  beyond  views  of  range  upon 
range  of  ever-changing  mountains.  The 
beauty  of  it  is  so  unexpected  that  it  quite 
takes  one's  breath  away.  But  more  than  this 
the  place  is  inspirational  as  a  type  essentially 
befitting  the  garden-art  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Long  ago  Charles  Eliot  pointed  out  to  us 
the  fact  that  where  a  country  is  arid  and  its 
natural    scenery    wild    and    picturesque    the 


gardens,  which  are  confessedly  "humanized" 
and  personal  bits  of  the  scenery,  have  every 
reason  to  be  laid  out  with  formality  and 
every  excuse  to  contrast  as  vividly  as  possible 
with  the  outside  world. 

This  quality  of  contrast — this  apartness — 
is  the  very  keynote  of  the  mysterious  charm 
which  we  associate  with  the  world-famous 
garths  of  India,  of  Persia,  and  of  Spain — all 
lands  more  or  less  arid  and  all  wild  and  pic- 
turesque by  nature.  Historians  explain  the 
garden  kinship  that  exists  between  these 
countries  by  telling  us  that  each  fell  at  one 
period  or  another  of  its  course  under  the 
spell  of  the  beauty-loving  Moors.     Interest- 
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ing  is  it  to  reflect  how  now  in  a  distant  day 
and  in  a  far-distant  land  this  same  influence 
should  be  making  itself  felt  again.  Such  a 
pleasance  as  this  gives  us  proof;  and  it  sug- 
gests besides  that  we  are  not  in  the  midst  of 
a  mere  "aesthetic  revivaT'  but  of  a  real 
awakening  to  care  for  beauty. 

Happily  the  use  of  the  far-Eastern  style  of 
gardening  has  in  California  a  rational  basis, 
both  on  account  of  the  physical  character- 
istics of  the  state  and  on  account  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  early.  Spanish  colonists.  Many 
portions  of  the  Golden  State  have  an  almost 
uncanny  likeness  to  portions  of  Spain,  while 
both  the  laymen  and  the  religious  devotees 
who  left  such  a  strong  impress  on  the  land's 
early  story  brought  with  them  across  the  sea 
the  ideals  of  those  enclosed  gardens  and 
garden-courts  which  they  had  known  in  the 
mother-country,  and  which  in  their  turn  bore 
reminiscences  of  the  Orient. 

Whence  the  spell  of  those  gardens?     How 
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was  their  apartness  brought  about?  Sup- 
pose we  put  some  of  our  questions  to  the 
modern  example  before  us. 

First  of  all  then,  as  to  its  seclusion — see  to 
what  an  end  of  charm  that  is  secured  by 
means  of  walls,  of  vines,  of  boundary  trees 
and  shrubberies.  House  walls  and  garden 
walls,  tower  walls,  and  terrace  copings  sing- 
ing together,  there  we  have  it — translated 
into  a  Gradgrind  statement  of  principles,  all 
count  together,  the  house  and  garden  make  a 
unit  just  as  they  did  in  ancient  Persia,  just 
as  they  did  later  in  the  villas  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. This  house  is  close-knit  to  the  gar- 
den and  the  garden  to  the  house  alike  by  the 
house-plan,  by  the  garden  lay-out,  and  by 
the  various  architectural  accessories  of  the 
garden.  They  are  expressions  in  different 
media  of  an  identical  or  of  an  almost  iden- 
tical art-concept.     The  result — fairyland. 

Walls,  trees,  shrubs  and  close-trimmed 
hedges  co-operate  with  rare  success  to  isolate 
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this  spot  from  its  somewhat  heterogeneous 
immediate  surroundings  and  turn  it  into  a 
veritable  realm  of  enchantment.  All  the 
separate  features,  intriguing  in  themselves 
and  each  worth  study  for  some  special  ex- 
cellence, help  to  bring  about  the  desired  se- 
clusion and  give  a  pardonable  illusion  at 
the  same  time  of  absolute  distance  from 
everything  mundane.  We  are  reminded  of 
those  fairy  rings  on  the  grass  that  as  chil- 
dren we  all  used  to  believe  in. 

To  condescend  to  a  more  homely  figure  of 
speech,  this  isolation  may  be  compared  to  the 
way  we  use  a  frame  around  the  picture  on 
our  walls  within-doors.  The  frame,  we  say, 
makes  the  separate  beauties  of  the  picture 
count.  It  concentrates  our  attention  on  them 
and  sets  them  ofif.  Just  so  because  this  gar- 
den is  set  apart  our  enjoyment  of  it  is  con- 
centrated and  intensified.  We  discover  ten- 
fold more  delights  than  otherwise  we  might 
have   discovered    in    the    orderly   paths,    the 


happy  flights  of  steps,  in  the  softness  of  the 
green  turf,  in  the  brilliance  of  the  flower 
masses,  and  the  tropical  waving  of  papyrus 
fronds.  We  are  more  sensible  of  the  mas- 
terly disposition  of  the  plants  according  to 
the  different  levels,  and  more  appreciative  of 
the  mystery  of  the  water  and  its  reflections 
in  the  long  canal  that  marks  the  axis  of  the 
lowest  terrace  of  all  and  that  provides  its 
center  of  interest. 

The  longer  we  ponder  the  more  we  be- 
come convinced  of  the  value  of  co-ordination 
and  of  restraint.  We  are  glad  that  this  garth 
is  not  as  old  Sir  Francis  Bacon  put  it,  "too 
busie  of  workes."  There  are  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  architectural  accessories  many  and 
diverse,  rich  in  color  and  in  fancifulness. 
But  each  seems  to  have  a  real  reason  for 
being  and  all  together  they  do  not  clamor  for 
attention  nor  compete  in  interest  with  the 
horticultural  treasures  abounding  on  every 
side. 


THE  WATER  GARDEN  ON   THE   MIDDLE   TERRACE 
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We  realize  that  the  many  varieties  of 
plants  here  set  before  us  have  been  chosen 
not  merely  as  interesting  and  pleasing  speci- 
mens but  also  as  regards  their  adaptability 
to  ensemble  work.  Many  of  these  are  rare 
and  exotic,  many  again  are  fragrant  with 
homely  and  even  humble  association. 

We  revel  at  every  new  turn  in  some  new 
panoramic  view  and  note  in  what  a  royal 
fashion  the  house  dominates  the  garden  as 
that  in  its  turn  dominates  the  scene.  We  find 
that  the  vistas  which  stretch  so  invitingly 
outward,  make  only  the  more  surely  for  con- 
tent as  we  look  again  into  the  pleasance. 
The  regularity  of  the  plan  of  the  sunk  gar- 
den impresses  us  with  a  "sweet  reasonable- 
ness." The  richly  tiled  octagonal  fountain, 
the    trimness   of    the   clipped   cypress    hedge 
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with  its  orange  tree  accents,  the  wall  basin 
with  its  guarding  figures,  take  their  places 
in  the  scheme  but  do  not  obtrude  on  us.  This 
— so  we  come  finally  to  see — is  no  mere  oasis 
for  a  traveler  to  pass  through  after  all,  but 
a  place  for  a  man  to  dwell  in.  Striking  as 
it  does  a  note  of  splendor  that  carries  the 
fancy  to  Arabian  Night  dreams,  it  also  pos- 
sesses every  requirement  of  a  modern  garden. 
It  will  bear  the  day-light.  It  would  answer 
perfectly  to  the  ideal  of  one  recent  English 
writer,  John  Sedding  as  being  "full  of  inten- 
tion, full  of  pains  (without  showing  any), 
half  common-sense,  half  romance,"  though 
some  of  us  forgetting  the  rules  of  arithmetic 
might  amend  the  sentence  to  "half  common- 
sense"  yes,  but  also  full  three-quarters  ro- 
mance. 
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LIVING   ROOM 


DINING   ROOM 
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Plate    23 


DINING    ALCOVE 


LIVING    ROOM 
COTTAGE    ON    ESTATE    OF    MR.    PIERPONT    DAVIS. 
LOS    ANGELES.    CALIFORNIA  PIERPONT    DAVIS,    ARCHITECT 
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l^UIXG     liUO.M 


DINING   ROOM 
RESIDENCE    OF    MR.     PIERPONT    DAVIS 


LOS    ANGELES,    CALIFORNIA 


OWNER    AND    ARCHITECT 
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INTERIOR  DECORATION 


FIGURE   1 


A  LOUI/  XV  PANELED  ROOM 


(From    Bulletin     of 

Every  piece  of  decorative  art  to  gain  its 
full  value  should  be  seen  only  in  its  proper 
setting,  in  the  place  for  which  it  was  origin- 
ally designed  and  in  surroundings  created  by 
the  same  artistic  impulse.  The  true  sig- 
nificance of  its  design  can  become  apparent 
only  under  these  circumstances.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  the  freer  types  of  design 
whose  strongly  marked  stylistic  individuality 
will  of  necessity  contrast  violently  with  ob- 
jects of  a  different  genre  and  result  in  a  dis- 
cord which  discredits  both  types.  Here  lies 
one  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  disfavor  in 
which  the  art  of  mid-eighteenth  century 
France  is  held  by  many  who  know  it  only 
through  scattered  examples,  having  lacked 
the  opportunity  of  seeing,  as  it  were,  a  com- 
plete design  unit. 


Metropolitan    Museum) 

It  is  to  satisfy  this  need  and  to  give  an 
appropriate  setting  for  a  part  of  the  Hoent- 
schel  Collection  that  the  Museum  through 
the  further  generosity  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
has  recently  acquired  the  woodwork  of  a 
room  of  the  period  of  Louis  XV'.  The  panel- 
ing has  been  installed  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  Morgan  Wing  (fig  1).  In  its  original 
position  the  woodwork  probably  made  the 
four  walls  of  a  room,  but  the  exigencies  of 
installation  have  necessitated  a  three-sided 
arrangement  with  the  omission  of  the  alcove 
enframement  which  is  on  exhibition  close 
by.  It  is  impossible  to  say  just  what  the 
original  arrangement  was,  but  the  presence 
of  an  alcove,  about  ten  feet  in  width,  would 


^It  occupies  an  alcove  13  ft.,  3  in.  deep  and  21  feet  wide. 
The  woodwork  is  14  feet,  1  incli  high  from  floor  to  spring  of 
cove. 
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suggest  that  it  was  a  bedroom.  At  the  per- 
iod, even  among  the  lesser  society,  the  latter 
was  used  largely  for  reception  purposes, 
which  would  explain  a  treatment  somewhat 
over-elaborate  according  to  modern  ideas, 
as  may  be  seen  by  glancing  at  any  of  the 
numerous  engravings  of  domestic  interiors 
published  during  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  woodwork  comes  from  a  house  in  the 
Rue  Thorigny,  Paris,  which  is  said  once  to 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  Madame  de 
Pompadour.  Thus  it  comes  from  the  quar- 
ter of  the  Marais,  occupied  in  general  dur- 
ing the  period  by  the  lesser  nobility  and  the 
richer  bourgeoisie,  or  upper  middle  class, 
and  it  was  probably  for  a  family  of  the  latter 
class  that  the  room  was  made,  somewhere 
between  the  years  1740  and  1750.  We  can- 
not of  course  judge  such  a  room  by  the  ulti- 
mate standard  of  the  princely  work  at  Ver- 
sailles carried  out  by  Verberckt  and  the 
brothers  Rousseau,  or  even  by  the  gorgeous 
decoration  of  the  Hotels  de  Rohan  and  Sou- 
bise  in  the  same  quarter.  Too  often,  how- 
ever, we  are  blinded  by  the  superlative  qual- 
ities of  creations  of  this  type,  which  are  of 
course  few  in  number,  and  fail  to  see  and 
appreciate  the  quality  of  the  work  done  to 
supply  the  needs  of  a  slenderer  purse  and 
humbler  taste.  The  new  room  is  a  good 
example  of  this  latter  type  and  shows  to  what 
a  degree  of  excellence  the  better  class  of 
popular  work  had  attained  at  this  date,  fol- 
lowing in  its  own  way  the  tradition  and  de- 
veloping standard  of  the  court. 

The  architects  of  the  day  furnished  for 
the  smaller  work  oftentimes  but  the  slightest 
indication  of  the  interior  treatment  of  the 
rooms.  These  were  completed  by  the  "menu- 
sier"  who  was  both  carpenter  and  carver, 
either    from   the   verbal    instructions    of    the 
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FIGURE    3 


FIGURE    2 


designer  or  following  his  own  invention  stim- 
ulated by  the  various  engraved  designs  pub- 
lished for  this  purpose.  This  free  method 
tended  to  develop  the  individuality  and 
judgment  of  the  worker  and  is  responsible  in 
a  great  measure  for  the  piquancy  and  unique 
charm  of  the  work. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare the  present  woodwork  with  the  plates  in 
the  "Traite  du  beau  essentiel  dans  les  arts," 
by  Charles  Etienne  Briseux,'  published  in 
1752,  probably  somewhat  after  this  room  was 
completed.  Of  the  two  small  reproductions 
given  here,  the  more  elaborate  (fig.  2)  is 
known  to  be  from  the  above  work,  and  shows 
a  mirror-head  treatment  very  close  in  both 
motive  and  design  to  the  corresponding  de- 
tail in  the  room  (fig  5).  There  is  the  same 
juxtaposition  of  short,  crisp  curves.,  a  sparing 
use  of  the  rocaille,  and  an  almost  identical 
garlanded  vase  with  its  supporting  cartouche 
impinging  on  the  glass  of  the  mirror.  The 
designer  of  the  second  of  these  two  reproduc- 
tions (fig.  3)  is  unfortunately  unknown, 
though  from  the  similarity  of  the  engraving 
and  design,  it  might  well  be  part  of  the  same 
work.  In  general  design  this  is  even  closer 
to  the  Museum  example  and  is  evidently  the 
solution    of    an    identical    problem. 

In  nearly  all  the  designs  in  this  work  of 

'Charles  Etienne  Briseux,  architect  and  writer  on  architec- 
tural theory  born  at  Baume  les  Dames,  Franche  Comt$,  in 
1680,  died  at  Paris  in   1754. 
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Briseux  the  same  feeling  of  scale,  of  com- 
position, and  of  design  idea  occurs,  showing 
quite  a  characteristic  individual  style.  This 
character,  in  its  slight  tendency  to  heaviness 
of  ornament,  occurs  very  evidently  in  the 
major  panels  of  the  room  and  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  less  agreeable  features  of  the  design. 
In  its  original  state,  however,  with  the 
mouldings  picked  out  in  gold  against  a  light 
neutral  tone  background,  this  may  not  have 
been  so  apparent,  as  a  strongly  marked  di- 
vision between  the  glass  and  painted  sur- 
faces may  have  been  necessary  in  the  design. 
The  rather  unusual  forms  of  the  door-head 
and  the  overdoor  panels,  while  finding  no 
absolute  parallel  in  the  Briseux  engravings, 
show  clearly  the  same  feeling  and  spirit.  In- 
ternal evidence  of  this  sort  is  rather  slender 
basis  to  warrant  a  statement  that  Briseux 
was  the  architect,  as  similar  forms  and  mo- 
tives appear  also  in  other  contemporary  en- 
gravings. Such  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of 
probability,  however,  as  Briseux  was  a  prac- 
tising architect,  being  known  to  have  built 
a  hotel  in  the  Montmartre  district  for  the 
Fermier  General  d'Augny,  besides  being  the 
author  of  several  architectural  treatises  which 
gave  him  considerable  contemporary  repu- 
tation. 

While  keeping  the  same  feeling,  the  plates 
in  Briseux's  publication  all  show  a  style 
slightly  more  advanced  than  that  of  the  room 
and  were  probably  the  result  of  some  years 
of  previous  experiment  in  practice,  doing 
work  which  must  have  had  a  strong  resemb- 
lance to  that  of  the  Museum  acquisition  and 
at  the  same  probably  exercising  a  consider- 
able influence  over  his  contemporaries,  both 
professional  and  craft.  This  seems  sufficient 
justification  in  any  case  for  placing  the  room 
in  the  style  of  Briseux  as  representative  of 
the  more  restrained  and  architectonic  school 
which  opposed  the  excesses  of  Meissonnier 
and  is  far  more  typical  of  the  general  culti- 
vated taste  of  the  period. 

From    the    standpoint    of    design    alone    a 


great  deal  can  be  learned  from  the  study 
of  such  examples,  where  the  essentials  in  the 
design  are  not  obscured  by  elaborate  details. 
In  this  piece  the  delicate  vigor  of  the  work 
in  the  small  panels,  especially  the  pilaster 
strips,  is  worth  careful  examination.  As  in 
the  best  work  of  the  period,  harmony  is  ob- 
tained largely  by  the  careful  adjustment  of 
curved  lines  of  the  same  scale  arranged  in 
balanced  series.  Each  design  unit  is  thus 
composed  of  a  number  of  opposed  move- 
ments, no  one  overwhelming  the  other,  but 
rather  each  converting  its  neighbor  in  turn, 
resulting  in  a  whole  static  in  effect  but  dy- 
namic in  quality.  The  subtlety  and  delicacy 
with  which  this  idea  is  carried  out  forms  the 
basis  of  excellence  in  all  work  of  this  period 
The  eye  is  led  swiftly  from  point  to  point 
and  never  permitted  to  be  bored,  but  on  the 
other  hand  never  permitted  to  be  distressed 
by  unmeaning  violence. 

— M.  R.  R. 


WILLCOX    HONORED 

W.  R.  B.  Willcox,  witli  offices  in  the  Empirte  building, 
Scatlic,  has  returned  to  the  city  after  a  month  spent  in 
the  East  and  Middle  West.  He  was  honored  in  being 
the  first  juror  chosen  by  the  Kansas  City  Commission 
to  pass  upon  the  relative  merits  of  a  nation-wide  com- 
petition for  the  erection  of  a  peace  or  liberty  memorial. 
Architect  Willcox  was  secretary  to  the  commission  and 
drew  the  reportt.  The  award  was  made  to  H.  Van 
Buren  Magonigle  of  New  York  City.  A  new  method 
of  selecting  jurors  was  adopted.,  The  commission  chose 
one  juror,  out-of-town  competitors  one  and  local  com- 
petitors one.  These  three  jurors  selected  a  fourth  and 
the  Kansas  City  Commission  a  fifth.  The  work  was 
passed  upon  by^  the  jurors  without  any  of  the  members 
knowing  the  men.  The  time  given  for'  the  preparation 
of  drawings,  which  period  was  from  February  15  to 
June  24,  had  more  than  half  expired  before  the  jurors 
were  chosen.  Not  more  than  $500,000  of  the  $1,500,000 
fund  subscribed  by  the  citizens  of  Kansas  City  for  the 
purpose  is  to  be  expended  upon  utilitarian  structures 
to  scrlve  the  purposes  of  yeterans  of  the  war,  leaving 
$1,000,000  to  be  used  in  constructing  a  monument  entirely 
of   an   idealistic  nature    commemorating   peace. 


INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITION  NOVEMBER  9TH  TO 
DECEMBER  lOTH 

The  Central  Bureau  of  San  Francisco  organizations 
recently  announced  that  the  date  for  the  Industrial  and 
Civic  Exposition  is  November  9th  to  December  10th  in 
the  Civic  Auditorium.  It  was  only  through  the  loyal 
San  Francisco  spirit  of  two  large  oi^ganizations  which 
had  engaged  the  auditorium  for  dates  in  November  that 
the  Central  Bureau  was  able  to  obtain  the  auditorium 
for  the  exposition  which  forms  a  vital  part  of  the  San 
Francisco  program  of  Dr.  B.  M.  Rastall,  industrial 
engineer   for    the    San    Francisco    Chamber   of   Commerce. 

The  two  organizations  which  gave  way  and  postponed 
their  dates  were  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West 
which  had  planned  to  hold  a  bazaar  in  November  for 
homeless  children  and  the  Mystic  Shriners,  who  had 
chosen  a  date  in  the  same  month  for  their  annual  ball. 
Both  recognizing  the  essential  importance  of  the  exposi- 
tion to  San  Filancisco's  advancement,  waived  their  prior 
rights  to  the  use  of  the  auditorium  so  that  the  exposi- 
tion might  have  four  clear  weeks  for  its  educational  pur- 
poses. 


FIGURE  5 


SAMPLES   AND    CIRCULARS   WANTED 

G.  F.  Ashley,  formerly  with  Palmer  and  Hornbostel 
of  New  York,  requests  samples  and  catalogues,  espe- 
cially from  western  firms,  for  his  newly  opened  offices, 
First    National    Bank   Building,    Oakland,    Calif. 
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NEW    FACTORY    OP    THE    PACIFIC    MANIFOLDING    BOOK    COMPANY,    EMERYVILLE,    CAL. 


I 


A  WARNING  FROM  STATE  SENATOR  ROMINGER 

Editor, 

Building   Review, 
San   Francisco,   Cal. 
Dear   Siri: 

Because  there  should  be  built  up  throughout  the  coun- 
try a  very  firm  intention  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
limit  government  expenditures,  both  within  the  nation 
and  the  state,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  calling  your 
attention  to  the  very  serious  financial  condition  which 
California  faces  during  the  next  two  years,  in  the  hope 
that  any  proposed  new  projects  requiring  funds  may  be 
at  least  delayed  until  it  is  possible  to  cut  down  some 
of  the  enormous  expenditures  and  consequent  taxes  with 
which    California    is    faced. 

I  am  rather  of  the  opinion,  if  a  real  appreciation  is 
had  in  California  as  to  what  our  financial  condition 
really  is,  that  there  will  be  an  even  stronger  reaction 
against  the  expenditure  of  funds  than  there  is  at  the 
priesent  time.  Frankly,  the  condition  is  very  serious,  and 
I  believe  that  the  facts   should  be  widely  disseminated. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  under  the  provisions  of  the 
King  Tax  Bill  California  will  collect  from  corporations, 
banks,  insurance  companies  and  franchises  the  largest 
state  tax  in  history,  the  state  has  entered  upon  a  new 
fiscal  year  confronted  with  a  constructive  deficit  of 
more  than  $2,917,845.25  for  the  biennial  period.  This  is 
shown  by  a  recapitulation  made  of  all  the  apportionment 
measures  passed  by  the  legislature  and  signed  by  Gov- 
ernor Stephens,  which   total  $91,690,326.09. 

A  deduction  of  $2,635,000  from  this  figure,  however, 
should  be  made  because  this  amount  of  money  auth- 
orized by  the  present  legislature  will  be  paid  in  future 
years.  This  leaves  a  net  authorized  incumbrance  on 
revenues  and  surplus  for  the  present  two  year  period 
of   some    $89,000,000. 

The  total  estimate  of  revenue  for  the  general  fund  is 
less  than  $80,000,000,  while  the  budget  estimate  of  sur- 
plus totals  $7,000,000,  with  a  possible  under  estimate  of 
possibly  a  million  more,  and  therefore  provides  the 
state  government  with  total  funds  for  the  next  two  years 
of  $87,000,000,  which  leaves  a  constructive  deficit  of  at 
least  $2,000,000. 

The  King  Tax  Bill  is  estimated  by  the  State  Board 
of    Equalization    to    bring    in    $33,954,544.85,    during    1921, 


as    against    $22,342,961.66    last    year,    or    an    increase    of 
more   than   $11,600,000. 

As  a  result  of  this  condition,  and  faced  with  the 
knowledge  that  no  additional  taxes  can  be  raised  from 
the  corporations  foil  at  least  two  years,  and  with  the 
fact  that  the  people  of  California  will  certainly  not 
stand  for  any  additional  taxation  upon  private  property, 
the  state  of  California  faces  a  period  in  which  state  of- 
ficers and  legislators  must  realize  once  and  for  all  that 
retrenchment  in  state  expenditures  must  be  made,  and 
that  new  projects  requiring  expenditures  will  not  be 
tolerated  by  the  voters. 

As  a  result  of  this  condition,  there  is  very  little  chance 
that  the  coming  special  session  of  the  legislature  will 
be  permitted  on  will  for  one  minute  desire  to  consider 
any  legislation  whatsoever  requiring  the  expenditure  of 
funds. 

It  is  also  equally  certain  that  the  people  should  look 
with  extreme  disfavor  upon  any  proposed  additional 
bond  issues. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  this  fact  strikes  directly  at 
the  power  development  program  of  the  League  of  Muni- 
cipalities, for  there  seems  to  be  no  chance  for  the  setting 
up  of  any  additional  board  or  bureau  in  California  hav- 
ing  to  do   with    the   floating  of  state  bond  issues. 

It  has  become  more  and  more  evident  during  the  last 
sixty  days  that  some  plan  is  to  be  proposed  for  develop- 
ment of  power  within  California,  founded  upon  financial 
co-operation  by  the  state  with  various  cities  in  carrying 
the  financial  burden  of  this  development,  and  inasmuch 
as  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  is  the  larlgest  holder  of  power 
sites  in  California,  and  would  probably  be  the  first  to 
use  the  state  bonding  capacity  for  the  development  of 
power  in  the  High  Sierras  for  the  city's  own  selfish 
benefit,  any  chance  for  the  carrying  of  even  an  initia- 
tive measure  looking  toward  the  establishment  of  a  state 
power   bureau    seems   impossible    of   passage. 

Nor  is  this  all.  There  are  innumerlable  additional  ex- 
penditures urged  and  to  be  urged  to  eat  up  the  tax 
payers'  money.  There  are  road  bonds,  building  bonds, 
irrigation  bonds,  with  others  too  numerous  to  mention, 
and  I  am  calling  your  attention  to  only  one  specific  case 
simply  in  order  that  the  facts  as  to  California's  financial 
condition  may  be  bnought  very  thoroughly  before  the 
people. 

Yours   sincerely, 

J.    A.    Rominger. 
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MR.    W.    C.    ALBERGER'S    RESIDENCE,    PIEDMONT.    CAL. 


UNIVERSITY     OF    CALIFORNIA    EXTENSION 

DIVISION 

Courses  in  Spanish,  Italian,  French  and  Japanese 
are  to  be  started  in  San  Francisco  by  the  Extension 
Division  of  the  University  of  California,  during  the  week 
beginning  Monday,  August  15th.  During  the  same  week 
there  will  also  be  classes  opened  in  electricity,  auto  shop 
work  for  men,  machine  shop  work,  and  auditing,  accord- 
ing to  the  announcement  from  the  San  Francisco  office, 
140  Kearny  street,  where  registrations  are  being  received 
for   the   University   extension   classes. 

The   language   classes  meet  as   follows: 

Spanish — Elementary  and  intermediate,  at  1337  Sutter 
street,  Monday,  August  15  at  7  and  8  o'clock  respec- 
tively. The  classes  meet  on  Monday  and  Wednesday 
evenings.  On  Friday  evening,  August  19,  at  7  o'clock, 
a  class  in  Commercial  Spanish  will  be  started  by  T.  S. 
Romero,   the  instructor. 

French — -Elementary  and  intermediate  classes.  Abbe 
Henri  Langlard,  instructor,  will  begin  Wednesday  eve- 
ning, August  17,  at  7  and  8  o'clock  respectively.  These 
courses  will  be  held  at  1337  Sutter  street.  An  advanced 
course  in  French  will  begin  Friday  evening,  August  19, 
at    7    o'clock. 

Italian--U.  P.  Maggctti,  instructor,  elementary  on 
Monday  evening  at  7,  intermediate  Thursday  c\'cning  at 
7,  at   1337   Sutter  street. 

Japanese — Elementary  at  6:30  and  intermediate  at 
7:30  p.   m.,  Thursday,  August   18,  at   1337   Sutter  street. 


CHAS.    W.    McCALL,    AKCHITEC 


A  class  in  auditing,  Judson  Krueger,  instructor,  meets 
at   1337   Sutter  street,   Friday,  August   19,  at  7:30   p.   m. 

University  of  California  Extension  classes  in  machine 
shop  work,  electricity  and  other  technical  subjects,  are 
announced  by  the  San  Francisco  office,  140  Kearny 
street,  as  beginning  during  the  last  two  weeks  in  August. 

The  machine  shop  course  is  the  first  to  start  opening 
on  Monday  evening,  August  15,  at  the  San  Friancisco 
Polytechnic  High  School,  with  Ralph  Weaver  as  the  in- 
structor. This  class,  which  will  meet  on  Monday  and 
Wednesday  evenings  at  7,  is  open  to  all  persons  inter- 
ested in  advancement  as  machinists.  The  instruction 
is  entirely  individual,  the  work  being  assigned  to  the 
student  according  to  his  capabilities,  be  he  an  appren- 
tice or  a  master  machinist  seeking  instruction  on  some 
intricate  machine   shop  problem. 

Classes  in  electricity  start  Tuesday  evening,  August 
16,  at  the  Polytechnic  High  School,  undcrl  instruction  by 
A.  L.  Jordan.  Classes  in  both  direct  and  alternating 
current  electricity  will  be  held.  On  the  same  evening 
a  class  in  auto  shop  work  starts  at  the  Cogswell  Auto 
School,    Folsom   and   Twenty-sixth    streets. 

The  University  Extension  course  in  the  Diesel  engine 
opens  Monday,  August  22nd,  at  1337  Sutter  street.  This 
is  an  intensive  study  of  marine  and  stationary  installa- 
tions and  is  given  by  C.  G.  A.  Rosen.  On  August  30 
a  class  in  Shop  arithmetic  will  start  at  1337  Sutter 
street. 
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LIVING    ROOM,    DR.    CLARKE'S    RESIDENCE,    OAKLAND,    CAL. 

THE  POWER  PROBLEM 

By    F.    P.    GREGSON 
Traffic  Manager,  Associated  Jobber|3  of  Los  Angeles 

Both  the  railroads  and  steamship  lines  have  announced 
certain  rate  cuts  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic 
coasts,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  rail  and  water 
competition   in   the   future   will  be  a  very   real   thing. 

At  the  same  time,  officers  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  have  just  completed  a  tour  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  gathering  data  concerning  railroad  rates. 
It  would  be  a  point  of  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mission's Valuation  Department  to  study  the  question  of 
electrification  of  roads,  for,  if  the  railroads  reaching 
the  Pacific  Coast  are  still  not  to  lose  business  through 
increased  competition  with  our  new  merchant  marine, 
the  operative  costs  of  the  railroads  themselves  must 
be  reduced — and  this  not  entirely  through  a  reduction 
in  wage   scale. 

One  of  the  most  important  items  of  expense  and 
one  that  could  ultimately  be  reduced  with  far  reach- 
ing and  beneficial  results  to  the  nation  as  well  as  the 
railroads  themselves  in  the  cost  of  propelling  power, 
i.  e.,  of  coal  and  fuel  oil.  Approximately  one-third  of 
the  entire  operating  cost  of  American  carriers  goes 
to   these    items. 

The  fuel  oil  consumed  by  our  railroads  during'  1920 
was  about  42  million  barrels.  This  tremendous  tonnage 
is  ofttimes  hauled  900i  miles  before  it  is  made  use  of 
as  motive  power  in  locomotives.  The  proportions  of 
fuel,  both  coal  and  oil,  in  the  total  tonnage  movement 
of  the  railroads  are  astounding.  The  coal  haul  alone  is 
more  than  double  that  of  the  agricultural  harvest  and 
the    ore,    steel    and    lumber    haul    combined. 

Why  haul  millions  of  tons  of  coal  and  oil  by  railroads 
at  50  miles  per  day  when  we  can  send  its  equivalent 
180,000  miles   a   second  by  high  tension   current  to   points 
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of  consumption?  Why  haul  an  immense  tonnage  of 
fuel  700  miles  to  Chicago,  or  1000  miles  to  Kansas 
City,  or  a  similar  distance  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to 
Winslow  and  Albuquerque?  In  the  Southwest,  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  the  inter-mountain  region  hydro- 
electric power  must  eventually  be  substituted  for  the 
large   quantities   of   oil   now  consumed  by  the   railroads. 

Electricity  from  the  Colorado  River,  the  Sierras  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains  must  in  the  end  be  used  not  only 
to  reduce  the  operating  costs  of  the  railroads  and  cancel 
unnecessary  coal  and  oil  movement  on  the  much  over- 
burdened transportation  system,  but  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  concomitant  reduction  in  the  cost  of  fuel  by 
releasing  to  the  markets  millions  of  barrels  of  oil  and 
large  amounts  of  coal  to  be  used  in  industrial  enter- 
prises,    the    navy    and    the    merchant    marine. 

Two-thirds  of  the  entire  production  of  oil  is  used  to 
create  energy  for  transportation.  The  supply  of  coal 
and  oil  is  not  inexhaustible.  Our  western  fields  will  not 
be  able  in  the  future  to  produce  oil  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  railroads,  the 
navy,  the  merchant  marine  and  the  industrial  enterprises 
directly    dependent    upon    oil 

That  electricity  will  cheapen  railway  operation  is  seen 
from  the  following  example:  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  line  is  the  first  to  have  electrified  440 
miles  of  its  main  line  running  through  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Montana.  The  cost  of  running  a  train  of 
3,600  tons  in  this  region,  figuring  on  the  basis  of  pre- 
war prices,  is  computed  at  $1.26  per  train-mile  when 
propelled  by  steam,  and  45c  when  moved  by  electricity; 
therefore,  according  to  this  example,  a  saving  of  81  per 
cent.  It  follows  that  with  lower  lines  grades  than 
in  Montana  the  saving  would  be  even  greater.  Further- 
more,   an    electric    motor    will    run    300   'miles    without    a 

(Continued   on  page   39) 
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THE    SUMMER    HOUSE    IK   MR.    PIEKPONT    DAVIS'S    GARDEN 
LOS   ANGELES,    CALIFORNIA 


After  every  great  war,  feelings  of  love 
and  sorrow,  of  pride  and  gratitude,  prompt 
peoples  to  erect  monuments  that  the  memory 
of  their  sons'  deeds  may  not  perish  from  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

One  of  the  most  noble  and  ambitious  of 
these  memorials  has  recently  been  decided 
upon  by  Kansas  City.  Through  a  well-con- 
ducted competition  the  city  has  accepted  H. 
Van  Buren  Magonigle's  designs  for  a  civic 
center,  on  the  high  plateau  adjacent  to  its 
Union  Station. 

Like  the  major  theme  of  a  symphony, 
there  rises  above  the  mass  of  buildings  and 
blufT  a  lofty,  slender  tower.  In  effect  it  is 
a  pyre,  for  a  perpetual  flame  is  to  burn  at 
its  crest,  "The  Flame  of  Inspiration,  guard- 
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ed  by  the  Spirits  of  Courage,  Honor,  Patriot- 
ism and  Sacrifice,  burning  forever  upon  an 
altar  high-erected  in  the  skies,  a  pillar  of 
cloud  by  day,  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night.  *  *  * 
This  great  aesthetic  center,  serenely  poised 
on  its  hill  in  the  city's  daily  life,  with  the 
Memorial  standing  at  its  Gates,  will  be  a 
constant  reminder  of  the  dominance  of  the 
things  of  the  spirit." 

Impelled  by  this  proof  of  another  western 
city's  spirit  of  patriotism,  it  is  pertinent  to 
inquire  what  the  progress  may  be  with  San 
Francisco's  War  Memorial.  The  loud  out- 
cries which  proclaimed  its  beginnings  have 
died  away.  The  plans  of  its  promoters  are 
veiled  in  mystery.  \yhy  cannot  we  profit  by 
Kansas  City's  experience,  and  emulate  her 
success  in  realizing  so  fine  an  ideal? 
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change,  while  nine  steam  locomotives  would  be  used 
to  traverse  the  same  distance  on  mountainous  regions. 
Electrification  will,  therefore,  mean  a  saving  in  the  cost 
ot  motive  power,  in  rolling  stock,  in  wear  and  tear, 
in   shops   and   equipment,   in    repairs  and   in   man   power. 

Remembering,  therefore,  that  electricity  is  cheaper  for 
railway  operation  than  coal  and  fuel  oil,  and  remember- 
ing that  in  this  section  of  the  country  (on  the  Pacific 
Coast)  fuel  oil  is  almost  exclusively  used  for  motive 
power  of  locomotives — the  Santa  Fc,  for  example,  hav- 
ing used  on  its  entire  line  during  1920  three  tons  of 
oil  to  one  of  coal — it  will  be  appreciated  what  a  tre- 
mendous revolution  in  transportation  and  a  benefit  to 
the  country  the  generation  of  hydno-electric  power  and 
the   substitution   of  it  for   fuel    oil   would   be. 

The  present  waste  in  tonnage  movement  is  contribut- 
ing to  the  high  cost  of  restricting  tonnage  space  for 
soil  products,  by  absorbing  a  great  amount  of  man 
power  which  would  profitably  turn  to  other  occupa- 
tions, and  by  being  the  principal  cause  of  the  perma- 
nent  wear  and   tear  of  our   railroads. 

A  good  deal  of  the  movement  of  coal  is  contempo- 
raneous with  the  transfer  of  the  harvest.  A  free  avenue 
for  rapid  transportation  of  soil  products,  particularly  in 
season,  would  undoubtedly  reduce  the  cost  of  living. 
The  cultural  cost  of  tree  fruits,  for  example,  is  a  con- 
stant figurte,  the  packing  cost  varies  only  slightly,  but 
the  cost  of  transport  is  the  largest  item  of  expense  in 
the   marketing   of    California    products. 

Tt  is  clear  that  when  electrification  of  the  railroads 
reduces  terminal  expenses — and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  reduction  would  be  about  50  per  cent  or  more — it 
follows  that  railnoad  rates  would  be  reduced  by  a  similar 
proportion,  which  in  turn  would  reflect  on  the  cost  of 
living. 


The  generation  of  hydro-electric  power  will  not  only 
be  a  boon  to  the  railroads,  but  to  other  enterprises  as 
well.  Public  utility  power  plants  in  this  country  con- 
sumed in  production  of  electrficity  during  the  year  1920, 
13,090,000  barrels  of  fuel  oil.  Of  the  total  production 
of  43,900,000,000  kilowatt  hours,  62.4  per  cent  was  gen- 
erated by  fuel  oil,  and  37.6  per  cent  by  water  power, 
when  the  total  ICiO  per  cent  should  be  and  could  be 
produced    by    water    power. 

The  problem  of  securing  hydro-electric  power  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  California  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial interests  as  well  as  to  the  railroads.  Finan- 
ciers, investors  and  the  public  at  large  must  lend  their 
aid,  if  this  problem  is  to  be  solved  successfully.  If  the 
railroads  are  not  to  be  superseded  by  water  transporta- 
tion agencies  in  moving  California  produced  goods  to 
eastern  markets,  they  must  see  to  the  electrification  of 
the  western  division,  at  least,  and  this  electrification 
cannot  be  done  haphazardly  or  by  one  municipality  or 
state. 

Arrangements  must  be  made  whereby  all  of  the  west- 
ern states  are  supplied  with  hydro-electric  power  on 
fair  and  equal  terms.  To  benefit  California,  the  develop- 
ment of  hydro-electric  power  must  not  be  controlled  by 
any  one  municipality  or  by  any  one  state.  California 
cannot  benefit  by  reduced  transcontinental  freight  rates 
unless  the  operlating  costs  in  Arizona,  Nevada,  Utah  and 
other  states  of  the  Union  are  taken  care  of.  To  benefit 
California  people,  California  power  must  not  be  used 
by  California  alone,  and  if  we  attempt  to  grab  the 
Colorado  for  ourselves  we  will  be  losers  instead  of 
beneficiaries     through    such    policy. 

The  California  Railroad  Commission  assures,  through 
the  public  regulation  of  rates  and  services  of  power 
utilities,  fair  play  for  producer  and  consumer  alike. 
With  such  assurance,  the  public  must  co-operate  with 
the    power    companies    now    in    the    field. 
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Why  Specify  Fuller  Products? 

HOULD  an  Architect  specify  Fuller  products  be- 
cause they  are  manufactured  here  on  the  coast? 
The  answer  is  Yes  and  No.  Yes,  because  it 
fosters  Western   industry  for  Western  buildings 

for   Western    people.      No,    if    some    other    manufacturer 

makes  a  superior  product.  (Note  the  //). 

Then  why  specify  Fuller? 

First,  we  have  come  to  know  coast  conditions  through 
the  experience  of  72  years,  gained  here  on  the  coast. 
Second,  our  facilities  (both  laboratory  and  plant)  are 
better  able  to  serve  your  special  needs.  Third,  we're  right 
on  the  ground  to  aid  you  should  anything  go  wrong. 
(Note,  we  say  "should").  Fourth,  our  distribution  cen- 
ters guarantee  Fuller's  Products  will  be  on  hand  at  the 
right  time  and  place. 


FULLER  PRODUCTS  WORTH  SPECIFYING 


PIONEER  WHITE  LEAD  is  a  Fuller 
Product.  Master  and  journeymen  painters 
are  genuinely  pleased  when  you  specify 
Fuller's. 


PURE  COLORS  IN  OIL  when  bear- 
ing the  Fuller  label  have  been  used  so 
satisfactorily  that  comment  is  superfluous. 


SILKENWHITE  ENAMEL  is  made  by 
Fuller's.  A  most  alluring  product,  be- 
cause it  makes  such  admirable  treatments, 
both  in  the  Gloss  and  Eggshell  effects. 


FIFTEEN  FOR  FLOORS  is  Fuller's. 
Its  quick-drying,  durable,  beauty  of  finish, 
hot  and  cold  water  resisting  qualities  rec- 
ommelid   it  for  most  serious  consideration. 


FORTY  FOR  FINISHING  is  Fuller's 
Finishing  Varnish,  and  will  outwear  any 
interior   varnish  on   the  market. 


FIFTY  FOR  FLATTING  is  Fuller's 
Varnish  that  produces  a  rubbed  effect 
without  the  attendant  labor. 


We  wish  to  state  that  our  laboratories,  our  facilities  for  assist- 
ing you  with  your  Paint  and  Varnish  Questions  are  at  your  com- 
mand. San  Francisco  and  Northern  California  Architects  should 
avail  themselves  of  our  Test  Room  Department  Services  at  301 
Mission  Street.  Our  Branch  Managers  will  be  equally  glad  of  the 
opportunity    to    work    with    you. 


W.  p.  FULLER  &  CO 


'Since  '49' 
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Tacoma 
Santa  Monica 
Stockton 


Sacramento 
Los  Angeles 
Oakland 
Long  Beach 
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San  Diego 
Hollywood 
Portland 


Seattle 

Salt  Lake   City 

Pasadena 

San  Francisco 
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KNTRANCE   DETAIL,    BANK   OF   ITALY 


BLISS    &    FAVILLE.    ARCHITECTS. 


THE  BANK  OF  ITALY 

By  A.  APPLETON 


To  one  who  had  not  been  intimately  in- 
terested in,  or  associated  with,  the  construc- 
tion of  this  building  it  would  seem  that  the 
•magic   wand    of    our    present    day    building 


methods,  had  practiced  its  art  upon  this  im- 
portant point  of  the  city.  This  morning 
there  existed  a  mere  thing  of  drab  walls, 
windows,    doors,    marquises,    electric    signs; 
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Stupid,  stifling,  a  clot;  this  evening  there 
lives  a  thing  full  of  life,  adorned  in  a  garb 
of  whiteness,  standing  out  triumphant,  bril- 
liant. In  contrast  to  its  neighbors,  gloomy 
in  color,  devoid  of  atmosphere,  burdened 
with  architecture,  causing  them,  seemingly, 
to  hang  their  heads  dejectedly,  this  building 
stands  forth,  exuding  success  and  self-satis- 
faction. Reposed  and  dignified,  it  has  that 
restraint  to  mark  it  the  work  of  a  master. 

New  ideas  and  methods,  a  departure  from 
the  standard  forms,  a  total  abandoning  of 
the  ways  that  were,  for  purposes  of  admin- 
istration "and  function,  seem  to  have  been  the 
keynote  in  the  entire  scheme.  Externally 
this  finds  expression,  and  internally,  it  is 
frankly  apparent.  From  the  very  conception 
of  erecting  a  building  here,  to  its  present 
completed  stage,  these  definite  new  ideas  and 
departures  have  been  persistently  carried 
through.  A  goal  had  been  set,  a  persistent 
policy  for  its  attainment  adopted,  and  the 
end  reached  in  a  decidedly  great  achieve- 
ment. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  building  which  would 
adequately  and  properly  represent  the  home 
42 


of  this  expanding  institution,  a  competition 
was  held  to  select  an  architect  for  it,  and  on 
April  2,  1919,  a  small  group  of  selected 
architects  as  competitors  forwarded  for  judg- 
ment the  results  of  their  studies.  The  pro- 
gram, which  set  forth  the  requirements  of 
the  building,  contained  in  part  the  striking 
phrase,  "It  is  the  purport  of  the  competition 
to  secure  for  the  Bank  of  Italy  a  building 
of  brilliant  design  that  shall  express  the  char- 
acter of  the  Institution  *  *  *'"  The  compe- 
tition was  a  successful  one;  it  achieved  its 
purpose,  and  obtained  for  the  owners  a 
building  which  warranted  the  preliminary 
efforts. 

Walking  out  Market  Street  the  structure 
is  hidden  from  view,  due  to  the  location  of 
the  site  in  relation  to  this  street,  until  it  re- 
veals itself  suddenly  and  almost  dramatically. 
One  accustomed  to  the  Bank  Orders,  so  usual 
in  this  type  of  building  enterprise,  might  find 
relief  in  this  new  expression  for  a  banking 
building.  The  electric  sign  displaying  "Safe 
Deposit  Now  Open"  over  the  entrance  can 
be  the  only  claim  to  give  to  the  design  the 
attribute  of  having  the  appearance  of  a 
building  housing  a  club! 

White  California  granite  is  the  material 
employed  for  the  exterigr,  with  an  introduc- 
tion of  motifs  in  terra  cotta.  There  is  no 
material  that  conveys  greater  dignity  and 
sumptuousness  than  granite,  particularly  in 
its  natural  finish  as  employed  here.  A  rich 
ground  story  base  is  decorated  with  pilasters 
and  engaged  columns  in  the  Corinthian 
style,  with  those  elements  adjacent  to  the  en- 
trance decorated  in  beautiful  bands  of  carved 
ornament.  The  continuous  balustrade  at  the 
second  floor  line  but  awaits  a  festive  display 
of  rich  drapes,  hangings  and  stuffs,  for  some 
gala  occasion  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  an  old-world  gorgeousness  flaring 
forth  at  this  level  at  the  proper  time.  Dig- 
nified arched  openings  is  the  dominating  mo- 
tif for  the  windows,  with  an  interesting  small 
window  articulation  at  an  intervening  floor. 
The  entire  exterior  surfaces  are  rusticated, 
and  at  proper  points  ornamented  panels,  car- 
touches and  key-stones  add  charm  and  color 
to  the  entire  mass,  the  whole  being  crowned 
with  a  well  proportioned  cornice.  In  general 
the  scale  of  the  building  is  large  but  the  pro- 
portions pleasing. 

The  type  of  rounded  corner  employed  was 
unique  among  the  designs  submitted  in  the 
competition,  and  this  must  have  presented 
to  the  designers  a  genuine  and  difficult  prob- 
lem   for  solution    and    execution,    the   archi- 
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tectural  difficulties  being  supplemented  by 
the  structural.  The  problem  of  bending  two 
planes  continuously  around  a  corner,  and  do- 
ing this  successfully,  without  the  usual  con- 
cave optical  illusion  occurring  at  those  points 
where  the  arc  of  the  circle  meets  and  be- 
comes tangent  to  the  planes,  is  always  diffi- 
cult, and  this  condition  with  the  resulting 
illusion  obtains  here.  (It  is  just  such  a  thing 
as  this  that  robs  the  architect  critic,  who 
alone  observes  and  feels  such  a  condition,  of 
enjoying  complete  satisfaction.  Perfection 
in  man  is  relative,  and  likewise  is  his  crea- 
tion.) The  uninterrupted  round  corner  has 
given  to  the  building  a  sense  of  breadth  and 
scale  that  could  not  have  been  attained  other- 
wise. In  place  of  three  distinct  exterior 
planes,  or  elevations,  there  is  but  one;  a 
great  continuous  expanse  of  facade,  stretch- 
ing from  end  to  end. 

A  corner  entrance  was  a  pre-requisite,  due 
to  the  location  of  the  building  in  its  relation 
to  those  thoroughfares  contiguous  to  it  and 
its  close  proximity  to  Market  Street.  A 
feeling  of  constriction  exists  at  this  entrance 
and  one  is  almost  inclined  to  go  in  "side- 
ways" upon  entering;  however,  there  has 
been  no  actual  congestion  of  traffic  at 
this  point,  except  at  those  times  outside  of 
business  hours  when  the  public  participated 
in  "Open  House."  And  this  calls  to  mind 
the  opening  days,  when  public  inspection  was 
invited.  It  appeared  almost  strange  that  so 
many  persons,  of  a  number  to  constitute 
crowds,  could  have  found  sufficient  interest 
to  pour  in  and  out  of  the  place  during  the 
hours  given  over  to  them  and  finding  therein 
something  to  attract  them.  Particularly  at 
night  when  the  building  \yas  lighted,  did  the 
myriad  crowds  give  to  it  all  the  appearance 
of  a  place  where  people  might  congregate 
for  entertainment.  Over  the  entrance  is 
placed  a  bas-relief  decoration,  but  this  is 
small  in  scale,  and  this  smallness  is  accen- 
tuated by  the-  bigness  in  scale  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  building. 

The  total  exterior  design  gives  a  sense  of 
largeness  within,  great  rooms,  great  depart- 
ments, functioning  all  together  as  a  unit. 
How  much  better  for  the  exterior  to  have  ac- 
cused architecturally  these  large  departments 
or  elements  within,  functioning  together, 
rather  than  to  have  marked  the  individual 
layers  of  departments  or  floors!  How  much 
more  inspiring  are  the  large  arched  openings 
clasping  together  individual  floors  than 
would  be  puny  small-speaking  voids.  The 
academician  may  find  fault  here  and  cry  out 
against   this.      The   total    exterior   effect   was 
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well  worth  the  stress  of  attainment  and  the 
owners  are  satisfied,  likewise  the  public — 
this  is  something,   in  fact  a  great  deal. 

On  entering  this  building  one  is  struck 
with  the  proximity  of  the  real  business  and 
banking  room  to  the  front  door;  step  in,  and 
there  you  are!  A  great  effect  must  be  pro- 
duced on  the  public  mind  as  a  result.  This 
main  banking  room  can  well  be  given  much 
consideration,  and  is  an  inspiring  piece  of 
work.  It  has  a  sense  of  bigness;  it  feels 
large,  it -is  large,  and  it  gives  forth  the  im- 
pression of  greatness  and  security.  With  its 
bigness  and  strength  it  has  beauty,  in  mass, 
detail,  and  color,  promising  to  set  a  pace  for 
attainment  in  large  banking  rooms  for  a 
time  to  come.  This  room  as  seen  in  per- 
spective stretches  from  the  far  end  rear  wall 
to  the  very  front  wall,  and  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  metal  screens  it  is  possible  to  close 
off  the  bank  spaces  proper  from  that  portion 
of  the  building  which  might  be  used  for 
other  purposes  after  banking  hours.  One's 
eyes  are  immediately  drawn  upward,  as 
though  to  challenge  the  fact  of  the  size  of 
the  room,  and  they  rest  upon  a  ceiling  that 
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is  a  splendid  example  of  design.  It  is  exe- 
cuted in  plaster,  and  looks  designed  for 
plaster,  and  this  should  be  sufficient  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  so  often  wooden  ceil- 
ings and  stone  ceilings  are  "skin  deep"  only. 
A  great  panel  scheme  is  employed  here,  with 
a  flat  beam  motif,  at  the  intersection  of  which 
architectural  rosettes  are  placed  and  so  de- 
signed as  to  be  used  as 'artificial  lighting  ele- 
ments. The  fact  that  the  flat  beam  motif 
does  not  carry  throughout  its  entire  course 
that  constant  relation  usually  held  so  desir- 
able and  fundamental  to  the  wall  elements 
below,  is  rather  welcome  than  otherwise.  In  a 
fine  old  example  of  architecture  this  would  be 
pointed  out  and  admired  as  a  thing  of  charm, 
naivete,  simplicity.  The  color  scheme  of  the 
ceiling  is  soft,  delicate  and  rich,  as  are  the 
walls  which  are  executed  in  plaster,  of  the 
color  and  texture  of  Travertine  stone.  The 
ornament  in  the  bands  which  follow  the  out- 
line of  the  arches  is  confusing  on  account  of 
the  texture  of  the  plaster,  and  delicacy  of 
modeling  of  the  ornament. 

The  metal  work  of  the  screens,  fittings 
and  embellishments  constitutes  itself  one  of 
the  most  ambitious  and  best  executed  ex- 
amples of  metal  work  done  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  Of  wrought  and  cast  iron,  beau- 
tifully colored,  executed   from  models  indi- 
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eating  an  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the 
finished  materials,  this  work  presents  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  most  of  the  attempts  to  do 
similar  work  hereabouts.  The  fittings  such  as 
check  desks,  settees,  railings  and  lighting  fix- 
tures are  as  thoroughly  well  designed  and 
executed  as  the  major  metal  parts.  A  wealth 
of  marble  constitutes  the  wainscots,  counters, 
and  floors,  laid  in  pattern  throughout  the 
public  space. 

Altogether  this  room  constitutes  and  pro- 
claims itself  as  such,  the  main  objective,  the 
most  important  part,  the  greatest  functioning 
element  of  the  entire  scheme,  and  seems  to 
justify  in  itself  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ing. 

It  is  a  novel  experience  for  those  of  us 
used  to  doing  ordinary  banking  business,  in 
established  institutions  for  this  purpose,  to 
find  complete  elevator  service  running  to 
other  departments.  It  is  even  a  greater  ex- 
perience to  step  out  of  these  elevators  directly 
into  the  arms,  as  it  were,  of  the  Directorate, 
on  the  floors  above.  Have  these  directors 
figured  a  psychological  moment?  They  must 
have,  for  certainly  few  of  us  could  miss  the 
feeling  of  intimacy  and  welcome  and  family- 
ness  that  results  from  such  a  situation. 

The  floors  above  the  main  floor,  look  "built 

(Continued   on    Page  51) 
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THE  GARDEN 

Spring  Flowering  Bulbs  in  California 


By   DONALD    McLAREN 


With  the  approach  of  Autumn,  the 
thoughts  oi  the  gardener  and  the  enthusiastic 
plant  lover  naturally  center  on  planning  for 
the  Spring  efifect  of  the  year  to  come,  for  in 
garden  treatment  and  especially  in  respect 
to  color  effects  the  planning  must  be  done 
months  ahead.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  one  of 
the  chief  allurements  of  garden  work,  the 
planning  for  future  development  and  the 
great  pleasure  derived  from  watching  these 
plans,  which  have  been  made  months  ahead, 
unfold  and  reach  their  maturity. 

Undoubtedly,  no  class  of  flowering  plants 
gives  such  universal  satisfaction  as  do  the 
Spring  flowering  bulbous  varieties,  as  they 
all  produce  remarkably  beautiful  blossoms, 
unsurpassed  by  any  other  plants  in  the  flow- 
ering kingdom,  and  in  addition  to  which 
many  of  them  are  delightfully  sweet  smell- 
ing. They  comprise  an  endless  variety  in 
habit,  form,  size  and  color,  and  are  adaptable 
for  many  purposes,  many  of  them  flowering 


equally  well  under  either  outdoor  or  house 
culture. 

One  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  bulbous 
plants  lies  in  the  certainty  and  perfection 
with  which  they  bloom  and  their  ease  of 
culture.  By  the  proper  and  intelligent  use 
of  them  we  are  able  to  obtain  throughout  the 
entire  Spring,  by  careful  selection,  wonder- 
ful flowering  effects,  either  in  the  herbaceous 
border  or  in  our  formal  gardens.  In  the 
latter  we  may  obtain  striking  masses  of  solid 
color  lasting  throughout  the  entire  Spring 
months.  Here  in  California  we  have  had 
remarkable  results  in  such  massing  through 
the  careful  selection  and  proper  grouping  of 
the  various  dafifodils,  tulips,  Spanish  iris, 
ranunculus  and  anemones. 

Undoubtedly,  at  the  present  time,  there  is 
more  universal  interest  ^displayed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  tulip  than  any  other  of  the  Spring 
flowering  bulbs,  and  especially  regarding  the 
May-flowering  Cottage  tulips  and  the  mag- 
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HERBACEOUS  BORDER,  WITH  PROPER 

USE  OF  BULBOUS  FLOWERING 

PLANTS 

nificent  Darwins  in  their  apparently  endless 
variety,  all  of  which  seem  to  do  so  well  with 
us.  The  early  blooming  types  of  this  bulb 
do  not  give  good  results  in  our  State  and  are 
not  recommended  for  anything  but  indoor 
culture  here. 

The  tulip  is  called  the  aristocrat  of  the 
bulbs,  the  one  with  whose  name  is  connected 
squandered  fortunes,  romantic  tales,  long 
history  and  other  attributes  of  traditional 
aristocracy,  and  in  addition  to  which  it  is 
the  bulb  which,  more  than  any  other,  has 
made  Holland  famous.  A  native  of  Turkey 
and  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  supposed  to 
have  first  been  introduced  to  Northern  Eu- 
rope about  the  year  1559,  the  date  when,  it 
is  said,  a  Swiss  botanist,  Conrad  Gesner,  for 
whom  the  Tulip  Gesneriana  has  been  named, 
first  brought  the  tulip  from  Constantinople 
to  Augsburg.  The  tulip  rapidly  became  very 
popular  both  in  Holland  and  in  England, 
and  during  the  seventeenth  century  a  veri- 
table tulip  mania  existed,  fabulous  prices 
being  paid  for  newly  developed  forms  or 
types  of  the  bulb;  in  fact,  a  florist  of  Amster- 
dam is  reported  to  have  paid  the  large  sum 
of  six  hundred  and  forty  pounds  for  a  single 
bulb.  However,  tulip  growing  has  now  set- 
tled down  to  a  steady  commercial  business,  a 


growing  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the 
cheapest  and  best  commercial  sorts  and  the 
marketing  of  them  for  the  best  price  obtain- 
able, and  hence  the  romance  of  the  game  has 
entirely  disappeared. 

The  tulips  most  used  for  our  outdoor  work 
in  this  State  are  the  May-flowering  or  Cot- 
tage varieties  and  the  Darwins,  the  former 
having  received  the  name  Cottage  tulips 
from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  varieties  have 
been  collected  from  the  cottage  gardens  of 
England,  Scotland  and  Flanders,  where  they 
have  been  growing  for  the  past  fifty  years 
or  more.  They  present  a  most  gorgeous  ap- 
pearance, the  flowers  being  very  large,  of 
durable  substance,  beautifully  formed  and 
borne  on  tall,  stifif  stems,  rendering  them  of 
exceptional  value  when  cut  for  vases.  Some 
of  the  best-known  varieties  of  the  Cottage 
tulip  are  the  Gesneriana  Spathulata  major, 
rosea  and  lutea,  Bouton  d'Or  and  Picotee. 

The  Darwin  tulips,  however,  are  the  real 
aristocrats  of  the  whole  tulip  family  and  are 
fast  becoming  well  known  to  all  plant  lovers 
of  the  state.  Like  the  Cottage  varieties,  they 
are  May-flowering  and  are  very  stately  and 
beautiful,  producing  immense  flowers,  on  tall 
sturdy  stems  attaining  a  height  of  two  feet 
and  over.  They  appear  in  great  variety  of 
both  dainty  and  richly  brilliant  colorings, 
the  centers  of  them  being  beautifully  marked. 
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Their  beauty,  richness  and  perpetuity  are 
making  them  extremely  popular,  and  as  cut 
flowers  they  are  unsurpassable.  The  long 
stemmed,  bold,  durable  flowers  have  a  dig- 
nity exclusively  their  own.  They  are  used 
extensively  in  herbaceous  borders,  in  pots  or 
pans  for  the  house  and  are  exceedingly  use- 
ful for  formal  bedding  work  where  special 
effects  are  desired.  Some  of  the  most  popu- 
lar and  best  known  are  Clara  Butt,  Dream, 
Pride  of   Haarlem. 

Of  all  the  numerous  bulbs,  it  seems  that 
the  Hyacinth  is  the  most  typical  Dutch. 
Tulips  may  have  the  greater  name  but  to  me 
the  Hyacinth,  a  big,  full  Hyacinth,  is  essen- 
tially and  entirely  Dutch  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  there  is  no  place  else  in  the  world  where 
this  bulb  can  be  grown  to  perfection  outside 
of  Holland.  Even  in  that  country,  it  takes 
no  less  than  four  years  to  mature  a  bulb, 
which  is  one  reason,  and  a  very  good  one, 
for  its  high  cost. 

Hyacinths  are  among  the  most  popular 
and  satisfactory  hardy  flower  bulbs  grown. 
Their  wax-like,  bell-formed  flowers,  borne  in 
buxon  trusses,  are  of  matchless  beauty  and 
are  also  delightfully  fragrant.  The  colors, 
shades  and  tints  are  wonderfully  varied,  from 
purest  white  through  blush,  pink,  rose,  etc., 
to  deepest  red,  and  from  daintiest  porcelain 
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through  blues  to  black  purple,  from  cream 
through  yellows  to  orange  and  rosy  apricot, 
etc.  Hyacinths  succeed  with  everyone  and 
may  be  had  in  flower  throughout  the  winter, 
grown  either  in  pots  of  soil  or  glasses  of 
water,  while  for  garden  or  bedding  effects, 
they  are  gorgeously  effective  during  the  early 
Spring. 

Among  spring-flowering  bulbous  plants,  the 
Narcissus  family,  which  includes  Dafifodils 
and  Jonquils,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  of  world-wide  popularity.  They  are 
all  very  hardy  and  grow,  increase  and  flower 
year   after  year   in   any  ordinary   good  soil. 

(Continued  on  Page  57) 
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PERSPECTIVE 
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Plate  25 


BANK  OF  ITALY 
SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIF. 


BLISS   &    FAVILLE, 
ARCHITECTS 

Photograph  by  Gabriel  Moulin. 
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BANK  OF  ITALY 
SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIF. 


MAIN  BANKING   ROOM 


BLISS   &    FAVILLE, 
ARCHITECTS 


Photograph  by  Gabriel  Moulin. 
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BANK  OF  ITALY 
SAN   FRANCISCO,    CALIF 


STAIRWAY    TO    INTERNATIONAL    DEPARTMENT 


BLISS   &    FAVILLE, 
ARCHITECTS 
Photograph  by  Gabriel  Moulin. 
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BANK  OP  ITALY 
SAN    FRANCISCO,-   CALIF. 


LOEBV    SCREKN    DETAIL 


BLISS   &    FAVILLE, 
ARCHITECTS 


Photograph  by  Gabriel  Moulin. 
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Plate  29 


MAIN   BANKING   ROOM 


BANK  OF  ITALY 
SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIF. 


BLISS   &    FAVILLE, 
ARCHITECTS 

Photograph  by  Gabriel  Moulin. 
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BANK  OF  ITALY 
SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIF. 


MAIN   BANKING   ROOM    FROM   STAIR    BALCONY 


BLISS   &   FAVILLE, 
ARCHITECTS 


Photograph  by  Gabriel  Moulin. 
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BANK  OF  ITALY 
SAN   FRANCISCO,    CALIF. 


EXECUTIVE    OFFICES 


BLISS   &    FAVILLE, 
ARCHITECTS 

Photograph  by  Gabriel  Moulin. 
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BLISS   &    FAVILLE, 
ARCHITECTS 

PhotograiJJi    1)>-  Gabriel  Moulin. 
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BLISS   &   FAVILLE, 
ARCHITECTS 

Photograph  by  Gabriel  Moulin. 
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Plate  33 


BANK  OF  ITALY 
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SAFE    DEPOSIT    DEPARTMENT 


BLISS   &    FAVILLE, 
ARCHITECTS 
Photograph  by  Gabriel  Moulin. 
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Photograph  by  Gabriel  Moulin. 
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(Continued  from   Page  46) 

for  business"  and  a  hum  of  industry  per- 
vades the  place.  A  modest  degree  of  refine- 
ment and  decoration  have  been  carried  out 
everywhere,  with  its  greatest  effect  in  the 
Directors'  Room,  which  is  oval  in  plan,  and 
likewise  in  the  Women's  Banking  Quarters. 
One  expects  to  find  a  finer  room  for  the 
Directors  and  one  does  experience  a  feeling 
of  closeness,  of  low-ceiling  when  within  it. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  designers  pur- 
posely chose  an  exterior  motif  that  would 
bind  floors  'together  in  pairs  as  it  were,  at- 
tempting to  minimize  the  floor  spandrels  on 
the  exterior  as  much  as  possible,  there  exists 
a    feeling  when   within  of   being   constantly 


i 


"en  mezzanine." 


The  Basement  is  titled  as  Sub-I'loor  and 
deserves  and  attains  this  dignity  due  to  the 
placement  here  of  an  ambitious  safe  deposit 
scheme,  and  banking  quarters  for  special 
purposes.  Stairways  give  easy  and  ready  ac- 
cess to  this  area,  and  the  scheme  of  decora- 
tion is  consistently  carried  out  here,  as  else- 
where. 

San  Francisco  has  progressed,  for  another 
monument  of  good  architecture  has  been 
added  to  its  all  too  few  examples. 
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HOUSING  THE  COMPLEX  ORGANISM 
OF  A  MODERN  BANK 

By    FREDERICK   R.    KERMAN 

With  the  opening  of  the  Bank  of  Italy's 
new  head  office  building,  at  Market,  Powell 
and  Eddy  Streets,  in  San  Francisco,  a  unique 
institution  has  been  added  to  California's 
financial  and  social  community. 

Every  member  of  every  San  Francisco 
family  will  find  within  the  four  walls  of  this 
new  structure,  an  appropriate  place  to  trans- 
act banking  business  in  all  its  various  forms. 
Father,  Mother,  Sister,  Brother — and  even 
the  "kiddies,"  are  individually  provided  with 
a  particular  place  to  do  their  banking  and  a 
suitable  means  of  doing  it. 

CHILDREN 

For  the  children  who  are  embarking  upon 
the  important  character-building  period  of 
their  lives,  the  School  Savings  Department, 
on  the  main  floor  has  been  established.  Here 
the  old  maxim,  "a  penny  saved  is  a  penny 
earned"  finds  exemplification  in  the  method 
used  to  teach  thrift  and  encourage  the  habit 
of  saving.  Members  of  the  bank's  staff, 
selected  for  their  special  qualifications,  direct 
the  work  of  this  department  and  give  the 
necessary  instruction  in  banking  procedure 
to  make  each  child  an  earnest  and  intelligent 
saver.     Already  more  than  27,000  California 


school  children  are  using  the  Bank  of  Italy's 
facilities,  and  have  accumulated  over  $800,- 
000. 

WOMEN 

In  recognition  of  the  important  position 
women  now  occupy  in  the  management  of 
both  home  and  business  affairs,  a  special 
Women's  Banking  Department  has  been  in- 
corporated in  the  facilities  offered  by  the 
bank.  A  department  has  been  established  on 
the  fourth  floor  of  the  new  building,  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Edward  Dexter 
Knight,  where  every  phase  of  banking  may 
be  carried  on.  Savings  and  commercial  ac- 
counts are  opened,  investment  advice  is  ob- 
tainable and  matters  of  private  or  corporate 
trust  arranged.  In  addition,  classes  for 
financial  study  are  in  process  of  organization, 
where  the  woman  who  wishes  to  learn  house- 
hold or  business  budget  methods  and  other 
matters  of  banking  custom  will  receive  ex- 
pert instruction.  An  information  bureau  is 
another  feature  of  this  department. 

THE  PUBLIC 

The  main  floor  of  the  bank  is  equipped 
for  the  usual  transaction  of  general  banking 
business.  A  particularly  convenient  arrange- 
ment developed  in  the  west,  known  as  the 
LJnit  System,  permits  each  teller  to  pay  and 
receive  through  the  same  window.  This 
eliminates  needless  loss  of  time  and  incon- 
venience to  the  clients  of  the  bank  who  wish 
to  make  a  deposit  and  draw  money.  The 
same  teller  who  receives  the  deposit  can  also 
cash  checks  and  pay  out.  Each  cage  or  unit 
is  in  charge  of  a  chief  teller,  with  an  assist- 
ant and  his  bookkeeper. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT 

On  the  sub-floor  is  found  the  safe  deposit 
vault, — the  largest  in  the  west, — with  a  ca- 
pacity for  26,000  boxes.  Special  vaults  are 
also  provided  for  storage,  as  well  as  for  coin 
and  book  safe  keeping.  Coupon  booths  and 
conference  rooms,  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  vaults,  are  available  for  the  use  of  the 
bank's  clients.  The  International  Depart- 
ment is  also  located  on  the  sub-floor. 

THE   STAFF 

The  executive  offices,  new  business,  and 
credit  departments  occupy  the  second  floor 
while  the  third  floor  is  given  over  to  the 
bond,  trust  and  legal  departments.  The  fifth 
floor  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  expanding 
needs  of  the  bank's  accounting,  filing  and 
clerical  organization. 

The  sixth  floor  is  occupied  by  the  director's 
room,  oval  in  shape  and  handsomely  decorat- 
ed by  one  of  California's  foremost  artists 
Angelo    Dise.      Immediately    adjoining   this 
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room,  is  the  auditorium,  accommodating  500 
people.  Rest  rooms,  lockers,  kitchen  and 
lunch  room  for  the  women  employees  of  the 
bank  are  also  located  on  the  sixth  floor,  while 
the  seventh  floor  is  equipped  for  the  men  of 
the  bank  and  additional  storage  space. 

The  new  Bank  of  Italy  building  is  Cali- 
fornia's most  complete  banking  structure,  and 
in  point  of  architectural  beauty,  workman- 
ship and  convenience,  ranks  among  the  finest 
in  the  United  States. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  BANK 

San  Francisco's  newest  bank  home,  the 
head  office  building  of  the  Bank  of  Italy, 
represents  a  definite  mile-stone  of  accom- 
plishment in  the  remarkable  growth  of  Cali- 
fornia's foremost  financial  institution. 

From  a  small,  struggling  bank  with  $285,- 
000  resources  in  1904  it  has  steadily  forged 
ahead  until  today  it  ranks  as  the  largest  bank 
in  the  west.  Not  alone  does  its  progress  find 
reflection  in  the  $170,000,000.00  resources, 
and  more  than  270,000  depositors  which  its 
statement  now  shows,  but  in  addition  the 
character  of  its  organization  and  the  scope 
of  its  operations  tell  in  a  striking  way,  the 
story  of  constant  development. 

With  36  banking  houses  in  28  of  Califor- 
nia's leading  cities,  and  with  affiliated  banks 
or  correspondents  reaching  the  civilized 
people  of  the  entire  globe,  the  Bank  of  Italy 
in  its  17  years  of  service  has  set  a  record  for 
growth  and  achievement  hitherto  unparallel- 
ed in  financial  history.  In  these  compara- 
tively few  years  it  has  constantly  moved 
ahead,  building  its  organization  with  pro- 
gressive care,  until  today,  it  occupies  a  posi- 
tion of  prominence  among  the  largest  banks 
of  the  nation. 

In  "point  of  operation  it  has  provided  a 
unique  and  peculiarly  helpful  type  of  bank- 
ing for  a  large  state  like  California.  It  has 
given  to  the  larger  cities  a  great  and  power- 
ful institution,  capable  of  meeting  the  re- 
quirements necessary  for  large  commercial 
enterprise.  It  has  carried  to  the  smaller  in- 
terior communities  through  its  branch  organ- 
ization, the  same  metropolitan  facilities 
available  in  the  city,  making  possible  the 
development  of  agriculture,  slock  raising, 
dairying,  and  the  industrial  undertakings  on 
a  vastly  more  elaborate  scale.  It  has  more- 
over linked  with  a  chain  of  impressive  finan- 
cial strength  city  and  country,  offering  to 
each  the  advantage  of  closer  and  more  inti- 
mate banking  relationship. 

The  system  of  statewide  branch  banking  in 
which  the   Bank  of   Italy  has  assumed   first 
place  among  the  institutions  of  this  country, 
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is  not  a  new  or  untried  method.  For  many 
years  the  banks  of  Canada  and  continental 
Europe  have  employed  branch  banking  suc- 
cessfully on  a  large  scale.  The  idea  however 
was  not  generally  adopted  in  the  United 
States  until  quite  recently  and  it  remained 
for  the  Bank  of  Italy  to  develop  the  Ameri- 
can requirements. 

Nine  new  branches  of  the  bank  have  been 
opened  this  year  in  Centerville,  Hayward, 
Lompoc,  Paso  Robles,  Sacramento,  San  Mi- 
guel, Tracy,  Visalia  and  Sunnyvale.  It  is 
expected  that  in  the  near  future  two  others 
will  be  established,  one  on  Mission  near  28th 
Street  and  the  other  on  Polk  near  Sacra- 
mento Street.  This  will  give  the  Bank  of 
Italy  four  banking  offices  in  San  Francisco, 
one  of  which  is  the  new  head  office  building. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES 

One  of  the  show  places  of  San  Francisco 
today,  is  the  new  safe  deposit  department  at 
the  Bank  of  Italy  head  office  building,  where 
provision  has  been  made  for  one  of  the  most 
complete  vault  units  in  the  United  States. 

Guarding  the  vault  opening  is  a  50-ton 
steel  door,  so  constructed  that  it  is  capable  of 
resisting  powerful  explosives,  or  concentrated 
attack  with  an  acetylene  torch.  Massive  steel 
and  concrete  walls  encase  the  whole,  insuring 
safety  against  fire,  flood,  earthquake  or  burg- 
lary. 

Within  the  vault  lies  row  upon  row  of  in- 
dividual boxes,  varying  in  size  from  the 
small  individual  file  to  the  largest  locker  re- 
quired for  corporation  documents.  Some  may 
contain  whole  chests  of  silver,  precious  stones, 
and  treasured  heirlooms.  Others  perhaps, 
only  a  single  paper, — a  will, — bearing  mute 
testimony  to  the  forethought  of  one  who  plans 
for  the  performance  of  life's  wishes  in  the 
years  that  are  to  come. 

The  bank  itself  employs  large  vault  area 
for  the  protection  of  coin  and  valuable  docu- 
ments as  well  as  important  books.  Every  day 
at  the  close  of  business  these  records  and- 
moneys  are  transferred  to  their  particular 
quarters,  and  are  closed  in  behind  the  massive 
door.  Entrance  is  then  impossible,  until  the 
time  locks  release  their  hold  at  the  appointed 
hour,  and  the  secret  combination  may  again 
be  used  to  draw  the  bolts. 

There  is  in  addition  a  special  trunk  and 
storage  vault  for  the  accommodation  of  bulk- 
ier articles  that  do  not  require  frequent  in- 
spection, ^j 

Every  facility  is  provided  to  make  the  use  ^ 
of  this  safe  keeping  not  only  convenient  but 
pleasant.     Special  rooms  are  close  by,  where 
the  boxes  may  be  carried  and  examined  in 
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strict  privacy.  In  addition,  larger  confer- 
ence rooms  are  available  where  a  group  may 
assemble  to  inspect  valuables  removed  from 
the  vault,  when  circumstances  require  the 
presence  of  several  people. 

Access  to  the  vault  floor  is  gained  not  only 
by  the  stairway  from  the  main  banking  floor, 
but  by  an  outside  entrance,  as  well  as  elevator 
service  from  every  floor  of  the  building. 

An  inside  elevator  for  use  in  transporting 
coin  communicates  directly  with  the  vault 
entrance,  through  a  special  shaft  concealed 
within  the  walls  of  the  building. 

Guards  are  constantly  on  duty  at  the  vault 
during  the  daytime,  while  at  night  it  is  pro- 
tected by  electrical  alarms  and  special  police 
service.  The  alarms  are  so  arranged  that 
interference  with  the  vault  in  any  way  will 
immediately  sound  warning  signals  and  sum- 
mon the  police.  The  operating  mechanism 
is  within  the  vault  itself  so  that  nothing  on 
the  outside  can  in  any  way  influence  the  op- 
eration. 

In  addition  to  the  main  vault,  smaller  re- 
positories are  located  on  each  floor  of  the 
building  where  records  may  be  kept  during 
the  day  time  or  placed  at  night  for  protection 
against  fire.  These  floor  vaults  are  used  for 
the  bank's  own  miscellaneous  papers  that 
would  be  of  no  value  to  anyone  else,  and  are 
installed  merely  for  convenience. 

The  vault  equipment  of  the  Bank  of  Italy 
is  of  the  most  modern  construction  in  every 
detail  and  represents  the  last  word  in  safe 
keeping  facilities. 

SERVICE 

A  mechanical  messenger,  with  the  speed 
of  Winged  Mercury,  is  to  be  a  feature  of  the 
communication  system  at  the  new  Bank  of 
Italy  head  office  building. 

The  system  installed  by  the  Lamson  Com- 
pany is  the  largest  in  any  bank  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  is  known  as  the  "Bell  Mouth 
Power  Control"  type  with  27  stations  or  in- 
dependent lines  reaching  27  points  in  the 
building.  The  Central  Station  will  be  on  the 
Mezzanine,  with  connections  terminating  in 
each  department  at  the  bank.    ' 

More,  than  a  mile  of  tubing  has  been  used 
in  completing  this  installation,  which  in- 
volves some  500  curves  or  turns — enough  to 
tax  the  skill  of  the  most  expert  racing  driver, 
if  he  could  get  through  the  tube.  Each 
station  is  equipped  with  five  carriers,  capable 
of  moving  at  the  rate  of  50  feet  per  second. 
Messages  from  any  point  in  the  bank  can 
reach  the  central  desk  within  five  seconds. 

Power  is  provided  by  a  Spencer-Turbo 
Compressor,  with  a  capacity  of  200  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  minute. 


THE  LIGHTING  SYSTEM 

Almost  everyone  who  visits  the  new  Bank 
of  Italy  head  office  building,  at  night,  com- 
ments immediately  on  the  wonderful  light- 
ing effect,  and  then  looks  vainly  for  the 
source  of  all  the  illumination. 

For  not  a  single  electrical  fixture  is  visible 
on  the  whole  main  floor. 

Although  the  entire  room  is  literally 
bathed  in  brilliancy,  the  lights  themselves  are 
hidden  from  view,  along  the  top  of  the  deco- 
rative grill  screen  that  surrounds  the  lobby. 
A  metal  trough  lined  with  plate  glass  re- 
flectors runs  the  entire  length  of  the  room  on 
each  side,  and  across  both  ends,  and  in  this 
trough  the  bulbs  are  placed. 

In  all  more  than  300  lights  are  used,  hav- 
ing an  illuminating  potency  of  almost  8,000 
candle  power.  The  effect  of  the  reflectors  is 
to  intensify  this,  but  without  concentration  or 
hardening.  As  a  result  the  room  seems  to 
exude  a  soft,  golden  light  from  every  corner, 
producing  the  most  perfect  form  of  artificial 
sunlight  yet  conceived.  This  light  when 
thrown  against  the  gold  leaf  of  the  ceiling 
seems  to  become  vitalized,  and  falls  back 
upon  the  marble  floors  and  screens  with  even 
greater  brilliancy. 

In  the  upper  floors  a  uniform  indirect 
lighting  system  has  been  installed,  through 
the  use  of  hanging  fixtures  of  a  new  and 
beautiful  design.  The  glass  bowls  are  of  art 
glass  shaped  like  inverted  morning  glories 
supported  by  decorative  iron  frames.  Every 
part  of  the  new  building  is  supplied  with 
abundant  lighting  facilities,  representing  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  country's  best  experts 
on  interior  illumination. 

COMMUNICATION 

First  installation  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  a 
combined  mechanical  and  personally  oper- 
ated telephone  system,  with  a  capacity  of  640 
phones,  has  been  established,  with  the  instal- 
lation of  the  branch  exchange  at  the  new 
Bank  of  Italy  building. 

The  entire  system  can  be  used  without  the 
assistance  of  an  operator  if  desired,  but  the 
arrangement  has  been  so  modified  that  it  is 
also  possible  to  have  complete  control  in 
the  hands  of  an  operator  as  well.  Nothing 
of  the  sort  has  been  seen  so  far  in  Coast  tele- 
phone devices,  and  in  only  a  few  of  the  lar- 
ger eastern  institutions  has  its  installation 
been  possible. 

Enough  wire  is  used  in  this  equipment  to 
supply  a  trolly  line  from  San  Francisco  to 
Los  Angeles, — the  exchange  room  alone,  re- 
quiring more  than  2,000,000  feet  of  various 
kinds  of   wire.     In   addition,   some   300,000 
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feet  are  used  to  connect  the  many  inside 
phones  on  the  various  floors,  not  to  mention 
the  amount  of  wire  in  the  incoming  cables. 
In  all  there  are  sixty-six  different  sizes  of 
wire  ranging  from  the  finer  varieties,  smaller 
than  a  human  hair,  to  the  main  cable,  as 
large  as  a  man's  wrist.  Twelve  types  of  cable 
are  used,  the  largest  containing  more  than 
600  small  wires,  each  wire  being  individually 
insulated  with  a  combination  color  scheme 
for  identification,  entirely  different  from  the 
others. 

The  board  and  equipment  is  the  result  of 
the  combined  efforts  of  more  than  3,000 
people,  and  represents  the  latest  achievement 
in  telephone  engineering.  The  wooden  par- 
titions are  of  mahogany  and  when  metal  is 
required  it  is  of  mahoganized  steel. 

Calls  can  be  handled  automatically  at  the 
rate  of  approximately  one  every  three  sec- 
onds, though  the  actual  limit  is  governed 
only  by  the  number  of  incoming  lines.  If 
desired,  this  can  be  increased  to  any  figure 
by  adding  to  the  amount  of  equipment  in  use. 

The  Bank  of  Italy  requires  three  operators 
at  the  outset  to  administer  service,  over  and 
above  the  great  volume  of  business  that  is 
handled  automatically.  Each  operator,  how- 
ever, is  able  to  supervise  the  entire  board 
without  moving  from  place  to  place,  and  a 
call  received  at  a  busy  station  mechanically 
transfers  itself  to  the  operator  who  can 
handle  it  most  expeditiously. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  bank's  tele- 
phone service  has  grown  is  remarkable.  The 
first  installation  in  1904  consisted  of  one 
phone, — but  by  1908  a  small  exchange  was 
required  with  two  lines  and  eight  telephones. 
From  this  simple  and  meager  equipment,  the 
service  has  steadily  increased  to  the  point 
where  in  size  for  this  particular  design  it 
ranks  first  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

In  addition  to  this  special  telephone  instal- 
lation, the  bank  has  a  complete  Auto-Call 
system.  With  the  combined  facilities  which 
these  two  services  offer  there  are  few  institu- 
tions in  the  country  more  adequately  pro- 
vided with  means  of  inter-communication. 
DECORATIVE    MARBLE   WORK 

Italian,  French  and  Tennessee  marbles 
have  been  used  in  perfecting  the  decorative 
combinations  shown  in  the  new  Bank  of  Italy 
head  office  building.  Of  all  these,  probably 
the  most  unusual  effects  have  been  employed 
in  the  main  lobby. 

Artistic  use  of  Black  and  Gold,  Rosatto 
and  Escallette  marble,  is  shown  in  the  bank- 
ing screen  that  encloses  the  base  of  the  entire 
room,  as  well  as  in  the  borders  for  the  upper 
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floors.  The  banking  screen  itself  is  self-sup- 
porting, without  iron  braces,  necessitating 
sound  and  flawless  marble  throughout.  Fur- 
ther employment  of  these  handsome  slabs  is 
found  in  the  treatment  of  the  safe  deposit 
vault  lobby,  as  well  as  in  the  School  Savings 
and  International  Departments. 

The  floors  themselves  are  of  Tennessee, 
French  and  Belgium  Black  Dot  marble  exe- 
cuted in  checkerboard  design  with  a  broad 
border  of  similar  oblong  blocks.  It  has  been 
found  by  long  experience  that  Tennessee 
marble  lends  itself  especially  to  the  construc- 
tion of  floors  because  of  its  durable  qualities 
and  toughness.  The  quiet  and  unobstrusive 
design  of  the  floor,  forms  an  excellent  back- 
ground for  the  more  beautiful  and  striking 
colors  found  in  the  Italian  marble. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  upper  floors  and 
executive  offices,  French  gray  marble  has 
been  introduced  as  a  base,  outlining  the  lower 
border  of  the  plastone  walls.  An  artistic 
and  decorative  carouche  has  been  selected  for 
wall  ornamentation,  done  in  soft  colors,  in 
porous  travertine.  Similar  materials  are  used 
in  the  treatment  of  the  Women's  Banking 
Department,  on  the  fourth  floor,  where  gray 
and  mulberry  coloring  lend  themselves  with 
especial  attractiveness  to  execution  in  marble. 

In  workmanship,  materials,  and  coloring 
it  is  the  opinion  of  experts  who  have  examin- 
ed the  Bank  of  Italy,  that  the  marble  features 
are  unsurpassed  by  any  building  in  the 
United  States. 

ONE  OF  THE  FLOOR  COVERINGS 

An  oval  Chenille  rug  of  a  size  and  form 
never  before  seen  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  has 
been  manufactured  for  use  in  the  directors' 
room  at  the  new  Bank  of  Italy  building. 

The  room  itself  is  an  oval,  measuring 
nearly  45  feet  at  its  greatest  length  and  31 
feet  in  width.  The  rug  will  fit  into  this 
space,  covering  it  entirely  except  for  a  nar- 
row border. 

The  new  rug  was  manufactured  in  Am- 
sterdam, of  Arden  quality,  the  most  attrac- 
tive of  all  the  Chenille  Axminster  weaves. 
It  incorporates  a  two-tone  design,  giving  the 
effect  of  a  Sepia  painting.  A  light  brown 
background  forms  the  foundation  of  the  rug, 
on  which  the  figures  in  darker  shades  are 
woven. 

Much  interest  has  been  expressed  by  col- 
lectors of  fine  rugs  and  draperies  in  the 
bringing  to  the  Pacific  Coast  of  this  unusual 
Chenille.  It  is  expected  that  a  special  show- 
ing of  the  rug  will  be  made  privately  as  soon 
as  it  is  received  by  the  bank. 
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CENTER   PIECE,    DIRECTORS'   ROOM    CEILING 

THE  PLASTER  WORK  OF  THE 
BANK  OF  ITALY 

No  description  of  this  building  would  be 
complete  without  mention  of  the  treatment 
of  walls  and  ceilings.  The  entire  metal  fur- 
ring, lathing  and  plastering,  including  all 
ornamental  plastering  and  the  "Plastone 
Marble"  finish  on  the  walls  of  the  main  bank- 
ing   room.    Savings    Department    and    Trust 


Department  in  basement,  and  the  main  stair- 
way from  basement  to  second  floor,  was  exe- 
cuted by  the  firm  of  MacGruer  and  Simp- 
son. 

Worth  special  note  is  the  ceiling  of  the 
oval  Directors'  Room  on  the  sixth  floor.  This 
is  in  flat  relief,  covered  with  a  dull  gold,  and 
is  designed  in  that  refined  Italian  Renais- 
sance style  familiarized  by  the  Adams  broth- 
ers. A  similar,  though  simpler,  treatment 
was  used  in  the  Ladies'  Banking  Room  on 
the  fifth  floor. 

The  ceilings  of  the  large  offices  on  second 
and    third    floors    are    finished    alike,    with 


LADIES'    BANKING    ROOM 


BORDER,    DIRECTORS'    ROOM    CEILING 

broad,  flat  paneling,  but  the  enrichments 
change  with  pleasing  efifect. 

The  main  banking  room  has  a  very  beau- 
tiful cofifered  ceiling,  previously  described  in 
this  issue.  To  satisfactorily  manufacture  and 
install  the  material  known  as  "Plastone 
Marble"  on  the  walls,  required  a  great  deal 
of  eff^ort  after  a  large  amount  of  experimental 
work.  The  result  speaks  for  itself.  (See 
plates  No.  27,  29  and  30.) 

The  same  wall  treatment  was  used  in  the 
stair  hall  and  public  portions  of  the  base- 
ment, where  the  treatment  of  ceilings,  neces- 
sarily very  flat,  is  both  rich,  refined  and  vig- 
orous.    (See  plates  32  and  33.) 
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GENERAL  BUILDING  NOTES 


Course  in  Building  Mechanics  and  Construction 

This  course  consists  of  twenty-five  weekly  lec- 
tures and  problems,  explaining  clearly  and  thor- 
oughly the  principles  of  mechanics  and  construc- 
tion as  applied  to  building  work.  A  few  of  the  sub- 
jects taught  are  Meclianics  and  Statics,  Analysis 
of  Stresses,  Properties  of  Sections,  Theory  and 
Design  of  Beams,  Columns,  Plate  Girders,  Roof 
Trusses  and  Bridge  Trusses,  actual  Planning. 
Framing  and  Design  of  Members  in  a  six  story, 
Class  "C"  Building  as  done  in  engineering  offices. 

Course   in    Reinforced   Concrete 

This  course  consists  of  twenty-five  weekly  lec- 
tures and  problems  on  the 'theory  and  design  of 
reinforced  concrete  construction.  A  few  of  the  sub- 
jects taught  are  General  Principles  and  Properties, 
Shears,  Diagonal  Tension.  I'ond,  Stirrups,  Rec- 
tangular Beams,  Tee  lieams.  Continuous  Beams, 
Flat  Slal)s.  Columns,  Foundations,  Retaining 
Walls.  I'^orm  \\'ork.  Systems  of  Reinforcement, 
actual  Planning,  Framing  and  Design  of  Members 
in  a  six-story  Class  'TV  Building. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Chew,  C.  E.,  has  been  engaged  to  con- 
duct the  structural  classes  for  this  season.  He  has 
directed  similar  courses  at  the  Club  for  the  past 
six  years  and  is  recognized  as  an  instructor  of 
much  ability. 

Organization    Meeting.    September   7,    1921,  8:00 

P.  m'. 

First  Lectures,  September  13,  1921,  7:30  P.  M. 

ATELIER 

The  Atelier  furnishes  a  course  in  Architectural 
Design  for  draughtsmen  in  offices,  and  for  students 
of    architecture    in    general.    The    program    of    the 

(Continued  from  previous  page) 

It  may  be  remarked  that  this  work  was 
executed  under  very  trying  labor  conditions, 
and  credit  is  due  MacGruer  and  Simpson  for 
their  untiring  efforts.  Both  members  of  the 
firm  are  practical  plasterers,  having  served 
their  apprenticeship  in  Dundee,  Scotland, 
under  the  well-known  firm  of  Ale.x.  McRit- 
chie  and  Sons  of  that  city.  Other  large  con- 
tracts executed  by  them  include  the  First 
National  Bank,  San  Francisco,  and  the  Mis- 
sion Street  and  Haight  Street  branches  of  the 
San  Francisco  Savings  and  Loan  Society,  and 
the  Fresno  and  Hanford  High  School 
groups.  They  will  execute  plaster  work  in 
the  new  Federal  group  of  buildings  at  Hono- 
lulu, consisting  of  Port  Office,  Custom  House 
and  Court  House,  designed  by  York  and 
Sawyer  of  New  York  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Supervising  Architect  of  the 
United  States. 


Beaux  Arts  Institute  of  Design  of  New  York  is 
used,  which  consists  of  a  series  of  competitions 
modeled  on  the  system  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts  in  Paris,  and  linked  with  American  architec- 
ture. This  enables  the  student  to  work  in  art  that 
is  regarded  as  the  solution  of  certain  fundamental 
problems,  and  consequently  there  is  both  interest 
and  instruction  in  each  competition. 

There  is  no  preliminary  knowledge  necessary, 
except  a  general  knowledge  of  the  five  Orders  of 
Architecture. 

An  annual  registration  fee  of  two  dollars  is  the 
only  fee  required  to  enter  competitions. 

Circulars  of  information  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Massier  of  the  Atelier. 

The  Atelier  classes  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  patrons. 

h'irst  Problem,  September  24,  1921. 

1*".   Amandes,   Massier. 
Courses   in   History   of   Architecture,    Heating   and 

Ventilating,  Architectural  Modeling 

These  courses,  especially  designed  for  architec- 
tural students  and  draughtsmen,  will  be  conducted 
by  competent  instructors  during  this  class  season, 
h'uture  announcements  will  be  made  of  the  dates  of 
first  lectures.  Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Chairman  of  Class  Committee. 

Ap])lication  for  recognition  of  these  courses  has 
been  made  to  the  University  of  California  and  is 
receiving  favorable  consideration.  University 
credits  are  expected  to  be  granted  for  successful 
completion  of  this  work. 

The  above  classes  are  conducted  without  profit. 
All  funds  received  for  tuition  are  used  to  obtain 
competent  instructors  and  to  defray  the  expenses 
of   the    classes. 

SAN    FRANCISCO    ARCHITECTURAL    CLUB 

77   O'Farrell  Street,  Third  Floor 
T.  L.  Pflueger,  President 

W.  F.  Lynn,  Chairman  Class  Conunittee 


K.  G.  MALMGREN 


There  died  recently  in  Spokane,  Washington,  K.  G. 
Malmgren,  an  architect  who,  for  three  decades,  influenced 
the  architecture  of  his  community.  He  went  into  Eastern 
Washington  when  the  city,  known  as  Spokane  Falls, 
was  in  its  earliest  development,  as  a  draftsman  in  the 
firm  of  Cutter  and  Poetz.  That  firm  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  architecture  in  the  territory.  On  Mr.  Poetz's 
retirement,  Mr.  Malmgren  entered  the  firm  and  the  ma- 
jority of  early  constructions  in  Spokane  were  designed  by 
Cutter  and  Malmgren.  A  few  years  ago  the  firm  dissolved 
and  Mr.  Malmgren  practiced  alone  until  he  subsequently 
took  C.  I.  Carpenter  into  partnership.  The  death  of  Mr. 
Malmgren  in  his  fifty-eighth  year  is  a  distinct  loss  to  his 
city  and  state,  not  alone  of  a  public-spirited  citizen,  but 
of  an  architect  of  note.  The  profession  of  the  West 
Coast  has  lost  an  honorable  member. 


Credit  as  the  Architects  should  be  given  to  Reed  & 
Corlett,  Oakland,  on  the  illustration  of  the  Pacific  Mani- 
folding Book  Company  plant  at  Emeryville,  Cal.,  shown 
on  page  38  of  the  August  issue  of  Building  Review. 
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(Coii'timicd  from   Page  49) 

They  may  be  grown  in  garden  beds  where 
they  give  wonderful  results  in  formal  work, 
where  a  mass  of  one  color  is  desired;  or  they 
may  be  planted  in  the  herbaceous  border. 
They  are  also  magnificent  when  naturalized, 
that  is,  grown  as  wild,  in  outlying  portions 
of  the  garden  or  grounds,  in  the  lawn  or  on 
terraced  slopes,  along  stream-like  banks  and 
in  semi-shaded  situations.  The  flowers  of  the 
various  types  are  of  endless  beauty  and 
graceful  forms,  with  a  great  variety  of  color 
combinations  •  and  many  of  them  are  quite 
fragrant.  It  is  not  only  in  the  open  that  Nar- 
cissus may  be  grown,  but  they  are  equally 
valuable  for  winter  flowering  in  the  green 
houses,  or  in  the  window  box,  thriving  in 
pots,  pans,  or  boxes,  and  some  of  them  in 
glasses  like  Hyacinths,  or  in  bowls  of  moss  or 
cocoanut  fibre,  with  water.  By  planting 
them  out  of  doors  in  the  early  Autumn,  it 
is  possible  to  have  them  in  bloom  here  in 
California  during  the  latter  part  of  January. 

The  Anemones  are  highly  ornamental 
Spring  and  early  Summer  flowering  plants, 
having  both  single  and  double  forms.  The 
colors  are  remarkably  beautiful,  running 
through  shades  of  blue,  scarlet,  rose,  white, 
etc.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  single  and 
double  types,  there  are  three  especially  fine 
forms  of  this  plant,  Anemone  Caen,  the 
French  or  Poppy-flowered,  long-stemmed 
and  of  excellent  color;  Anemone  Fulgens, 
with  rich,  dazzling  scarlet  blooms;  and  Ane- 
mone St.  Brigid,  an  improved  race  of  Irish 
production,  bearing  magnificent  flowers, 
double,  semi-double  and  single  and  of  the 
largest  size  as  well  as  of  the  daintiest  colors. 

Among  dwarf-growing  flowers,  the  Ranun- 
culus is  unrivaled  for  its  lovely  forms  and 
bright,  attractive  colors,  ranging  through 
gorgeous  shades  of  crimson,  white,  yellow, 
etc.,  many  of  the  varieties  being  beautifully 
marked  with  other  shades.  There  are  three 
popular  forms  of  this  beautiful  little  plant, 
all  of  which  do  exceptionally  well  when 
planted  in  the  open  and  have  proven  most 
satisfactory  with  us.  The  double  French  are 
tall,  very  vigorous  and  robust,  thriving  in  all 
soils  while  their  flowers  are  excellent  for 
cutting.  The  Persian  are  camellia  or  rose- 
shaped,  intensely  double  and  of  very  brilliant 
colorings  in  rich  variety.  The  Turban  varie- 
ties are  the  largest  flowered  and  the  earliest 
blooming  of  all  of  this  family,  the  colors 
being  very  effective  while  the  flowers  are 
paeony-shaped,  very  large,  with  vivid  color- 
ings and  compactly  double. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  classes  of  bulb- 
ous plants  are  the  Irises  in  their  many  forms. 
Among  the  most  beautiful  and  hardiest  is 
Iris  Germanica  or  German  Iris,  the  true 
Fleur-de-lis,  but  greatly  improved.  They  are 
well  termed  "Garden  Orchids"  and  they 
fairly  outrival  the  orchids  in  wide  range  of 
coloring,  both  in  dainty  combinations  and 
rich  and  vivid  colors,  including  yellows  from 
canary  to  deep  golden;  blues  from  soft  laven- 
der to  intense  purples;  reds  from  pinkish 
mauve  to  claret  and  maroon;  beautiful 
bronzes  and  pure  whites.  Some  are  marked 
and  margined  with  other  colors  in  exquisite 
harmony.  All  have  showy  yellow  or  orange 
crests  or  beads.  Many  of  the  varieties  are 
delightfully  fragrant.  For  garden  and  land- 
scape decoration,  groups  and  masses  of  them 
are  very  effective,  being  perfectly  hardy, 
thriving  and  increasing  year  after  year  in 
any  sunny  situation  in  ordinary  good  soil, 
except  a  wet  one,  which  latter  is  liable  to 
cause  the  decay  of  the  bulb. 

The  English  Iris,  Iris  Angelica  is  likewise 
very  popular,  being  perfectly  hardy  and 
bearing  large  handsome  flowers,  eighteen  to 
twenty  inches  in  height,  with  rich  purple, 
blue  and  lilac  colors  predominating. 

The  Spanish  Iris,  Iris  Hispanica  has 
been  greatly  used  with  us,  being  very  hardy 
here  and  growing  luxuriantly  in  any  ordi- 
nary California  soil,  and  providing  a  very 
great  variety  of  color. 

One  of  the  late  Spring-flowering  bulbs  not 
as  greatly  used  with  us  as  it  should  be  is  the 
Ixia,  a  very  dainty  little  plant,  bearing  long 
slender  spikes  of  bloom,  the  colors  of  which 
are  rich,  varied  and  beautiful,  the  centers 
always  differing  in  color  from  the  other  parts 
of  the  flower,  so  that  blossoms  expanding  in 
the  sun's  rays  present  a  picture  of  gorgeous 
beauty. 

AMERICAN    PLAN    IS    FINAL^COMMERCE 
CHAMBER    HEAD    ISSUES    STATEMENT 

The  industrial  relations  committee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  issued  a  statement  declaring  no  negotia- 
tions with  labor  unions  or  groups  are  pending  or  under 
consideration,  and  reiterating  that  the  American  plan  is 
definitely   in    force   in    the   city's   building  industry. 

The  statement,  given  out  by  Atholl  McBean,  chairman 
of   the   committee,   follows: 

"To  dispel  any  doubts  occasioned  by  unauthorized 
statements  or  rumors,  the  industrial  relations  committee 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  announces  that  no  negotia- 
tions of  any  kind  are  pending  or  contemplated  with  labor 
unions    or   any   group   of   individuals. 

"We  are  going  ahead  with  the  building  work  of  San 
Francisco  on  the  American  plan  with  nearly  6000  men 
at  work  and  are  constantly  increasing  this  force. 

"This  work  is  open  to  all  San  Francisco  workmen  and 
wc  have  been  continually  desirous  of  having  them  avail 
themselves   of   this   opportunity. 

"Work  is  accorded  to  all  competent  mechanics  and  no 
discrimination  will  be  permitted  against  anyone  on  ac- 
count  of   affiliation    or   non-affiliation    with    labor   unions." 
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EDITORIAL 


A  survey  of  the  situation  in  building 
circles  in  Northern  California  brings  to  light 
a  peculiar  phase  of  a  long  conflict.  The 
public  has  assumed  its  rightful  place  as 
arbitrator. 

The  San  Francisco  Bay  District  in  partic- 
ular has  been  practically  tied  up  since  last 
May.  Union  leaders  and  mechanics  claim  it 
has  been  a  lockout  engineered  by  unscrupu- 
lous contractors  in  The  Builders'  Exchange. 
Contractors  claim  it  has  been  a  strike  forced 
upon  the  mechanics  by  their  leaders  because 
of  the  latter's  unwillingness  to  meet  new 
conditions  regarding  wages  as  established  in 
all  fairness  by  a  board  of  three  arbitrators  se- 
lected jointly  by  both  sides.  The  third  party 
in  the  situation,  the  Public,  has  long  since 
ceased  to  care  whether  it  is  a  strike  or  a 
lockout.  They  have  had  evidence  one  way 
or  the  other  according  to  the  newspaper  they 
read  until  all  pertaining  to  causes  has  be- 
come more  or  less  uncertain.  The  average 
man  does  know  however,  that  business  is 
unduly  demoralized,  that  he  has  suffered 
long  because  of  the  lack  of  construction  work. 
He  has  been  forced  to  postpone  the  erection 
of  his  new  home,  or  business  house  and 
gradually  his  sympathies  have  swung  de- 
cidedly against  the  tactics  of  the  unions  be- 
cause they  have  seemed   negative. 

There  is  no  quarrel  with  unionism,  as  such 
— not  even  among  the  builders.  Many  of 
them  have  been  leading  men  in  union  circles 
in  the  past.  They  know,  as  does  the  public, 
that  our  best  mechanics  have  nearly  all  sup- 
ported unionism.  They  know  that  through 
unionism  they  have  very  materially  bettered 
themselves  and  building  methods.  They  all 
know  that  from  these  advances  there  should 
be  no  backward  step. 

But,  hand  in  hand  with  these  advances, 
there  have  come,  through  over-zealous  lead- 
ers, types  of  oppression  that  were  learned 
from  capitalists  in  the  past.  The  union's 
chief  weapon,    the  strike,   has   been  used    to 
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maintain  negative  policies  of  curtailment  of 
membership  and  output  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  builders  and  the  long  suffering  Pub- 
lic have  risen  up  in  condemnation.  It  be- 
came too  unreasonable  to  operate  under  labor 
delegates'  dictations.  The  public,  paying 
the  bills  when  increased  output  was  so  badly 
needed,  could  only  see  these  negative  meas- 
ures as  intolerable  in  principle.  And  so  the 
pendulum  swung  in  what  was  said  to  be  a 
fight  of  the  public  for  self  preservation.  The 
power  of  the  strike  was  jeopardized  because 
it  was  abused. 

At  the  present  moment  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  necessary  bowing  to  the  will  of  the 
public,  acting  through  the  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Committees  of  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce. Operations  hav«e  opened  up  on  the 
American  Plan  quite  extensively.  But  there 
is  much  yet  to  do  to  establish  the  type  of  co- 
operation that  must  prevail  if  the  badly  de- 
layed building  program  is  to  be  stabilized. 
There  must  be  high  resolve  on  the  part  of 
all  to  further  that  compromise  that  brings 
positive,  constructive  results  to  the  Public. 

Even  now  there  are  indications  of  more 
warfare.  The  leaders  would  do  well  to  real- 
ize that  there  are  certain  things  that  have 
been  established  beyond  recall  before  at- 
tempting further  moves.  The  Public  has 
decreed  that  the  American  Plan  has  come 
to  stay,  giving  any  honest  man  the  right  to 
his  best  day's  work.  The  wage  question  is  ^i 
not  to  be  decided  by  unions  alone  but  by  all  I 
three  parties  involved.  (This  does  not  mean  ll 
a  return  to  the*  evils  of  the  old  pre-union 
regime  when  employers  alone  set  the  wages). 
Excellence  of  workmanship  must  be  so  recog- 
nized in  wage  returns  as  to  foster  the  me- 
chanic's pride  of  output  and  maintain  a 
normal   incentive  for  growth. 

The  right  ideals  of  unionism  under  such 
conditions  can  continue  in  public  favor — if 
these  things  are  again  hazarded,  unionism 
itself  will  have  to  fight  for  its  being.  This 
should  not  and  need  not  be. 
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Trade    Mark    Registered 


This  is  the  trade  mark  of  plumbing  fixtures 
whose  quality  has  never  been  excelled  by  any 
other  brand  in  the  whole  world. 

This  is  not  a  boast,  but  a  fact. 


PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 


Main  Offices:  67  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 

Factories:    San    Pablo   and   Richmond,   California 

Branches:  Portland  and  Los  Angeles 
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I  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce 


=  Merchants  Exchange  Building  = 

I  June  10,  1921.  1 

I  Editor,  I 

1  "The  Building  Review"  1 

i  410  Hobart  Bldg.,  | 

g  San  Francisco,  Calif.  = 

I  Dear  Sir:  | 

g       I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  current  1 

I  nximber  of  "The  Building  Review"  containing  a  | 

g  fine  presentation  of  The  San  Francisco  Program.  1 

g       I  want  you  to  know  that  the  Chamber  of  1 

g  Commerce  appreciates  the  care  and  thought  you  1 

I  have  devoted  to  the  preparation  and  publication  I 

=  •  = 

1  of  this  important  community  matter.  1 

I       Every  interest  in  San  Francisco  is  display-  j 

I  ing  the  same  high  type  of  community  spirit,  1 

I  and  we  are  confident  that  out  of  our  loyalty  and  | 

1  team  work  there  will  come  a  great  victory  for  1 

1  our  city.  1 

1  Sincerely,  1 


1  L/R/D. 


',:,,,,,$:^^  I  I 
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Saa  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Endorses 

5^eBUILDING  RLVIEW 


Subscription  Order 

We  BUILDING  REVIEW 

50  MAIN  STREET 


San    Francisco, 19... 

Please   find   enclosed — check — P.O.  Money    Order — 
of  $2.00  for  one  year's    subscription   to 

THE  BUILDING    REVIEW 

beginning     with number. 

Name    

Address 

City State 
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Plastering 


AND 


Ornamental 
Plastering 

DONE  BY 

MacGRUER 
&  /IMPSON 

—  540  Call  Building  — 


IMionc    Sutter    .i688 


San    Francisco,    Calif. 


SEE  PAGE  55 

AND  ALSO 

ILLUSTRATED 
SECTION 


REFERENCES 

Fresno    High    Scliool    Group,   Fresno,   Calif. 

Hanford   High   School   Group,   Hanford,   Calif. 

Bank   of  Italy,    San    Francisco,    Calif. 

Bank    of    Italy,    Fresno,    Calif. 

First    National    Bank,    San    Francisco,    Calif. 

Federal   Post  Office,   Honolulu,  T.   H. 

San    Francisco    Savings   &    Loan    Society, 

Haight    St.    Br. 
San    Francisco    Savings    &   Loan    Society, 

Mission    St.    Br. 
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SUNSET  PAINT  CO. 
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A.  L.  GREENE,  Local  Manager 
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Why  Specify  Fuller  Products? 

SHOULD  Fuller  Products  be  used 
because  Fuller's  have  been  in 
business  since  '49?  Ue  say  "Yes" — 
you  ask  "Why"? 

Our  business  has  grown  from  a 
small  one-room  building  in  Sacra- 
•mento  in  '49  to  our  sixteen  branches 
of  today. 

Our  products  must  pass  a  series 
of  exacting  tests  before  they  are 
placed  on  the  market.  We  are  far 
more  critical  than  any  consumer  can 
be.   They  must  be  right. 


Regardless  of  whether  or  not  you  believe 
in  big  business,  there  is  always  a  certain 
satisfaction  in  conducting  business  nego- 
tiations with  an  organization  which  per- 
sonifies responsibility. 

The  last,  but  not  least,  reason  might  be 
as  an  appeal  to  your  pride  in  assisting  a 
Western  industry  to  grow  into  greater  ser- 
vice for  the  people  of  the  West. 

PIONEER  WHITE  LEAD  is  a  Fuller 
product.  Master  and  journeymen  painters 
are  genuinely  pleased  when  you  specify 
Fuller's. 

PURE  COLORS  IN  OIL  when  bearing 
the  Fuller  label  have  been  used  so  satis- 
factorily that  comment   is  superfluous. 


SILKENWHITE  ENAMEL  is  made  by 
Fuller's.  A  most  alluring  product,  because 
it  produces  such  admirable  interiors,  both 
in   Gloss  and  Eggshell  effects. 

FIFTEEN  FOR  FLOORS  is  Fuller's. 
Its  quick-drying,  durable,  beauty  of  finish, 
liot  and  cold  water  resisting  qualities 
recommend  it  for  most  serious  considera- 
tion. 

FORTY  FOR  FINISHING  is  Fuller's 
Finishing  Varnish,  and  will  outwear  any 
interior  varnish  on  the  market. 

FIFTY  FOR  FLATTING  is  Fuller's 
Varnish  that  produces  a  rubbed  effect  with- 
out the  attendant  labor. 


Boise 
Tacoma 
Santa  Monica 
San  Francisco 


W.  p.  FULLER  &  CO. 

"Since  '49" 


Sacramento 
Los  Angeles 
Oakland 
Stockton 


Spokane 
San  Diego 
Hollywood 
Long  Beach 


Seattle 
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PRELIMINARY    STUDY    FOR    UNIVERSITY     HIGH     .SCHOOL 

OAKLAND'S  NEW  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


BY  C.  W.  DICKEY 


* 


A  school  building  program  is  being  car- 
ried on  in  Oakland  under  a  five  million  dol- 
lar bond  issue  involving  four  million  in 
buildings  and  one  million  in  land.  There  will 
be  three  large  new  high  schools,  one  complete 
Junior  High  School,  and  parts  of  five  others, 
one  new  Neighborhood  School,  and  parts  of 
four  others,  four  new  Elementary  Schools, 
and  parts  of  twelve  others.  In  each  case 
where  a  part  of  a  school  is  built  the  com- 
plete structure  is  planned  so  that  future  addi- 
tions may  be  intelligently  made. 

The  work  has  been  handled  in  a  somewhat 
different  manner  from  other  school  building 


•Supervising   Architect   for    Oakland   Board    of   Education. 


projects.  It  has  been  centered  in  a  Construc- 
tion Department  where  the  first  preliminary 
sketches  originate,  where  all  standards  are 
developed,  and  where  general  information  of 
all  kinds  is  disseminated  to  the  Architects. 
This  department  also  handles  the  structural, 
mechanical,  electrical  and  sanitary  engineer- 
ing, all  specification  work,  details  of  techni- 
cal equipment  and  finish,  and  all  superinten- 
dence of  construction.  In  this  way  the  work 
is  standardized  and  all  the  Architects  are 
enabled  to  work  along  the  same  general  lines. 
They  restudy  the  design  presented  them  by 
the  Construction  Department  and  then  pre- 
pare the  general  working  drawings.  In  this 
department  the  architectural  work  is  directed 
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by  C.  W.  Dickey,  Supervising  Architect,  and 
the  construction  work  by  Marston  Cambell, 
Chief  of  Construction. 

The  school  building  program  has  now  ad- 
vanced sufficiently  to  demonstrate  the  general 
character  of  architectural  work  that  may  be 
expected.  Some  of  the  largest  and  most  in- 
teresting schools  are  yet  not  completely  de- 
signed, but  the  bulk  of  the  work  is  already  on 
paper  and  many  of  the  smaller  buildings  and 
additions  to  present  buildings  are  completed 
and  occupied. 

Architecturally,  the  buildings  partake  of 
the  spirit  and  environment  of  California. 
They  are  all  low  and  of  more  or  less  open 
design,  with  many  cloistered  corridors  and 
large  interior  courts.  The  architecture  fol- 
lows the  various  styles  of  the  Mediterranean, 
with  plain  concrete  walls  and  tiled  roofs, 
with  most  of  the  embellishment  concentrated 
at  the  entrances,  beauty  being  obtained  by  a 
careful  study  of  masses  and  proportions 
rather  than  by  the  use  of  columns,  cornices, 
belt  courses  or  similar  ornament.  The  park- 
ing of  the  sites  will  be  a  vital  part  of  the 
architecture. 

The  planning  of  these  buildings  from  a 
pedagogical  standpoint  has  been  directed 
largely  by  committees  of  school  principals 
and  other  experts  and  specialists  from  the 
Oakland  School  Department.  The  co-opera- 
tion between  these  committees  and  the  Con- 
struction Department  has  been  most  close, 
and  all  plans  have  passed  their  scrutiny  and 
received  their  approval  before  being  pre- 
sented to  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  general  business  of  the  whole  program 
for  the  first  year  and  a  half  was  handled  by  a 
committee  composed  partly  of  business  men 
and  partly  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Serving  without  pay,  these  gentle- 
men handled  the  work  as  if  it  were  their  pri- 
vate business.  Politics  were  eliminated,  and 
everything  proceeded  along  strict  business 
lines. 

It  was  early  determined  that  the  construc- 
tion must  be  as  economical  as  was  consistent 
with  common  sense.  All  small  elementary 
schools  are  of  wood  frame  construction  with 
outer  walls  in  general  covered  with  cement 
stucco  and  roofs  of  terra  cotta  tile.  The 
larger  buildings  for  high  and  junior  high 
schools  are  of  Class  "C"  construction  with 
walls  of  brick,  hollow  tile,  or  concrete  fin- 
ished with  cement  stucco  and  with  tile  roofs. 
These  buildings  are  partly  of  one  and  partly 
two  stories,  ample  exits  being  provided  from 
the  upper  floors. 
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The  prime  object  of  those  connected  with 
this  building  program  has  been  to  get  thor- 
oughly practical  and  modern  schools,  with  all 
needed  facilities,  designed  in  accordance  with 
the  most  advanced  pedagogical  ideas,  and  so 
constructed  as  to  give  the  school  children  of 
Oakland  the  maximum  accommodation  for 
the  money  available. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  High  School 
The  design  shown  herewith  was  made  for 
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FIRST   FLOOR    PLAN,    UNIVERSITY    HIGH    SCHOOL 

a  proposed  site  facing  a  public  park,  but  this 
site  could  not  be  obtained.  The  building  will 
now  be  located  on  a  block  300  feet  square 
located  on  elevated  ground  between  East  19th 
and  East  20th  Streets,  and  East  19th  and  20th 
Avenues. 

The  design  for  this  site  has  not  yet  been 
fully  prepared. 

University  High  School 
Mr.  E.  W.  Cannon  is  the  Associate  Archi- 


tect on  this  school.  It  will  accommodate 
1200  pupils  and  will  stand  on  a  level  piece 
of  land  488  feet  by  700  feet,  lying  on  the 
east  side  of  Grove  Street  and  extending  from 
58th  to  Aileen  Street,  with  an  additional 
piece  130  by  200  feet,  extending  easterly  to 
Dover  Street. 

The  design  calls  for  a  two  story  building 
extending  across  most  of  the  Grove  Street 
front  and  facing  west  toward  that  street.  At 
one  end  is  the  Auditorium  and  at  the  other 
a  partially  inclosed  court  with  a  walled  gar- 
den for  an  outdoor  science  laboratory. 

On  the  main  axis  of  this  building  and  op- 
posite the  main  entrance  is  a  large  library 
flanked  by  two  inclosed  quiet  courts  for  out- 
door reading.  Back  of  these  occur  two  other 
courts  which  will  serve  for  outdoor  assembly 
rooms  or  study  courts.  These  are  surrounded 
by  two-story  portions  of  the  building,  most  of 
the  rooms  being  class  rooms,  with  one  large 
study  hall  connecting  direct  with  the  library. 

Special  attention  should  be  called  to  the 
effort  that  has  been  made  to  deaden  the  noise 
from  Grove  Street.  A  corridor  is  carried 
along  that  side  of  the  building  on  both  first 
and  second  floor  and  all  class  rooms  are  faced 
toward  the  protected  interior  courts.  The 
only  rooms  facing  Grove  Street  are  Shops 
and  Sewing  rooms.  The  Auditorium  is  pro- 
tected by  a  broad  lobby  facing  the  street. 

The  building  is  so  planned  that  there  are 
eight  exterior  entrances,  ample  and  conven- 
ient circulation  and  six  stairways.  The  toilet 
and  locker  facilities  are  conveniently  distrib- 
uted, the  departments  well  grouped,  and  the 
administration  centrally  located. 

A  fully  equipped  cafeteria  and  teachers' 
lunch  room  are  provided  in  a  central  location 
adjoining  the  athletic  fields. 

These  athletic  fields  are  located  in  the  rear 
of  the  main  building  with  separate  fields  for 
boys  and  girls.  The  gymnasium  is  located 
back  of  the  fields  on  the  piece  of  ground  ex- 
tending to  Dover  Street. 

This  school  is  unique  in  its  organization 
and  character.  Although  located  in  an  Oak- 
land school  building  and  constituting  a  part 
of  the  Oakland  School  Department,  yet  it  is 
a  practice  school  for  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia pedagogical  department,  by  whom  it 
is  conducted.  The  classes  are  kept  small  and 
are  presided  over  both  by  regular  trained 
teachers  and  by  student  teachers.  The  teach- 
ing force  is  proportionately  large  and  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  separate  accommoda- 
tions for  each  class  of  teachers  and  supervi- 
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SECOND   FLOOR   PLAN,    VOCATIONAL   HIGH    SCHOOL 


sorial  offices   for   trained   teachers   adjoining 
each  regular  class  room. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  are  two  sizes 
of  class  rooms.  Each  accommodates  twenty 
pupils  but  one-half  are  for  those  of  junior 
high  school  age  (7th,  8th  and  9th  grades) 
seated  at  desks,  while  the  smaller  rooms  are 
for  senior  high  school  grades  (lOth,  11th, 
and  12th)   seated  in  tablet-arm  chairs. 

As  this  is  a  six-year  high  school  accommo- 
dating all  grades  from  the  7th  to  the  12th  in- 
clusive, it  has  been  so  planned  that  the  junior 
high  school  and  senior  high  school  pupils 
shall  be  kept  separate  as  far  as  possible. 


7"he  University  High  School  is  essentially 
an  academic  high  school  and  hence  the  shops 
are  minimized,  while  other  departments  such 
as  science  are  very  much  emphasized.  This 
emphasis  is  applied  to  all  academic  subjects. 

Some  early  studies  for  this  school  showing 
a  building  with  a  great  court  facing  Grove 
Street  are  also  shown  herewith. 
Alexander  Hamilton  Junior  High  School 

Mr.  Washington  J.  Miller  is  the  associate 
architect  on  this  school,  which  will  accommo- 
date 1200  pupils  of  the  7th,  8th  and  9th 
grades. 

It  will   stand   on   an  irregular  seven   acre 
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piece  of  land  located  on  the  west  side  of  35th 
Avenue  opposite  Galindo  Street  being  a  few 
blocl^s  above  the  Foothill  Boulevard.  The 
land  slopes  slightly  toward  the  south. 

The  school  will  consist  of  a  more  or  less 
closely  connected  group  of  buildings  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  allow  ample  space  for  the  boys 
and  girls  athletic  fields  separated  by  the  gym- 
nasium. 

The  main  administrative  and  class  room 
unit  will  be  two  stories  in  height  located  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  lot  and  facing  the  boys' 
field  to  the  south.  To  the  eastward  adjoin- 
ing 35th  Avenue  will  be  an  auditorium  seat- 
ing 1300.  To  the  west  will  be  a  one  story 
building  for  cafeteria,  teachers'  lunch  room, 


cooking  classes  and  drawing.  To  the  rear 
will  be  a  centrally  located  library  flanked  by 
interior  study  courts  similar  to  those  in  the 
University  High  School.  Facing  these  courts 
on  the  rear  will  be  study  halls  and  class 
rooms  while  back  of  these  will  be  the  shops. 
The  gymnasium  is  located  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  grounds. 

There  is  ample  and  convenient  circulation, 
ample  toilets  and  locker  rooms  conveniently 
distributed  and  a  central  administrative  de- 
partment. 

This  will  be  the  first  large  junior  high 
school  erected  in  Oakland  and,  as  such,  it  has 
been  given  most  special  study  by  the  peda- 
gogical department. 
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Bay  School 

Mr.  W.  H.  Ratcliff,  Jr.,  is  the  associate 
architect  on  this  school. 

It  is  a  Neighborhood  School  accommodat- 
ing 800  pupils  of  all  grades  from  the  Kinder- 
garten to  the  9th  grade  inclusive,  and  is  thus 
a  combination  of  elementary  and  junior  high 
school  which  makes  it  a  particularly  interest- 
ing problem. 

The  design  submitted  herewith  contem- 
plates the  use  of  the  present  school  building 
as  a  part  of  the  new  structure.  This  feature 
may  be  abandoned  in  which  case  the  design 
will  be  revised. 

The  school  will  stand  on  the  same  block  of 
land  as  the  present  school  on  the  east  side  of 
San  Pablo  Avenue  between  62nd  and  63rd 
Streets  and  extending  through  to  Herzog 
Street.  The  land  is  nearly  level,  and  the 
building  is  placed  well  at  the  rear  to  avoid 
the  noise  from  San  Pablo  Avenue. 


The  main  building  is  two  stories  with  a 
rear  court  and  a  one-story  building  back  of 
same  for  the  Kindergarten  and  primary 
departments,  and  the  junior  high  school 
shops. 

The  administration  is  centrally  located,  and 
grouped  around  it  are  the  primary,  elemen- 
tary and  junior  high  school  departments,  so 
arranged  that  they  can  be  kept  separate  with 
separate  entrances,  separate  toilets,  separate 
covered  play  spaces  and  separate  yards.  The 
interior  court  will  serve  as  a  charming  play 
yard  for  the  kindergarten  knd  primary  child- 
ren. 

The  Assembly  Hall  is  located  on  62nd 
Street  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  conven- 
iently entered  from  the  street  or  from  the 
school. 

Vocational  High  School 

Mr.  John  J.  Donovan  is  the  Associate 
Architect  on  this  school. 
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As  its  name  suggests,  it  is  essentially  a  vo- 
cational school,  although  well  rounded  cour- 
ses are  given  equal  to  any  high  school.  The 
vocational  elements  however,  such  as  shops, 
sewing,  millinery,  cooking,  drawing,  com- 
mercial work,  etc.,  are  very  much  empha- 
sized. 

The  school  building  is  to  be  located  on  two 
level  blocks  each  250  feet  by  528  feet,  sep- 
arated by  Filbert  Street,  bounded  on  the 
north  and  south  by  28th  and  26th  Streets, 
and  on  the  east  and  west  by  Myrtle  and  Lin- 
den Streets. 

The  main  building  consists  of  a  two-story 


structure  located  on  Myrtle  Street  and  facing 
east  with  an  auditorium  seating  1000  persons, 
at  one  end  and  with  a  shop  building  80  feet 
by  415  feet  facing  Filbert  Street  in  the  rear. 
The  gymnasium  will  be  on  the  other  block 
next  to  Linden  Street  and  will  serve  the  boys 
and  girls  athletic  fields  which  occupy  the 
remaining  portions  of  that  block.  Future 
additions  can  be  made  in  the  space  separating 
the  main  building  from  the  shops,  and  also  at 
the  ends  of  the  shop  building.  The  school  is 
at  present  planned  to  accommodate  900 
pupils  in  highly  specialized  courses. 

The  shops  are  particularly  worthy  of  no- 
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tice.  They  will  include  a  cabinet  shop, 
electrical  shop,  two  auto  shops,  two  machine 
shops,  forge  and  weld  shop,  composing  room, 
press  room,  and  electrical  and  mechanical 
laboratories,  while  close  at  hand  will  be  an 
extensive  drawing  department.  These  shops 
which  cover  nearly  an  acre  will  be  equipped 
with  modern  machinery  valued  at  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  and  will  be  among  the 
most  complete  and  best  equipped  shops  in  the 
country. 

Garfield  School 

Mr.  Harris  Allen  is  the  Associate  Archi- 
tect on  this  school. 

The  building  will  consist  of  a  combination 
Auditorium-Gymnasium  and  Shops,  which  is 
a  neighborhood  school  similar  to  the  Bay 
School.  It  is  located  on  the  west  side  of  23rd 
Avenue  between  East  16th  Street  and  East 
17th  Street. 

The  Auditorium  will  seat  750  of  whom  210 
will  be  in  permanent  seats  raised  in  tiers  like 
an  amphitheatre  and  540  will  be  in  movable 
seats  which  can  be  quickly  loaded  on  special 
trucks  and  run  under  the  stage,  so  that  the 
level  floor  can  be  cleared  for  gymnasium  use. 
This  level  floor  is  50  feet  by  75  feet  and 
hence  large  enough  for  championship  basket 
ball  games. 

An  ample  stage  is  provided  with  good 
wings  and  with  flanking  three  storied  pavil- 
ions for  dressing  rooms  and  showers. 

The  shops  are  located  on  the  lower  side  of 
the  building  under  the  gallery  seats. 
Elmhurst  Junior  High  'School 

Mr.  L.  S.  Stone  is  the. Associate  Architect 
on  this  school. 

It  is  to  be  located  on  land  adjoining  the 
present  Elmhurst  School  on  the  east  side  of 
Jones  Avenue  a  few  blocks  below  the  Foot- 
hill Boulevard. 
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The  present  structure  will  form  about  one- 
third  of  the  completed  building  and  will  con- 
tain administration,  class  rooms,  drawing, 
sewing,  library,  lecture  room,  and  shops,  as 
well  as  toilets  for  boys  and  girls.  The  old 
building  will  be  continued  in  use  for  the 
present  as  a  part  of  the  school. 

An  interesting  feature  in  the  completed 
building  will  be  the  combination  Auditor- 
ium-Gymnasium. This  is  a  similar  scheme 
to  that  for  the  Garfield  School  but  worked 
out  on  a  much  larger  scalf.  The  stage  itself 
will  form  the  girls'  gymnasium  while  the 
level  portion  of  the  auditorium  floor  will 
form  the  boys'  gymnasium.  The  stepped 
seats  and  balcony  will  seat  800  while  the 
movable  seats  on  the  level  floor  will  seat  400. 
]t  will  thus  be  possible  to  seat  800  without 
setting  up  the  temporary  seats  or  1200  may 
be  seated  to  watch  a  basket  ball  game  or 
other  athletic  contests  on  the  stage.  This 
large  stage  will  also  be  useful  for  large  chor- 
uses and  other  exercises.     Extensive  bathing 
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PLANS   OF  BAY   SCHOOL 

C.    W.    DICKEY,    SUPERVISING    ARCHITECT 
W.    H.     RATCLIFF,    JR.,    ASSOCIATE    ARCHITECT 
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Plate    45 


OAKLAND,    CALIFORNIA 


PLANS   OF  ELMHURRT    JUNIOR   HIGH    SCHOOL 

C.    W.    DICKEY,    SUPERVISING    ARCHITECT 
L.    S.    STONE,    ASSOCIATE    ARCHITECT 
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DETAILS    OF    ENTRANCES.    VOCATIONAL    HIGH    SCHOOL 

C.    W.    DICKEY,    SUPERVISING    ARCHITECT 
J.    J.    DONOVAN,    ASSOCIATE    ARCHITECT 
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SECOND  FLOOR  P;:.AN,  PERALTA  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


facilities  and  other  gymnasium  accessories 
are  arranged  in  one  story  wings  on  both  sides 
of  the  auditorium. 

When  completed,  this  school  will  accom- 
modate 1200  pupils. 

Elementary  Schools 

Most  of  the  elementary  schools  shown  here- 
with are  planned  for  future  growth.  In  some 
cases,  such  as  the  Stonehurst  and  Webster 
Schools,  the  present  building  is  only  a  small 
part  of  the  future  structure. 

Where  plenty  of  land  is  available  for  play 
yards,  the  schools  are  only  one  story  in  height, 
but  where  the  land  is  limited  they  are  made 
two  stories  in  height  but  without  basements. 
The  covered  play  spaces  are  provided  for  in 
one-story  sheds  adjoining  the  toilets. 

In  most  cases  the  assembly  halls  are  to 
form  a  part  of  the  future  additions,  but  in  the 
Stonehurst  school  it  is  a  part  of  the  first  unit. 

The  kindergarten  and  first  grade  rooms  are 
in  all  cases  made  a  special  feature. 


The  Dewey  school  consists  of  the  old 
wooden  building  remodelled  and  modernized 
by  'the  removal  of  the  exterior  excrescences 
such  as  towers,  dormers,  etc.,  and  covering 
the  walls  with  cement  stucco.  To  this  is  con- 
nected the  new  wing  with  four  class  rooms 
and  a  kindergarten.  The  connecting  link 
consists  of  a  covered  corridor  on  one  side  of 
which  is  the  new  principal's  suite. 

In  the  Peralta  school  an  interesting  audi- 
torium is  formed  by  combining  two  class 
rooms,  a  corridor  and  a  teachers'  lunch  room 
by  means  of  folding  partitions.  The  lunch 
room  is  elevated  and  forms  the  stage. 

The  associate  architects  for  these  elemen- 
tary schools  are  as  follows: 

Stonehurst  school,  H.  G.  Simpson;  Web- 
ster school,  C.  W.  McCall;  Rockridge 
school.  Miller  &  Warnecke.  The  Peralta 
and  Dewey  schools  were  entirely  the  work  of 
the  construction  department  of  the  Oakland 
Public  Schools. 


FIRST    T^rlOOR    PLAN,    PERALTA    ELEMENTARY    SCHOOL 
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LEGISLATIVK    Bl'ILDING,    CAPITOL   GROfP.   OLYMPIA,    WASHINGTON 

—WILDER    &   WHITE,    Architects. 

THE  WASHINGTON  STATE  CAPITOL* 


By  Chas.  H. 

Down  through  all  ages  from  the  remotest 
antiquity  to  the  present  time  the  material  and 
intellectual  forces  of  all  nations  of  the  world 
that  have  attained  to  civilization  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  the  architecture  of  their 
buildings.  And  the  higher  the  civilization, 
the  more  equal  and  harmonious  the  develop- 
ment of  all  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind, 
the  more  splendid  restrained  and  dignified 
has  been  the  expression  recorded  in  these 
buildings. 

It  was  in  those  great  days  when  the  Colo- 
nies were  made  into  a  nation  that  the  prob- 
lem of  properly  housing  the  state  and 
national  governments  first  presented  itself — 
what  was  the  spirit  behind  it  and  how  was  it 
met?  Exhalted  and  fervent  patriotism  was 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  great  colo- 
nial gentlemen.  This  was  the  inspiration  that 
bequeathed  to  the  nation  the  White  House, 
the  national  capitol,  the  state  house  in  Bos- 

♦Courtesy    of   Pacific    Builder   and   Engineer. 
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ton,  Portsmouth,  Newport  and  Richmond, 
the  University  of  Virginia  and  many  other 
fine  buildings  of  non  public  nature. 

In  looking  back,  therefore,  we  find  that 
Republicanism  and  Democracy  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  people  was  conceived  in  the 
mind  in  veneration  and  expressed  in  indelible 
forrn  in  buildings  that  were  noble  and  beauti- 
ful in  art.  The  seed  of  American  tradition 
was  planted,  American  ideals,  American  in- 
spiration, and  the  names  of  L'Enfant,  Thorn- 
ton Hallet,  Hadfield  and  Bulfinch  will  go 
down  in  history  as  the  architects  of  that  per- 
iod who  expressed  in  consummate  form  in 
space  those  ideals. 

In  exactly  one  hundred  years  from  the 
meeting  of  the  first  Congress  of  the  United 
States  under  the  constitution  or  in  the  year 
1889,  Congress  admitted  the  forty-second 
state  into  the  union,  the  Territory  of  Wash- 
ington was  advanced  to  statehood.  The  state 
constitution  was  adopted  by  the  people,  was 

(Continued  on   Page  72) 
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SCHOOL  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 
By  Howard  Gilkey* 

In  their  architectural  program  for  the 
schools  of  Oakland,  the  supervising  architect 
and  the  chief  of  construction  have  had  in 
mind  the  finished  school  building  with  an 
adequate  landscape  setting.  With  this 
thought,  they  have  economically  refrained 
from  elaborate  ornamentation  of  exterior 
walls,  except  at  important  openings,  counting 
upon  the  planting  to  add  the  decorative 
charm. 

In  conformity  with  this  ideal,  the  build- 
ings are  set  back  as  far  as  practicable  to  in- 


CLOSE    VIEW   OF   PLANTING 

sure  quiet  and  ample  room  for  lawns  and 
planting,  while  the  fences  about  the  play- 
grounds are  placed  a  few  feet  back  from  the 
sidewalk  or  property  line  to  allow  for  vines 
to  grow  and  for  masses  of  bright  flowering 
shrubs  to  enliven  the  border  plantation  which 
serves  to  give  privacy  to  the  playground. 

Most  playgrounds  present  a  bare  appear- 
ance which  can  be  obviated  by  placing  trees 
on  the  lines  separating  the  units  of  recrea- 
tional area. 

The    architect    secures    an    expression    of 

*City   of   Oakland    Landscape   Engineer. 


.         BUILDING   WITHOUT   LANDSCAPE   EFFECT 

unity  by  making  his  main  entrance  and  often 
a  bay  of  the  building  contiguous  with  it, 
dominant  over  the  rest  of  the  structure  by  its 
superior  size  or  height  or  by  elaboration  of 
detail.  He  seeks  to  draw  attention  to  the 
dominant  feature  first.  In  like  manner  all 
planting  should  serve  to  accentuate  this  effect. 
Emphasis  in  planting  is  secured  by  the  in- 
troduction of  contrasting  elements  either  in 
silhouette,  texture,  or  color.     The  silhouette 


PLANTING    EMPHASIZING    ENTRANCE 
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of  the  main  mass  of  the  planting  should  be 
of  soft  undulating  lines,  emphasis  being  at- 
tained by  the  sparing  introduction  of  strong 
verticalities  such  as  the  Italian  Cypress  and 
the  Irish  Yew.  Likewise  the  texture  of  the 
foliage  masses  is  made  homogeneous,  accent- 
ing salient  points  by  the  contrast  of  bolder 
leaf  forms  such  as  the  aralia  and  the  acan- 
thus. In  much  the  same  way  we  must  rely 
upon  our  wide  variety  of  evergreen  shrubs 
for  our  color  background,  enlivening  the 
composition  at  the  selected  points  by  the 
bright  color  of  flowers  or  berries  used,  pre- 
ferably in  a  single  mass  of  color  or  in  a 
studied  balance  of  two  or  three  colors. 

Where  the  emphasis  of  the  planting  design 
accentuates  the  architectural  emphasis  of  the 
building,  the  unity  of  the  whole  is  preserved. 
Nothing  serves  better  to  preserve  the  unity 
and  simplicity  of  the  school   and   its  setting 


"W 

JW 

BlKL)Si:VK    VIKW    OK   CAPITOL    BUILDINGS,    OLYMPIA, 
WASHINGTON 

—Wilder   &    White,    Architects 
(Continued   From   Page  70) 

approved  by  Congress  and  President  Harri- 
son issued  the  proclamation  announcing  the 
fact.  At  the  same  time  there  was  granted  to 
the  new  state  a  land  grant  of  132,000  acres 
of  public  land,  the  sale  of  which  was  to  apply 
solely  for  public  buildings  at  the  state  capi- 
tol. 

The  first  move  looking  towards  the  build- 
ing of  a  state  capitol  was  in  1893  when  the 
state  legislature'  passed  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  location  and  erection  of  a  capitol 
building  and  providing  an  appropriation 
therefor,  and  declaring  an  emergency.  The 
first  meeting  of  the  state  capitol  commission 
with  Governor  J.  H.  McGraw  as  chairman 
was  held  July  26th,  1893.  At  this  meeting 
there  was  authorized  a  notice  to  architects 
calling  for  competitive  designs  for  a  pro- 
posed capitol  building  and  a  program  was 
formulated  by  the  commission.  On  the  final 
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than  an  unobstructed  front  lawn  which  is 
kept  open  and  free  from  flower  beds. 

Base  planting  is  the  effective  means  of  se- 
curing the  transition  between  the  lines  of  the 
building  and  the  ground.  On  account  of  their 
adaptability  and  ease  of  upkeep,  evergreen 
flowering  shrubs  should  comprise  the  main 
mass  of  the  parking,  so  selected  as  to  pro- 
vide a  succession  of  color  at  all  seasons,  es- 
pecially during  the  months  when  school  is 
in  session. 

The  problem  of  color  composition  in  Oak- 
land is  simplified,  since  the  buildings  are  to 
have  a  cement  finish  of  warm  gray,  forming 
a  neutral  background  against  which  color 
may  be  freely  used.  With  the  completion  of 
the  building  program,  Oakland  will  have 
structures  of  dignified  architecture  and  ade- 
quate playgrounds  in  a  setting  of  landscape 
charm. 

day  set  for  the  reception  of  competitive  plans, 
December  14,  1893,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
sets  of  drawings  had  been  sent  in.  They  were 
judged  by  Professor  Wm.  R.  Ware  of  Co- 
lumbia College.  The  award  fell  to  Mr. 
Ernest  Flagg  of  New  York  City  and  in  May, 
1894,  he  was  commissioned  to  proceed  with 
the  final  drawings.  The  drawings  for  the 
foundation  and  basement  o,f  the  capitol  build- 
ing reached  Olympia  in  September,  and  on 
November  8th  the  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion of  this  work  was  awarded  to  Mofifat 
Bros,  of  Spokane.  Subsequently  the  com- 
pleted drawings  reached-  Olympia  and  bids 
were  received  by  the  commission  for  the 
structure.  The  lowest  bids  exceeded  one  mil- 
lion dollars  and  all  bids  were  rejected.  In 
view  of  the  stringent  times  and  the  economic 
conditions  throughout  the  country,  and  from 
the  fact  that  the  selection  and  appraisal  of 
the  lands  granted  by  Congress  had  not  been 
completed,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  post- 
pone construction  to  a  future  period. 

Jn  the  following  state  election  Governor 
McGraw  was  succeeded  by  Governor  Rogers. 
Governor  Rogers  was  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  building  of  the  proposed  state  capitol 
building,  but  the  demand  for  ofifices  and 
quarters  for  state  officials  had  become  im- 
perative and  some  action  had  to  be  taken. 
So  it  was  decided  to  purchase  the  Thurston 
county  court  house  and  add  a  wing  to  it, 
w^hich  the  governor  stated  would  care  for  the 
needs  of  the  state  for  a  hundred  years.  Pre- 
vision, however,  was  not  Governor  Rogers' 
highest  qualification,  and  in  a  short  space  of 
time  it  was  found  that  the  accommodations 
were  entirely  inadequate.    Nothing,  however, 
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was  done  until  1909  when  the  legislature 
passed  an  act  providing  for  the  erection  and 
completion  of  a  capitol  building.  This  act 
was  found  to  be  defective  by  the  supreme 
court  and  was  amended  by  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature approved  March  13th,  1911.  It  is 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  that  the  pres- 
ent group  plan  of  buildings  is  developing. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  state  capitol 
commission  in  1911  under  Governor  M.  E. 
Hay's  administration,  an  exhaustive  discus- 
sion ensued  on  state  capitol  requirements 
looking  to  the  future  as  well  as  to  the  present. 
The  fact  had  become  pertinent  that  no  single 
building  could  possibly  house  these  growing 
requirements,  consequently  a  grouping  sys- 
tem of  buildings  was  decided  upon,  and  it 
was  resolved  that  a  competition  among  archi- 
tects of  the  United  States  should  be  created 
calling  for  grouping  plans  and  plans  and  a 
design  for  the  Temple  of  Justice.  The  com- 
mission employed  a  professional  adviser  and 
a  carefully  drawn  program  for  the  competi- 
tion was  prepared  and  adopted.  On  July  27, 
1911,  thirty-three  sets  of  drawings  were  sub- 
mitted. They  were  judged  by  a  jury  of  three 
architects  selected  by  the  commission,  and  the 


—WILDER  &    WHITE,    Architects 

award  fell  to  the  firm  of  Wilder  &  White  of 
New  York.  As  soon  as  notified,  these  gentle- 
men came  to  Olympia  to  make  personal  study 
on  the  ground  of  all  the  local  conditions. 
They  were  given  six  months  in  which  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  the  final  drawings  for  the 
group  plan.  When  these  drawings  reached 
Olympia  three  days  were  spent  by  the  entire 
state  capitol  commission  in  study  and  critical 
analysis  of  them  and  they  were  finally  unani- 
mously approved  and  adopted  as  the  Group 
System  of  Buildings  for  the  state. 

In  proceeding  with  the  drawings  for  the 
Temple  of  Justice,  a  serious  condition  con- 
fronted the  commission.  The  act  had  pro- 
vided a  sum  of  money  wholly  and  entirely 
inadequate  for  the  purpose.  After  due  delib- 
eration it  was  decided  that  the  work  should 
proceed  only  as  far  as  the  money  authorized 
would  permit,  provided,  however,  that  it  was 
sufficient  to  put  the  building  in  such  condi- 
tion that  the  supreme  court,  attorney  general 
and  law  library  could  be  moved  into  it.  The 
architects  were  instructed  to  make  their  plans 
accordingly,  and  in  1912  the  first  section  of 
the  building,  a  body  without  a  skin,  was  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  within  the  appropriation.  The 
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legislatures  of  1913  and  1915  did  not  see  fit 
to  appropriate  funds  to  complete  the  build- 
ing. In  1917  enough  funds  were  appro- 
priated to  complete  the  stone  facing  and  fin- 
ish the  interior  and  the  building  was  accepted 
for  the  state  by  Governor  Hart  in  1920. 

The  legislature  of  1919  appropriated  suf- 
ficient funds  for  the  construction  of  the  first 
office   building   in    the   group   system    to   be 
known  as  the  Insurance  building.  This  build- 
ing is  now  practically  completed.    By  reason 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Governor's  Code  Bill, 
House  Bill  No.  11,  passed  at  the  last  session 
of   the   legislature,    and   for   reasons   of   effi- 
ciency and  economy  in  government  adminis- 
tration, sundry  changes  are  being  completed 
in  the  interior  arrangement  to  permit  its  tem- 
porary occupancy  by  the  elective  officers  of 
the  state  until  such  time  as  the  main  legisla- 
tive building  is  erected.     And  this  is  the  next 
building  on   the  program.     What  shall  this 
building    and    the   buildings    surrounding    it 
express  to  the  people?  Shall  this  group  ex- 
press the  dignity  and  majesty  of  our  govern- 
ment, shall  it  be  the  evidence  of  our  intelli- 
gence   and    refinement    and    our    justifiable 
pride  in  the  importance  of  our  state,  named 
after  the  father  of  his  country.    As  with  un- 
erri^ng  judgment  he   approved   the  plans  of 
L'Enfant  for  the  Federal  Capitol,  would  he 
approve    this    group    system    for    the    state 
named  after  him?    Even  as  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington is  in  its  beauty  and  splendor  the  finest 
city  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world, 
so  should  our  group  of  government  buildings 
be  the  finest  of  any  state  in  the  Union.     We 
are  creating  them  now  that  we  may  leave  to 
the  generations  that  come  after  us  the  expres- 
sion  of  our  patriotism,   our   aspirations  and 
ideals.     And  the  cost  is  the  gift  of  the  nation. 
Every    dollar   of    the    indebtedness    incurred 
will    be    returned    when    the    Capitol    Grant 
Lands  are  sold  and  their  sound  value  as  of 
today  is  estimated  at  over  eight  millions  of 
dollars. 

COMPETITION  TO  SELECT  ARCHITECT 
FOR  LIBRARY 
A  competition  will  be  held  to  select  an 
architect  for  the  Los  Angeles  public  library 
building  and  branch  libraries  to  be  erected 
under  the  $2,500,000  bond  issue  recently 
voted.  The  library  board  asked  the  city 
council  for  authority  to  appoint  an  architect 
direct.  This  request  was  denied  and  an 
architectural  competition  was  recommended 
by  council.  The  library  board  will  have 
charge  of  the  competition.  The  manner  in 
which  it  will  be  conducted  has  not  been  deter- 
mined but  the  board  will  probably  take  up 
the  matter  very  soon. 
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A  THEATER  FOR  EVERY  CLASSROOM 
Walter  Storey,  Director  of  Exhibits  of  the 


American  Red  Cross,  has  completed  some 
work  which  suggests  a  new  architectural  fea- 
ture for  the  modern  school  building.  This 
is  the  day  of  visual  education,  when  the 
teacher  tries  to  visualize  her  instruction  to 
the  pupil.  To  make  this  easier,  Mr.  Storey 
says,  doll  theaters  could  be  built  into  every 
classroom.  These  theaters  can  be  built  small 
enough  to  use  pictures  from  the  rotogravure 
section  of  the  newspaper  for  scenery,  while 
groups  of  characters  can  be  cut  from  photo- 
graphs and  mounted  on  cardboard  for  the 
"caste"  and  to  provide  action  for  the  educa- 
tional play. 

Mr.  Storey  made  a  series  of  such  minia- 
ture theaters  for  the  Red  Cross  Convention 
at  Columbia  in  October,  to  visualize  Red 
Cross  lessons  in  First  Aid.  For  his  first  model 
he  used  a  pasteboard  box,  cutting  the  cover 
into  an  arched  framework  for  the  stage  and 
bending  the  bottom  of  the  box  semi-cylin- 
drically  for  the  back  of  the  theater.  A  floor 
was  constructed  of  more  pasteboard.  The 
pictures  for  scenery  and  caste  were  slipped 
in  and  out  through  the  open  top  and  were 
easily  adjustable,  so  that  the  theater  could 
stage  any  number  of  shows.  Red  muslin 
formed  an  effective  c\irtain  and  mirrors 
proved  perfect  footlights,  reflecting  the  rays 
of  the  electric  light  bulb  which  had  been 
placed  in  the  opening  at  the  top.  Larger,  or 
more  durable,  models  of  Mr.  Storey's  educa- 
tional doll  theater  may  be  built  from  wood 
or  from  beaver  board,  while  photographs 
can  be  proportionately  enlarged  for  scenery 
and  caste. 

These  theaters  were  constructed  by  Mr. 
Storey  to  visualize  some  of  the  work  of  the 
American  Red  Cross.  But  the  same  idea,  it 
IS  believed,  would  prove  practical  in  the 
school.  The  cost  of  building  such  a  theater 
would  be  small.  It  could  be  erected  at  the 
front  of  the  classroom  and  such  pictures 
could  be  selected  for  the  "show"  that  Johnny 
would  actually  see,  as  well  as  hear,  his  les- 
sons in  geography,  history  and  hygiene. 

The  Red  Cross,  to  hold  its  Fifth  Member- 
ship Roll  Call  November  11-24,  has  formed 
a  peace  program  which  provides  service  to 
disabled  soldiers;  disaster  relief;  promotion 
of  public  health;  and  aid  for  European  war 
orphans. 


Architect  G.  F.  Ashley,  First  National 
Bank  Building,  Oakland,  requests  catalogues 
and  samples  from  firms  in  the  west  or  who 
have  agents  or  representatives  here. 
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INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITION 

NOVEMBER  9  TO  DECEMBER  10 

The  Central  Bureau  of  San  Francisco  or- 
ganizations recently  announced  that  the  date 
set  for  the  Industrial  and  Civic  Exposition 
is  November  9th  to  December  10th  in  the 
Civic  Auditorium.  It  was  only  through  the 
loyal  San  Francisco  spirit  of  two  large  or- 
ganizations which  had  engaged  the  auditor- 
ium for  dates  in  November  that  the  Central 
Bureau  was  able  to  obtain  the  auditorium 
for  the  exposition  which  forms  a  vital  part  of 
the  San  Francisco  program  of  Dr.  B.  M. 
Rastall,  industrial  engineer  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  two  organizations  which  gave  way  and 
postponed  their  dates  were  the  Native  Sons 
of  the  Golden  West,  which  had  planned  to 
hold  a  bazaar  in  November  for  homeless 
children  and  the  Mystic  Shriners,  who  had 
chosen  a  date  in  the  same  month  for  their 
annual  ball.  Both  recognizing  the  essential 
importance  of  the  exposition  to  San  Fran- 
cisco's advancement  waived  their  prior  rights 
to  the  use  of  the  auditorium  so  that  the  ex- 
position might  have  four  clear  weeks  for  its 
educational  purposes. 


Competitive  plans  are  being  prepared  by 
five  San  Francisco  architects  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  site  for  the  new  Masonic  Home 
of  California  at  Decoto,  Alameda  County. 
One  building  of  the  group  will  be  erected 
immediately  and  will  cost  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $200,000. 

The  competition  will  close  about  October 
6th.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  architects 
participating: 

Wm.  Mooser,  J.  W.  Dolliver,  P.  Righetti, 
Carl  Werner  and  B.  J.  Joseph. 

Architect  Sylvain  Schnaittacher,  233 
Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  has  been  selected  as 
official  adviser. 

Architect  V.  O.  Wallingford  of  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  has  moved  into  new  and  larger 
offices  at  310  Heard  Building.  He  writes  us 
that  business  is  good  in  that  territory  and  is 
showing  improvement. 

Architect  F.  H.  Weeks  who  has  been  at 
75  Post  Street  for  many  years  has  moved  to 
new  quarters  at  369  Pine  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Architect  H.  B.  Dunn,  6665  Hollywood 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  has  opened  a  branch 
at  257  E.  Colorado  Street,  Pasadena. 

Architect  C.  R.  Spink  moved  from  6751 
Hollywood  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  to  6756 
Hollywood  Boulevard. 


IN  THE  CENTER  OF  THINGS 


AT  OAKLAND 


Officers  of  the  Central  Banks — in  the 
heart  of  Oakland — keep  in  close  touch 
with  industrial  conditions  and  oppor- 
tunities of  this  city. 

Up-to-the-minute  information  will  be 
gladly  and  freely  given,  upon  request. 


Central 


National 
Savings 


Bank 


14th  and  Broadway,  Oakland,  California 
Savings    Branch:    49th    and    Telegraph 


DANIEL  GALLAGHER  TEAMING 
MERCANTILE  AND  REALTY  CO. 

Teamiriig  and  General  Contracting 


CEMENT 


PIG    IRON 

FIRE    BRICK 

FIRE    CLAY 

COKE    AND    COAL 

PORTLAND    CEMENT 

GRAVEL 


MOULDING    SAND 
CORE   SAND 
FIRE    SAND 
FOUNDRY    CLAY 
GANNISTER 


I  172-174  Beale  Street  | 

I       Phone  Keamy  407  San  Francisco,  Calif.        | 
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Thomas  Day  Co. 

LIGHTING 
FIXTURES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
725  Mission  St. 


LOS  ANGELES 
209-lOBrockmanBldg. 
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OFFICIAL  NEWS  OF  PACIFIC  COAST  CHAPTERS,  A.  1.  A. 


WASHINGTON    STATE    CHAPTER   AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE   OF   ARCHITECTS 

The  first  regular  Chapter  meeting  of  the  season  will 
be  held  at  Pig'n  Whistle,  1009  Second  Avenue,  Thursday, 
October  6th.  Dinner,  6  P.  M.  Meeting  immediately 
thereafter.     Price  of  dinner,  $1.00. 

This  is  an  important  meeting  and  members  should 
make  a  special  effort  to  attend.  Special  questions  that 
will  come  before  the  Chapter  for  action  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Chapter's  position  regarding  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  By-Laws  of  the  Institute  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  delegates  to  the  Conventions.  As  the  By-Laws 
now  read,  each  Chapter  is  entitled  to  two  delegates  plus 
one  additional  for  each  ten  Institute  members,  distant 
Chapters  being  allowed  proxies  if  one-half  of  its  delega- 
tion is  present.  Wivh  the  increased  size  of  the  Institute 
a  reduction  in  the  representation  has  appeared  desirable 
in  the  interests  of  economy  and  to  prevent  the  Con- 
ventions becoming  to  unwieldly.  The  Chapter  will  have 
on  this  proposal,  the  recommendations  of  its  Executive 
Committee    and    its    Committee    on    Institute    Affairs. 

2.  The  Chapter  should  decide  at  this  meeting  whether 
they  desire  to  have  an  exhibition  during  the  coming  sea- 
son. The  Exhibition  Committee  reported  at  the  last 
Annual  Meeting  that  an  exhil)i:ion  was  recommended 
every  two  years.  That  appears  to  call  for-an  exhibition 
next  spring.  The  Chapter  should  decide  this  early  so 
that   necessary   preliminary  arrangements   can   be   made. 

As  a  special  feature  of  the  meeting  Mr.  Jesse  A.  Jack- 
son, 'Engineer  of  the  Seattle  Zoning  Commission,  will 
explain  the  work  of  ;he  Commission  to  date,  showing 
the  various  study  maps  prepared  for  the  Commission's 
use,  such  as  automobile  and  pedestrian  traffic,  assessed 
valuations,  existing  building  use,  height  and  area  condi- 
tions, etc.  The  Commission  has  been  steadily  at  work 
and  will  soon  have  a  final  zoning  ordinance  in  prepara- 
tion. 

Zoning  is  a  subject  with  which  the  Chapter  has  been 
activly  interested  and  it  should  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  hear  what  the  Seattle  Commission  has  accomplished 
and   give   it   continuous   support   and  co-operation. 


SAN   FRANCISCO    CHAPTER,   AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE   OF  ARCHITECTS 

A  Regular  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco  Chapter, 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  was  held  on  Thursday 
evening,  8  P.  M.,  September  15th,  1921,  in  the  Archi- 
tectural Club  Rooms. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Geo.  A. 
Applcgarth.     The    following   members    being   present: 

Messrs.  W.  B.  Faville,  L.  M.  Upton,  H.  E.  Burnett, 
A.  G.  Headman,  Col.  Wood,  J.  J.  Donovan,  E.  Coxhcad, 
J.  S.  Fairweather,  S.  Schnaittacher,  E.  B.  Hurt,  Morris 
Bruce,  S.  D.  Willard,  John  Bakewell,  Jr.,  Arthur  Brown, 
Jr.,   G.  A.  Applegarth,  Wm.   Mooser. 

Minutes 

Minutes  of  the  Special  Meetings  held  on  August  9th 
and   September  6th,  were   read   and  approved. 

Committee  Reports 

Committee  on  Legislation  reported  that  the  so-called 
"Burnett  Housing  Act,"  which  was  to  go  into  effect 
September  1,  1921,  has  become  inoperative  by  filing  of  a 
referendum  petition  and  that  the  laws  of  1917  will  con- 
tinue to  be  enforced. 
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The  Nominating  Committe  reports  as  follows: 

"Your  Committee  appointed  to  nominate  an  Official 
Ticket  of  Officers  to  serve  the  San  Francisco  Chapter 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  for  the  coming 
year,   begs    to   report   as    follows: 

"President:  Geo.  A.  Applegarth;  Vice-President,  Ernest 
Coxhead;    Secretary   and   Treasurer,   J.    S.    Fairweather. 

"To  new  members  for  the  Board  of  Directors:  Harris 
Allen,   Henry   H.   Meyers. 

Respectfully    submitted, 

Arthur  Brown,  August  Headman,  Morris  M.  Bruce, 
S.    Schnaittacher,    VV.    B.    Faville,    Chairman." 

New   Business 

Moved  and  carried  that  the  Chapter  endorse  the  Direc- 
tors stand  in  resigning  the  sustaining  membership  in  the 
California  Housing  and  Building  Institute,  and  that  other 
sustaining  members  who  had  joined  at  the  instance  of  the 
San   Francisco  Chapter  be  notified  of  our  stand. 

Moved  and  carried  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chapter  that  the  delegates  to  the  Annual 
Convention   be    restricted    to   a   smaller   number. 

Moved  and  carried  that  the  findings  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  in  regard  to  the  Don  Lee  case  be  received 
and   placed   on   file. 

Moved  and  carried  that  the  Chapter  extend  an  invita- 
tion through  Chief  Murphy  to  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Fire  Engineers  to  hold  their  convention  in 
San    Francisco   for   1922.  • 

Mr.  Frederick  Whitton  addressed  the  meeting  in  re- 
gard  to   the   benefits  of  the   B-B   Fund. 

Moved  and  carried  that  the  chair  appoint  a  Committee 
to  see  if  some  action  cannot  be  taken  in  regard  to  rais- 
ing funds  for  the   B-B   Campaign. 

There  being  no  further  business  the  meeting  adjourned. 

J.    S.    Fairweather,    Secretary. 


Statement    of    the    Ownersihip,     Management,     Circulation,     etc., 
Required    by   the   Act   of   Congress  of   August   24,    1912, 

Of  The  Building  Review,  published  monthly  at  San  Francisco, 
California,  for  October,  lb21,  State  of  California,  County  of 
San   Francisco. 

Before  me,  C.  B.  Sessions,  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the 
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Saving  the  Architect's  Time 


HE  profession  of  architecture  is  the  most  exacting  of  all.    A  modern  archi- 
tect must  be  a  designer,  an  engineer,   an    artist,    an    accountant,    an    interior 
decorating  consultant,  and  what  not. 
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Your  Time  is  Valuable 
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Concerning  Specifications 
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SANTA   BARBARA,   CALIFORNIA 


THE  MAJOR   J.   H.    H.   PESHINE    RESIDENCE 


MYRON    HUNT,    Architect. 


A  Decade  in  the  Office  ot  Myron  Hunt,  Architect 


By  Irene  McNeal  Swasey 


In  order  to  give  a  really  adequate  idea  of 
the  work  of  the  office  of  Myron  Hunt,  archi- 
tect, during  the  past  ten  years,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  break  an  hitherto  invariable  rule 
— and  show,  in  addition  to  work  completed, 
certain  tremendously  interesting  projects  for 
which  plans  have  been  prepared,  but  which 
are  not  yet  under  construction.  In  the  case  of 
Public  Buildings  particularly,  it  would  be  of 
distinct  educational  value  in  this  history-mak- 
ing period  of  a  rapidly  growing  city;  for,  if  it 
be  true  that  "Architecture  is  the  expression  of 


the  psychology  of  a  people,  a  record  of  their 
thoughts,  tastes,  even  their  hopes  and  dreams," 
then  surely  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  by 
the  leaders  in  a  community,  to  give  the  people 
at  large  the  benefit  of  their  special  knowledge 
and  training.  However,  in  spite  of  my  plea, 
the  office  rule  stands,  and  only  finished  work 
and  work  under  construction  is  shown. 

The  buildings  illustrated  in  this  article  rep- 
resent a  somewhat  indiscriminate  selection— 
the  idea  being  to  give  a  general  impression  of 
the  character  and  variety  of  work,   and  the 
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OAK  KNOLL,   PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA 


THE  DR.   RAYMOND  MIXSELL  RESIDENCE 


MYRON    HUNT,   Architect. 


width  of  range  and  perhaps  unusual  oppor- 
tunities offered  to  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  associates. 

The  earliest  building  in  point  of  time,  is  the 
Spanish  Colonial  Church  at  Riverside  (The 
First  Congregational  Church)  ;  which  was 
dedicated  January  25th,  1914.  This,  as  it  hap- 
pens, was  the  first  church  problem  presented 
to  this  office,  and  it  is  commonly  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Hunt  as  "The  Church,"  a  further 
unique  distinction  being  that  it  is  the  only 
competition  into  which  the  office  has  ever 
entered.  This  competition  was  won  just  prior 
to  the  dissolution  of  Mr.  Hunt's  partnership 
with  Mr.  Elmer  Grey.  For  comparison  with 
the  finished  structure,  a  reproduction  of  the 
competition  sketch  shown  herewith  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  long  study  and  hard  work  en- 
tailed in  the  evolution  of  the  present  building. 

The  well-known  H.  E.  Huntington  resi- 
dence of  Pasadena,  and  the  Central  Building 
of  Throop  College,  now  the  California  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  with  sculptural  decora- 
tions by  Alexander  Stirling  Calder,  and  a 
large  amount  of   important   residence  work, 
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designed  and  erected  previous  to  this  time,  are 
not  here  included.  They  are  the  joint  work  of 
Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Grey. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Hunt  for  the  past 
twelve  years,  Mr.  H.  C.  Chambers  has  recent- 
ly been  made  a  partner  in  the  firm,  a  matter 
of  mutual  congratulation.  He  adds  to  a  keen 
appreciation  of  beauty  in  all  its  phases,  the 
ability  to  express  himself  architecturally  with 
dignity  and  restraint,  the  essence  of  good  taste. 

The  Occidental  College  group  is  illustrated 
by  one  plate,  as  space  does  not  permit  the 
showing  of  the  campus  plan,  involving  the 
present  and  future  development  of  the  ninety 
acres  in  Eagle  Rock  Valley  owned  by  this  in- 
stitution. Plans  are  now  under  way  for  the 
president's  mansion  and  the  girls'  gymnasium, 
and  a  comprehensive  planting  scheme  is  being 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  archi- 
tect. 

The  entrance  doorway  of  the  music  build- 
ing of  Pomona  College,  Claremont,  gives  an 
idea  of  the  note  which  Mr.  Hunt  has  estab- 
lished   for   the   development  of    this   college 
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THE  WILLIAM  G. 
SAN  RAFAEL  HEIGHTS,  PASADENA,   CALIFORNIA 

group.  The  music  building,  which  was  the 
gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Bridges  of  San 
Diego,  is  known  as  Mabel  Bridges  Hall  in 
memory  of  their  daughter.  It  includes  an 
auditorium  seating  one  thousand  people,  with 
a  stage  large  enough  to  hold  a  complete  sym- 
phony orchestra,  and  in  addition,  the  neces- 
sary practice  rooms  and  music  studios  for  the 
use  of  the  School  of  Music  at  Pomona,  which 
is  housed  in  the  building.  In  connection  with 
Mabel  Bridges  Hall  it  is  interesting  to  show 
the  pool  in  the  patio.  The  little  bronze  figure 
is  the  work  of  Burt  Johnson,  sculptor,  a  pupil 
and  relative  of  the  late  Augustus  St.  Gaudens, 
who  was  himself  a  Pomona  College  student. 

St.  Ann's  Inn  at  Santa  Ana,  recently  com- 
pleted, is  a  California  rendering  of  a  New 
England  roadside  inn.  The  illustration  is  not 
from  a  photograph,  but  a  remarkable  perspec- 
tive sketch  drawn  by  the  late  Walter  E.  Rice. 
The  old  cypress  trees  and  palms  are  shown  as 
they  really  exist,  for  this  building  was  erected 
on  the  site  of  one  of  the  oldest  residences  in 
Santa  Ana,  and  the  fine  old  planting  was  not 


MATHER  GARDEN 


MYRON   HUNT,   Architect. 


disturbed.  Even  the  quaint  stucco  and  white 
painted  iron  paling  across  the  front  of  the 
property  has  been  retained. 

The  central  courtyard  of  the  Riverside  Mis- 
sion Inn,  used  most  of  the  year  as  an  outside 
dining  room  for  the  hotel,  was  finished  by  Mr. 
Hunt  shortly  before  the  World  War.  To  quote 
from  a  description  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Allison,  "The 
striking  contrast  of  large  openings  and  small 
ones,  broad  wall  surfaces  and  fine  texture,  re- 
lieved by  large  wall  decorations  in  fresco, 
sculptural  ornaments  and  iron  grilles,  have 
contributed  to  make  one  of  the  most  charming 
courtyards  in  America." 

The  space  available  for  reproduction  being 
limited,  the  buildings  pictured  can  not  be 
completely  illustrated,  and  necessarily  a  num- 
ber of  important  ones  are  not  shown  at  all, 
among  them  the  Huntington  Hotel  at  Oak 
Knoll,  Pasadena,  which  Mr.  Hunt  completed ; 
the  Bard  residence  at  Hueneme ;  the  Elks  Club 
House,  Pasadena;  and  the  Hotel  Maryland 
Bungalows,  Pasadena.  In  passing  it  might  be 
of  interest  to  remark  that  the  bungalow  court 
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idea,  which  has  become  so  popular  in  South- 
ern California,  perhaps  had  its  inception  at 
the  Maryland  Hotel  where  a  system  of  bunga- 
lows was  developed,  grouped  about  a  large 
central  lawn  looked  out  upon  from  the  main 
lobby  of  the  hotel,  and  connected  with  the 
hotel  proper  by  miles,  seemingly,  of  gay  red 
and  white  canvas  covered  walks. 

The  recently  completed  Los  Angeles  Am- 
bassador Hotel  is  at  the  present  time  a  difficult 
subject  for  the  photographer.  This  building 
was  erected  upon  twenty-one  acres  of  rolling 
land  in  the  middle  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 
The  site  had  represented  such  difficulties  to 
the  real  estate  subdivider  that  the  westwarc 
fiow  of  the  growth  of  the  city  had  completely 
surrounded  it,  and  until  the  time  that  ground 
was  broken  for  the  Ambassador  Hotel,  it  lay 
absolutely  untouched.  A  complete  landscape 
scheme  has  been  evolved  by  Mr.  Hunt,  and 
executed  by  Howard  and  Smith,  landscape 
architects,  and  a  large  sum  of  money  has  al- 
ready been  spent  in  planting.     However,  the 
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complete  transformation  of  a  bare  twenty-one 
acre  pasture  into  a  semi-tropical  garden  takes 
longer,  even  in  California,  than  the  six  months 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  completion  of 
this  work,  and  it  will  be  some  time  before  this 
resort  hotel  in  the  center  of  a  large  city  will 
have  its  adequate  setting  of  trees  and  gardens. 
The  plate  showing  a  view  of  the  hotel  from 
one  of  the  pergolas  will,  however,  give  an  idea 
of  its  appearance  at  the  present  time. 

The  Ambassador  Hotel  is  almost  a  munici- 
pality in  itself,  as  in  connection  with  the  hotel 
of  some  500  rooms,  there  is  a  branch  bank;  a 
United  States  branch  postoffice;  numerous 
smart  shops  selling  everything  from  automo- 
biles to  confectionery;  a  theater;  a  public  gar- 
age; and  also  some  half  dozen  bungalows  con- 
nected with  the  main  building  by  vine  cov- 
ered pergolas,  which  are  the  forerunners  of  an 
extensive  bungalow  system  to  be  operated  in 
connection  with  the  hotel,  that  will  ultimately 
extend  over  the  entire  property. 

This  building  was  erected  during  the  un- 
settled labor  conditions  following  the  war,  and 
as  it  was  the  first  building  project  of  great 
magnitude  to  be  successfully  launched  in  Los 
Angeles  after  the  signing  of  the  Armistice, 
practically  every  administrative  problem  that 
can  arrive  in  the  course  of  the  construction  of 
a  large  building  had  to  be  met  and  solved. 

The  difficulties  of  bringing  to  completion 
simultaneously  a  main  building,  bungalows, 
garages,  servants'  dormitories,  pergolas  and 
the  many  acres  of  lawn  and  planting  in  time 
to  make  the  whole  appear  complete  at  the 
beginning  of  the  winter  tourist  season  were 
apparent  to  the  merest  lay-man,  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  hotel  on  the  date  scheduled  was  not 
only  in  the  nature  of  a  surprise  to  the  entire 
community,  but  a  great  tribute  to  the  adminis- 
trative efficiency  of  Mr.  Hunt's  office.  The 
theater  was  not  contemplated  in  the  original 
scheme.  To  provide  a  completely  equipped 
theater  suitable  both  for  motion  pictures  and 
for  little  plays,  with  adequate  foyer  and  wait- 
ing rooms,  that  would  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  hotel,  entered  only  from  the  shop  arcade, 
must  have  presented  the  architect  with  a  prob- 
lem worth  while!  Its  present  use  as  part  time 
"movie"  and  a  home  for  the  Green  Room 
Club  is  assisting  the  Ambassador  to  rapidly 
take  its  place  as  the  logical  center  of  artistic 
and  social  activities  in  Los  Angeles. 

This  hotel  has  its  own  150  acre  golf  course 
just  west  of  the  city,  where  Mr.  Hunt  has 
designed  and  built  a  ranch  house  type  of  golf 
club,  of  which  unfortunately  no  illustrations 
are  available  at  this  time. 
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COMPETITION  DRAWING,  FIRST 
RIVERSIDE,    CALIFORNIA 

The  Flintridge  Country  Club,  located  in 
the  picturesque  La  Canada  Valley  just  north 
of  Pasadena,  is  of  the  type  of  California  Mis- 
sion architecture,  and  its  simple  roof  lines  and 
sober  succession  of  pillars  form  a  wonderful 
contrast  to  the  mountain  background.  It  per- 
haps recalls  the  Mission  of  La  Purisima  Con- 
cepcion,  north  of  Santa  Barbara  (now  almost 
totally  in  ruins),  more  than  any  other  of  the 
old  Spanish  Missions. 

The  walls  are  of  concrete  cast  against  metal 
forms.   They  consist  of  an  inner  and  an  outer 


CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH  ^^^^^    ^^^^     Architect. 

wall  with  an  air  space  between.  No  furring 
is  necessary  on  account  of  this  wide  air  space, 
and  the  texture  of  the  walls  is  simply  the  con- 
crete as  it  comes  from  the  forms,  whitewashed 
outside,  and  painted  inside.  The  roof  is  terra 
cotta  tile,  and  the  floors  are  terrazzo  of  a 
leather  brown  color. 

The  interiors  are  extremely  simple  and  rest- 
ful, and  have  been  most  successfully  furnished 
and  decorated  by  Mr.  Edgar  Cheesewright  of 
Pasadena,  interior  decorator. 

To  quote  John  Taylor  Boyd,  Jr.,  who  has 


PASADENA,   CALIFORNIA 


PRELIMINARY   SKETCH,    THE   HENRY  E.    HUNTINGTON    LIBRARY 


MYRON    HUNT,    Architect. 
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San   Rafael  Heights,   Pasadena,   California 

written  of  the  Flintridge  Country  Club: 

"Although  very  original,  the  Flintridge 
Country  Club  is  not  theatrical.  It  is  an  abso- 
lutely honest  design,  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  the  region.  There  is  nothing  forced  about 
its  simplicity,  and  in  this  it  is  a  worthy  ex- 
ample of  Southwest  Coast  country  architec- 
ture. In  the  East,  the  Philadelphia  architects 
lead  all  others  in  just  this  ability  to  create 
country  architecture  in  a  simple,  un-self-con- 
scious  way.  They,  too,  design  in  the  spirit  of 
their  region.  This  is  true  craftsmanship  and 
real  architecture,  and  it  is  good  to  see  it  arising 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  not  imitatively,  but  in  the 
fresh,  original  inspiration  characteristic  of 
California." 

The  County  National  Bank  and  Trust 
Company's  building  at  Santa  Barbara  is  rep- 
resented by  one  vrew  of  the  interior,  and  by 
the  preliminary  sketch  of  the  State  Street 
front.  This  structure  is  undoubtedly  familiar 
to  the  readers  of  the  Building  Revieu-  as  it  has 
been  published  recently  with  a  most  delight- 
ful descriptive  article  by  Mr.  Irving  Morrov^, 
who  lays  special  stress  upon  "the  exceptional 
felicity  and  distinction  of  the  proportions  or 
inter-relations  of  length,  breadth,  and  height," 
adding  that  "the  ability  to  produce  such 
effects  is  one  of  the  surest  tests  of  a  realistic 
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and  creative  architectural  imagination." 

The  source  of  inspiration  for  this  building 
may  also  properly  be  referred  to  the  Mission 
Fathers,  although  the  design  indicates  the  use 
of  classical  forms  as  employed  in  Italy  and 
Spain  following  the  Renaissance.  The  love  of 
gardens  and  outdoor  life  has  even  affected  the 
policy  of  a  Board  of  Directors  of  a  Bank  in 
this  instance,  and  one  of  the  initial  require- 
ments was  that  somehow  the  feeling  of  out- 
doors with  shrubbery  and  flowers  should  be 
brought  into  the  interior.  The  long  windows 
to  the  south  of  the  bank  open  out  on  a  nar- 
row planting  space  back  of  a  high  wrought 
iron  fence  on  Carrillo  Street  (the  side  street), 
and  when  this  planting  has  attained  its  growth 
the  bank  officials  will  have  accomplished  their 
wish  of  having  a  bank  suggesting  the  lovely 
flowers  and  gardens  of  Montecito  and  Santa 
Barbara.  The  floor  of  the  main  banking  room 
is  Napoleon  gray  marble,  with  a  base  of  black 
and  gold  marble.  The  wood  vvork  of  the 
counters  and  of  the  furniture  is  oak,  stained 
to  a  dark  weathered  appearance,  and  with  the 
surface  waxed  and  rubbed.  The  cage  grilles 
are  wrought  iron.  The  walls  and  columns  of 
the  interior  are  of  stucco  of  a  rather  warm 
tone  and  with  a  very  pleasing  texture.  The 
ceiling  of  the  main  banking  room  is  thirty-six 
feet  above  the  floor,  of  California  redwood 
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SANTA  ANA  ,   CALIFORNIA 

Stained  brown.  The  exterior  is  plastered  with 
stucco  somewhat  similar  in  color  to  the  inter- 
ior, and  the  columns  and  base  course  are  terra 
cotta.  The  roof  is  of  burned  clay  tile,  and 
corresponds  with  that  of  an  historic  abode 
building  which  joins  the  bank  on  the  east,  and 
forms,  with  the  bank,  practically  one  group  of 
buildings.  This  unusual  bank  has  achieved 
an  undoubted  artistic  success,  and  is  also  said 
to  be  very  successful  from  a  business  stand- 
point, and  even  from  a  business  getting  stand- 
point. The  architect  has  already  received  in- 
structions to  enlarge  certain  portions  of  the 
working  space,  which  at  the  time  the  bank  was 
planned  were  considered  by  the  officials  to  be 
ample  for  all  future  growth.  To  quote  again 
from  Mr.  Morrow: 

"It  is  an  uncommonly  perfect  thing,  free 
from  that  frigidity  or  aloofness  which  is  pop- 
ularly associated  with  a  high  degree  of  formal 
perfection." 

In  this  cross  sectional  view  of  ten  years' 
work,  we  now  come  to  residences  and  gardens, 
of  which  only  a  few  examples  can  be  shown. 

The  garden  of  the  residence  of  John  P. 
Wilson  of  Pasadena,  of  which  one  view  is 
given,  was  designed  with  the  idea  of  present- 
ing to  an  owner,  who  resides  in  his  California 
house  a  few  months  only,  in  the  winter  season, 
a  profusion  of  flowers,  and  the  planting  has 
been  so  arranged  that  during  this  time   the 
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somber  hedges  and  surrounding  eucalyptus 
and  evergreen  trees  serve  as  the  frame  work 
and  background  for  a  marvelous  display  of 
flowering  plants. 

Mr.  Hunt's  own  garden  is  a  different  type. 
It  is  a  small  formal  garden  with  a  fine  back- 
ground of  giant  cypress  trees,  and  a  massed 
foreground  of  wistaria  and  heliotrope,  with 
border  planting  of  seasonal  flowers.  While 
the  actual  extent  of  ground  is  quite  limited,  an 
appearance  of  both  space  and  depth  has  been 
achieved.  The  little  garden  figure  is  by  Maud 
Daggett,  sculptor,  of  Pasadena. 

The  beautiful  natural  setting  of  the  Major 
J.  H.  H.  Peshine  residence  of  Santa  Barbara 
is  shown  by  the  reproduction  of  the  architect's 
preliminary  sketch  for  this  house.  It  was  built 
on  land  belonging  to  Mrs.  Peshine's  father, 
who  planted  the  ancient  olive  trees  which 
form  part  of  the  garden  scheme.  The  hillside 
back  of  the  house  is  covered  with  scrub  oak, 
and  forms  a  green  background  to  the  white 
walls  and  red  roofs  of  the  villa.  This  is  by 
way  of  being  a  luxury,  as  most  of  the  hillsides 
of  Southern  California  turn  brown  during  the 
summer,  but  we  have  here  the  unusual  com- 
bination of  a  northeast  slope  near  the  sea,  and 
the  trees  and  shrubs  retain  their  green 
throughout  the  year. 

Two  other  views  of  the  Peshine  residence 
are  shown  in  the  plates,  and  give  a  notion  of 
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PATIO    FOUNTAIN,    MUSIC    BUILDING 
POMONA   COLLEGE 

how  closely  the  finished  building  corresponds 
with  the  architect's  sketch. 

The  Dr.  Raymond  Mixsell  residence  in 
Pasadena  with  its  English  feeling  has  a  dis- 
tinctive English  setting  of  oak  trees  and  mass- 
ed planting.  The  garden  of  this  house  is  an 
ever  changing  succession  of  informal  disposi- 
tion of  flowering  plants,  and  is  noted  for  its 
fine  collection  of  iris. 


The  garden  of  Mr.  William  G.  Mather  on 
San  Raphael  Heights,  Pasadena,  is  located  on 
one  of  the  precipitous  hillsides  overlooking 
Pasadena.  The  photograph  shows  a  series  of 
steps  running  down  this  hillside,  which  sug- 
gests Algiers  or  the  slopes  of  sunny  Spain. 

The  views  of  the  residence  of  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Fowler  at  the  California  Junior  Republic, 
near  Chino,  have  not  hitherto  been  published, 
and  show  this  farm  house  type  of  Italian  resi- 
dence with  its  planting  attaining  a  growth 
which  softens  the  severeness  of  the  building. 
One  of  its  interesting  features  is  the  outdoor 
stairway. 

The  H.  E.  Huntington  Library  located  in 
the  park  surrounding  his  residence,  and  built 
to  house  his  extensive  and  invaluable  collec- 
tion of  books,  is  now  nearing  completion.  A 
preliminary  study  only  of  this  building  is  here 
shown,  and  indicates  a  simple  classical  design, 
with  tile  roof  and  white  stucco  walls,  quite  in 
character  with  the  owner's  residence  which  is 
some  hundred  yards  to  the  west.  Both  library 
and  residence  overlook  a  broad  expense  of 
orange  groves  and  gardens,  and  have  a  beau- 
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tiful  background  formed  by  the  Sierra  Madre 
Mountains.  The  south  facade  of  the  library 
is  shown.  There  are  three  wings  extending 
northward  from  this  main  portion,  which 
house  successively,  the  art  gallery,  stack  room, 
and  administrative  offices.  When  completed 
the  library  building  will  house  200,000  books, 
including  what  is  said  to  be  the  finest  collec- 
tion of  English  literature  outside  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  To  quote  from  the  "Amenities 
of  Book  Collecting"  by  Mr.  A.  Edward  New- 
ton:  "It  is  the  greatest  private  library  in  the 
world." 

The  wonderful  natural  beauties  of  Califor- 
nia, its  varied  landscape  settings  and  year 
round  opportunity  for  outdoor  life,  make  pos- 
sible a  wide  scope  of  architectural  expression. 
To  a  man  of  Mr.  Hunt's  temperament  and  un- 
trammeled  personality,  this  environment  has 
proved  an  unfailing  inspiration.  Apart  from 
his  knowledge  and  experience  as  an  architect, 
he  has  a  flair  amounting  to  genius  for  gardens 
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and  effective  landscaping.  Always  resource- 
ful and  original,  his  work  is  not  only  distinc- 
tive and  distinguished  in  style,  but  it  possesses 
in  addition  that  rare,  elusive  and  impalpable 
quality — charm. 
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EDITOKIAL 
An  address  by  Governor  Morrison  of 
North  Carolina,  recently  delivered  before 
Textile  Workers,  seems  to  us  so  much  to  the 
point  in  our  present  local  situation  that  we 
print  extracts  from  it  herewith.  The  first 
public  hearing  of  The  Industrial  Association 
Wage  Board  was  held  November  8th  in  San 
Francisco,  and  although  notices  were  sent  to 
all  concerned,  no  official  representation  of 
any  union  was  present.  Such  an  attitude  is 
hard  to  understand,  in  view  of  past  events. 
Strikes  can  hardly  be  won  without  public 
sympathy,  and  the  public  at  present  is  in  no 
mood  even  to  tolerate  any  action  not  based 
on  undeniable  injustice.  It  behooves  the 
unions  to  co-operate  whole-heartedly  with 
this  board,  whose  personnel,  headed  by  Arch- 
bishop Hanna,  is  '  above  reproach,  if  they 
wish  to  receive  consideration  at  the  court  of 
public  opinion.  The  extracts  from  Governor 
Morrison's  speech  follow: 

"Dearer  than  our  entire  industrial  fabric  and  all  the 
wealth  we  have  accumulated  is  the  principle  of  liberty- 
involved  in  the  right,  duly  regulated  by  law,  to  freely 
contract  and  be  contracted  with  about  any  lawful  and 
moral  matter,  properly  the;  subject  of  a  contract.  It  is 
true  that  we  are  our  "brother's  keeper,"  but  I  think  the 
time  has  arrived  when  we  had  better  recognize  more  of 
our  brother's  liberty,  and  permit  him  to  attend  to  his  own 
business.  No  man  owes  anybody  an  apology  in  this  coun- 
try for  entering  into  or  refraining  from  entering  into  any 
business  contract,  or  refusing  to  enter  into  a  business 
contract  he  may  see  fit  to  refuse  to  enter  into. 
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"There  is  a  wide  opinion  that  public  sentiment  must 
jerk  up  every  large  employer  of  labor  and  by  abuse  and 
vilification  bring  him  into  contempt  when  he  exercises 
his  undoubted  privilege  to  refuse  to  enter  into  a  contract 
which  he  does  not  want  to  enter  with  his  employees.  It  is 
his  own  business,  and  no  man  has  any  right,  even  those 
who  want  to  make  the  contract  which  the  employer  in  the 
exercise  of  his  undoubted  liberty  will  not  make,  to  become 
angry  with  him,  and  abuse  his  and  hate  him.  We  are 
coming  upon  serious  times  in  this  republic,  and  we  had 
better  recur  to  the  primary  principles  of  liberty,  and  rec- 
ognize the  freedom  of  contract  and  respect  it.  If  the  mill 
employers  of  this  city  and  county  will  not  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  union  labor,  or  with  the  individual  laborers 
concerned,  which  labor  wants  them  to  enter  into,  it  is 
absolutely  nobody's  business  but  their  own. 

"If  the  foregoing  statement  of  principles  is  not  correct, 
then  freedom  of  contract  is  destroyed  in  this  republic,  and 
we  are  no  longer  free,  but  under  an  absurd  interpretation 
of  the  principle  that  we  are  our  brother's  keeper  we  have 
reached  the  place  that  no  man  can  attend  to  his  own  busi- 
ness, but  must  transact  it  as  liberty  despising  public  sen- 
timent, fostered  by  ignorant  leaders,  requires  him  to  do. 
Let  us,  before  it  is  everlastingly  too  late,  recognize  the 
liberty  of  each  citizen,  or  group  of  citizens,  as  long  as  they 
will  keep  order  and  respect  the  peace,  to  transact  their 
business  according  to  their  own  sweet  will. 

"I  would  be  most  happy  to  see  a  freely  arrived  at 
adjustment  between  conflicting  industrial  forces,  but  I  am 
satisfied  that  settlement  arrived  at  through  coercion,  gov- 
ernmental or  otherwise,  or  on  any  basis  other  than  purely 
economic,  would  not  bring  permanent  understanding.  We 
must  go  to  basic  principles  about  these  controversies,  and 
recognize  the  absolute  freedom  of  individuals  or  groups 
of  individuals  in  this  state  to  contract  and  be  contracted 
with,  without  coercion  by  influential  public  officials,  or  by 
intimidating  coercive  assemblies  engaging  in  insult  and 
intimidation.  ***** 

"If  all  officials,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and 
the  public,  will  recognize  that  liberty  to  contract  and  be 
contracted  with,  or  not  to  contract  and  be  contracted  with, 
is  more  priceless  than  any  other  principle  of  liberty,  except 
that  of  life  and  personal  security,  an/d  under  this  principle 
let  conflicting  parties  to  these  industrial  disputes  settle 
their  own  difTicultics  as  other  people  have  to  do,  we  will 
have  arrived  at  a  basis  which  will  clear  up  the  whole  situa- 
tion." 
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INTERIOR  DECORATION 


MAIN  SALESROOM 


A  New  Shop  in  Los  Angeles 


DESIGNED  BY  RAY  COYLE 


The  branch  shop  for  Messrs.  I.  Magnin  & 
Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  was  established  in  the 
Ambassador  Hotel,  Los  Angeles,  a  little  less 
than  a  year  ago.  It  occupies  space  on  both  the 
lobby  and  casino  floors,  a  private  stair  con- 
necting the  two,  so  that  the  entire  installation 
is  self-contained.  The  first  problem  presented 
was  to  obtain  adequate  sales  space  practically 
and  decoratively  arranged,  with  display  win- 
dows opening  on  the  hotel  lobby.  The  dom- 
inant purpose  of  the  decorative  scheme  de- 
pended on  the  consideration  that  the  Shop  was 


to  be  used  for  the  display  and  sale  of  feminine 
garments.  The  setting  for  the  high  grade  of 
merchandise  to  be  displayed  necessarily  must 
possess  a  certain  indefinable  quality  of  deli- 
cacy and  style  sufficiently  novel  to  be  in  itself 
an  attraction  to  visitors. 

The  exterior  of  the  Shop  is  entirely  of  wal- 
nut. On  either  side  of  the  entrance  are  two 
large  display  windows,  without  solid  backs,  so 
that  the  interior  shop  is  in  plain  view,  the 
brilliant  but  delicate  color  of  which  adds  to 
the  first  impression  received. 
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Above  the  entrance  is  a  decorative  painting, 
on  gold  leaf  background,  with  rich  color  notes 
harmonizing  with  the  general  decorative 
scheme. 

There  is  a  central  entrance  lobby,  from 
which  opens  two  rooms  of  subequal  size. 
These  three  are  on  the  level  of  the  hotel  lobby. 
The  main  salesroom,  however,  is  above  the 
main  level.  A  connecting  stair,  with  decora- 
tive wrought  iron  standards,  adds  an  impor- 
tant feature  to  the  scheme. 

The  necessary  stockrooms  are  arranged  in 
conjunction  with  the  intention  of  saving  steps. 
The  office  and  fitting  rooms  are  also  planned 
for  convenience  and  comfort.  The  space  on 
the  casino  floor  is  utilized  for  the  alteration 
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shop,    receiving    department   and    employees' 
rest  room. 

The  main  salesroom  is  enclosed  on  three 
sides  only,  the  fourth  being  a  series  of  very 
large  arched  openings.  The  color  scheme  was 
based  upon  a  carpet  of  grey  violet.  The  walls 
are  convased,  painted,  stipled  and  glazed.  The 
color  is  a  neutralized  green.  The  trim  is  a 
more  solid  green.  The  ceiling  in  the  entrance 
lobby  is  of  aluminum  leaf,  very  thinly  glazed. 
The  rooms  on  the  lower  level  are  enriched  by 
a  polychromatic  band  of  stenciling  below  the 
cornice.  This  decorative  wall  treatment  is 
further  enhanced  by  six  decorative  paintings, 
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two  large  lunettes  over-doors,  two  small  lu- 
nettes, and  two  circular  wall  paintings.  A 
printed  linen,  of  brilliant  color  and  charming 
design  tying  together  all  of  the  variegated 
color  in  these  rooms,  is  used  for  covering  the 
overstuffed  furniture  and  as  insets  in  the  val- 
ances of  the  purple  satin  hangings. 

The  furniture  and  fixtures,  specially  design- 
ed and  made  in  San  Francisco,  carry  out  the 
same  feeling  of  restraint  and  delicacy  neces- 
sary to  the  character  of  the  Shop.  Dark  wal- 
nut and  green  enameled  furniture  are  used  to 
give  variety.  The  base  in  the  lower  rooms, 
together  with  the  stairway,  are  of  black  and 
gold  marble,  giving  the  necessary  strong  ac- 
cent to  general  color  scheme. 

The  successful  treatment  of  this  shop  is  due 
to  the  perfect  co-operation  between  designer 
and  client.  It  was  possible  to  achieve  a  high 
standard — a  decorative  scheme,  every  item  of 
which  was  carefully  selected  as  to  quality  and 
suitability,  because  the  owner  appreciated  the 
fact  that  the  expense  adequate  for  well  fin- 
ished work  is  more  than  justified. 
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PRESIDENT'S  CONFERENCE  ON  UNEMPLOYMENT, 
WASHINGTON 
Secretary  Hoover,  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
Terence,  and  Colonel  Arthur  Woods,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Community,  Civic, 
and    Emergency    Measures    are    keeping    in 
touch  with  Mayors'  Committees  throughout 
the  country,  to  see  in  what  measure  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  and   improvements   to 
public  works  and  public  utilities  may  help  to 
give   immediate  work  to  men  who   need   it. 
The  Public  Works  Committee  is  co-ordinat- 
ing this  information,  and  making  it  available 
for  any  community  that  desires  to  call  upon 

it. 

These  construction  statistics  include:  busi- 
ness buildings,  educational  buildings,  hospi- 
tals and  institutions,  industrial  buildings, 
Military  and  Naval  buildings,  public  build- 
ings, public  works  and  public  utilities,  reli- 
gious and  memorial  buildings,  residential 
buildings,  social  and  recreational  buildings, 
and  miscellaneous.  The  New  York  District, 
for  September,  shows  the  largest  contract 
awards  for  any  month  on  the  records  of  the 
F.  W.  Dodge  Company's  Building  Statistics. 
Pittsburg,  also,  shows  a  substantial  increase 
over  August.  Chicago's  decrease  is  much  less 
than  the  normal  seasonal  decline,  whereas 
Philadelphia's  is  about  equal  to  the  normal 
decline.  Residential  building  leads  all  others, 
but  the  increase  in  business  buildings  is  also 
of  great  significance,  the  report  states. 

Approximately  half  of  the  building  pro- 
jects contemplated  for  1920,  in  twenty-five 
Northeastern  States,  were  not  contracted.  In 
educational  buildings,  hospitals  and  institu- 
tions, public  buildings,  and  public  works  and 
utilities,  there  were  18,700  projects  contem- 
plated, at  a  cost  of  $1,676,843,798,  and  only 
9,556  of  these  enterprises,  costing  $812,834,- 
130  were  contracted. 

If  some  of  these  projects,  that  were  plan- 
ned for  last  year,  could  be  rushed,  at  this 
time,  it  would  help  materially  in  providing 
jobs  for  the  nation's  four  million  men  who 
are  out  of  work,  the  Conference  members 
believe. 

Colonel  Woods,  in  his  recent  address  be- 
fore the  Mayors'   Conference  of  New  York 


State  at  Albany,  said:  "The  cure  for  unem- 
ployment is  work.     There  is  no  doubt  about 
that.     The  first  sound  thing  to  do  is  to  try  to 
get  work.     If  there  isn't  enough   try  to  in- 
crease it,  but  that  must  be  done  only  in  sound 
ways.     It  is  generally  agreed  that  if  public 
works  could  be  started  up  on  a  large  scale 
they  would  materially  help  the  situation,  for 
it  has  been  calculated  for  every  man  that  is 
put  to  work  in  that  way,  four  others  are  also 
indirectly  put  to  work  in  providing  for  sup- 
plies he  works  fur  and  to  meet  the  additional 
buying  power  he  represents.     It  seems  sound, 
therefore,  that  if  the  Federal  Government,  or 
State  Government,  or  municipal  governments 
throughout  the  country  have  plans  for  public 
works,    approved    works    that    are    needed, 
works   that   are   going  to   be   done   any   way 
inside  of  a  few  months  or  half  a  year  or  a 
year,  that  if  those  works  can  be  started  now 
it  will  simply  be  doing,  a  little  ahead  of  the 
time  planned,  works  that  it  has  already  been 
determined  upon  to  be  wise.     It  seems  sound 
to  try  to  start  public  works  approved  for  later 
construction,  to  start  them  now." 


ARCHITECT  SELECTED  TO  PREPARE  PLANT 
FOR  CHURCH 

Architects  Pierpont  and  Walter  S.  Davis, 
3215  W.  Sixth  St.,  Los  Angeles,  were  the 
winners  in  the  competition  conducted  to  select 
an  architect  for  the  new  church  building  to 
be  erected  at  West  Adams  and  Figueroa 
streets  in  Los  Angeles  for  St.  John's  Epis- 
copal Church.  The  church  will  cost  $200,- 
000.  Later  the  church  will  erect  a  parish 
hall  and  rectory  at  the  same  site.  The  com- 
petition was  a  limited  competition  conducted 
under  the  rules  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects.  Edwin  Bergstrom  of  Los  Angeles 
was  the  professional  advisor  and  the  jury 
consists  of  Ernest  Coxhead,  architect,  of  San 
Francisco;  Wm.  Templeton  Johnson,  archi- 
tect, of  San  Diego,  and  Dr.  George  David- 
son, pastor  of  the  church.  The  competitors 
were:  Pierpont  and  Walter  S.  Davis,  Allison 
&  Allison,  Montgomery  &  Nibecker,  Robert 
D.  Farquhar,  Reginald  Johnson  and  Lyman 
Farwell.  The  winning  design  was  Spanish 
Renaissance  in  style. 
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LOS  ANGELES  Broadway  3430 
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OFFICIAL  NEWS  OF  PACIFIC  COAST  CHAPTERS,  A.  I.  A. 


WASHINGTON  STATE  CHAPTER 

OCTOBER   MEETING 

The  first  meeting  of  the  season  was  held  Tluirsday, 
October  6,  1921.  There  were  twenty  members  and  two 
guests   present. 

The  subject  of  Fire  Prevention  Day  was  touched  upon 
b}'  Siebrand. 

The  report  of  special  committee  on  Delegate  Repres- 
entation was  read  by  Baedcr.  The  report  recommended 
that  the  Institute  By-Laws  be  amended  to  reduce  rep- 
resentation and  that  further  representation  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  two  Delegates  to  each  Chapter  for  the  first 
twenty  members  or  fraction  thereof  and  one  additional 
Delegate  for  each  additional  twenty  members  or  fraction 
thereof.  After  some  discussion  the  report  was  amended 
to  read,  "one  for  each  twenty  members  or  major  frac- 
tion thereof." 

The  meeting  went  on  record  as  favoring  an  Architec- 
tural   Exhibit   in   the   spring  of  1922. 

The  President  bespoke  a  greater  support  of  the  Chap- 
ter for  the  Seattle  Fine  Arts  Society. 

Mr.  Jesse  Jackson,  the  engineer  for  the  Seattle  Zoning 
Commission,  gave  an  informal  and  interesting  talk  on  the 
phases  of  Seattle's  Zoning  Problem.  He  indicated  the 
elaborate  studies  and  minute  information  which  was 
being  gathered  by  the  Commission  in  its  work  of  pre- 
paring  a   Zoning   Ordinance   for   the   city. 


SAN    FRANCISCO    CHAPTER,    AMERICAN    INSTI- 
TUTE OF  ARCHITECTS 

October  20,  1921 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  San  Francisco  Chapter  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  was  held  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  October  20,  1921,  in  the  Architectural  Club 
Rooms,  n  O'Farrell  street.  The  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President,   Mr.   Geo.  A.  Applegarth. 

The  following   members   were  present: 

Wm.  Mooser,  Morris  M.  Bruce,  John  Bakew^ell,  S.  L. 
Hyman,  J.  J.  Donovan,  Arthur  Brown,  Fred  Meyer, 
Albert  Schroepfer,  J.  S.  Fairweather,  Albert  Farr,  H.  E. 
Burnett,  Lewis  P.  Hobart,  Walter  D.  Reed,  S.  Schnait- 
tacher,  Harris  Allen,  L.  M.  Upton,  S.  Heiman,  Smith 
O'Brien,  C.  W.  Dickey,  Henry  Meyers,  Geo.  A.  Apple- 
garth,  Chester  Miller,  E.  B.  Hurt,  W.  B.  Faville,  John 
A.   Baur,   E.   G.   Bolles,  W.  H.   Ratcliff. 

Minutes 

The  minutes  of  the  meetings  held  on  September  15th 
and  September  20th  were   read  and  appoved. 

Reports  of  Officers 

The  President  read  his  annual  report  which  was  order- 
ed received  and  placed  on  file. 

The  Secretary  read  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  both  of  which 
was  ordered  received  and  placed  on  file. 

Standing  Committees 

The  reports  from  the  Standing  Committees  were: 
from  Mr.  Ernest  Coxhead,  Chairman  of  Committee  on 
Education  and  also  on  Public  Information,  who  submit- 
ted a  written  report  on  both  which  were  ordered  received 
and   placed   on   tile. 

Mr.  S.  Schnaittacher  submitted  a  report  on  Practice 
which   was  ordered  received  and  placed  on   file.     Mr.   W. 
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B.  Faville,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Coast  Chapters 
and  Membership,  submitted  a  report  on  both  which  were 
ordered  filed.  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Applegarth,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Competitions  submitted  a  report  which 
was  read  and  ordered  filed.  No  report  was  made  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation,  Building 
Laws,    Engineers    Council    and    Contractors. 

Unfinished   Business 

Moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  on  "Sectional 
Awards"  be  sent  back  to  the  Committee  for  further  dis- 
cussion. 


New  Business 

Two  deaths  were  reported:  Mr.  A.  J.  Bryan,  Chico, 
Calif.,  October  10th  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Dunn,  San  Francisco, 
October  20th,  1921. 

A  letter  from  E.  C.  Kemper  in  regard  to  hearing  of 
the   Don   Lee  case   received  and  placed   on   file. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  following  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Board  of  Directors  at  their  meeting  in 
Indianapolis   in   November. 

"WHEREAS  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Institute 
have  found  Chas.  Peter  Weeks,  John  Bakewell,  Arthur 
Brown,  G.  A.  Lansburgh  and  Henry  C.  Smith,  guilty  of 
violating  the  Code  of  Ethics  in  connection  with  their 
employment  by  Don  Lee,  etc.,  and  recommend  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Institute,  that  the  above  named 
Architects  be  suspended  from  the  Institute  for  a  period 
of  six  months;  and  , 

"WHEREAS  the  Board  of  Directors  arc  about  to  re- 
view the  case  and  act  on  the  report  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee;  the  Chapter  feels  that  owing  to  the  rather 
distasteful  and  unnecessary  publicity  that  has  been  given 
to  the  matter,  and  in  view  of  the  fact,  that  all  the  mem- 
bers involved  have  maintained  a  high  standard  of  pro- 
fessional conduct  and  have  always,  when  called  upon, 
served  the  Chapter  faithfully,  and  are  men  whose  ser- 
vice and  support  the  Chapter  and  Institute  can  ill  afiford 
to   lose;   and 

"WHEREAS  this  entire  matter  is  now  in  the  hands 
of   the   Board   of  Directors   of  the   Institute: 

"BE  IT  RESOLVED:  that  the  San  Francisco  Chapter 
of  Architects,  without  passing  upon  either  the  technical 
guilt  or  the  innocence  of  the  above-named  members, 
recommend  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Institute, 
that  in  case  the  Board  agrees  with  the  findings  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  the  recommendation  of  suspension 
be  changed  to  a  warning  or  reprimand." 

A  letter  in  regard  to  "Fellowship"  was  received  and 
placed  on  file. 

Election  of  Offcers 

The  next  in  order  of  business  being  the  election  of 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  Secretary  was  directed 
to  cast  the  ballot  for  the  regular  nominees,  whereupon  the 
Chair  announced  that  the  following  had  been  elected  to 
serve  the   Chapter  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President,   Geo.   A.   Applegarth. 

Vice-President,  Ernest  Coxhead. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  J.   Stewart  Fairweather. 
Directors,  Harris  Allen  for  three  years;  Henry  Meyers 
for   three  years. 

Adjournment 

There  being  no  further  business  before  the  Chapter, 
the  meeting  adjourned  at   10:30  p.   m. 

J.    S.    Fairweather,    Secretary. 
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Outlook  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  District 


Industrial  activity  is  the  basis  of  prosperity. 
San  Francisco  like  every  other  large  city  in 
the  country  is  short  of  homes  and  business 
buildings,  besides  being  out  of  many  other 
articles  that  the  manufacturing  equipment  of 
this  city  is  able  to  provide. 

Industrial  activity  depends  on  many  factors, 
including  equable  wages,  working  conditions 
that  do  not  retard  production  and  reasonable 
costs  of  raw  materials.  Wage  and  labor  con- 
ditions in  San  Francisco  are  in  a  fair  way  to 
be  settled  both  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  worker 
and  the  employer  and  in  the  interest  of  eco- 
nomical production.  National  labor  clouds 
have  been  dissipated.  The  extravagances  of 
the  high  wage  days  have  yielded  to  the  disci- 
pline of  necessity. 

Material  costs,  particularly  in  the  building 
industry  have  been  cut  and  the  trans-contin- 
ental railroads  have  made  effective  reductions 
in  freight  rates  varying  from  thirty  to  fifty 
per  cent. 


The  logical  result  of  industrial  peace  and 
lowered  cost  of  material  and  freight  is  re- 
sumption of  activity  in  all  lines  of  industry. 
The  greatest  immediate  activity  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, of  course,  in  the  building  industry,  but 
there  can  be  no  great  volume  of  new  building 

undertaken    without    stimulating    practically 
every  other  industry  in  the  community. 

There  are  evidences  in  the  form  of  in- 
creased orders,  calls  for  plans,  real  estate 
transfers  and  other  indications  of  awakening 
that  the  San  Francisco  Bay  District  is  on  the 
eve  of  a  great  building  revival. 

Unemployment  is  on  the  wane,  investments 
in  the  form  of  stocks  and  bonds  are  steadily 
climbing  in  value  and  by  1922  the  Building 
Review  believes  that  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
District  throughout  its  length  and  breadth 
will  be  wearing  the  smile  that  comes  only  with 
an  unlimited  amount  of  profitable  activity. 


New  Terminal  a  Monument  to  Transportation  Efficiency 


In  this  issue  of  the  Building  Review  we  are 
presenting  some  of  the  details  of  the  great  ter- 
minal designed  by  Bliss  &  Faville  for  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  and  located  at  3rd 
and  Townsend  Streets.  The  first  unit  of  this 
terminal  has  been  completed  and  rented  to 
four  leading  wholesale  grocery  concerns.  It  is 
the  first  building  of  its  kind  in  San  Francisco 
and  should  be  of  overwhelming  interest  to  all 
interested  in  the  development  of  this  city 
because  it  typifies  in  its  design  and  location, 
advantages  that  make  San  Francisco  itself  a 
great  seaport  and  a  commercial  center  of  un- 
bounded possibilities. 

Located  on  the  banks  of  the  Channel,  con- 
nected by  spur  tracks  with  the  transcontinen- 
tal railroad  system,  the  terminal  might  be  con- 
sidered as  a  monument  to  transportation  effi- 
ciency. It  stands  where  rail  and  water  meet 
and  is  served  by  both.  It  combines  within  it- 
self accommodations  for  the  storage  of  all 
kinds  of  merchandise,  including  perishables, 
with  every  facility  for  handling  this  freight, 
both  coming  in  and  going  out. 


The  building  is  equipped  with  automatic 
fire  protection,  modern  freight  elevators  and 
spiral  chutes  for  the  rapid  transfer  of  mer- 
chandise from  warehouse  to  ship,  train  or 
truck.  Well  ventilated,  well  lighted  offices 
are  provided  for  the  clerical  army  employed 
there.  An  effective  system  of  inter-communi- 
cation including  telephones  and  automatic 
tubes  has  been  installed  and  for  the  further- 
ance of  trade  great  show  rooms  have  been  set 
aside  for  the  display  of  merchandise. 

The  four  firms  occupying  this  first  unit  are: 
J.  H.  Newbauer  &  Co.,  Sussman,  Wormser  & 
Co.,  Dodge,  Sweeney  &  Co.,  and  Haas  Bros. 

The  building  is  100  feet  wide  and  825  feet 
long.  It  is  bounded  by  the  Channel  on  one 
side.  Berry  Street  on  the  other,  and  Third  and 
Fourth  streets  on  the  ends.  There  is  a  spur 
track  on  the  Channel  side  to  take  care  of  in- 
ward rail  shipments.  The  Channel  takes  care 
of  water  shipments. 

Outgoing  freight  leaves  the  Berry  Street 
side. 
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The  offices  are  on  the  second  floor  and  to 
provide  access  to  them  without  interfering 
with  the  delivery  of  goods  an  elevated  side- 
walk has  been  constructed. 

Every  warehouse,  however,  is  provided 
with  an  entrance  from  the  street  level.  All  of 
the  warehouses  have  elevators  to  take  care  of 
incoming  and  outgoing  freight. 

The  elevators  are  designed  to  carry  from 
4000  to  6000  pounds  and  are  provided  not 
only  with  the  regular  control  but  with  an  aux- 
iliary push  button  device  for  leveling  the.  car 
at  each  floor.     All  the  warehouses  are  equip- 


pherage  System  for  loading  and  unloading 
truck  bodies.  This  system  has  not  yet  been  in- 
stalled but  will  be  put  in  as  soon  as  necessary. 
By  means  of  this  system  truck  bodies  can  be 
loaded  with  individual  orders  and  be  ready  to 
take  the  place  of  the  empty  truck  body  at  a 
moment's  notice. 

The  structure  is  entirely  of  re-inforced  con- 
crete with  pile  foundation  designed  to  carry 
250  pounds  to  the  square  foot. 

Bliss  and  Faville  were  the  architects,  Maur- 
ice Couchot  the  structural  engineer  and  W.  S. 
Dinwiddie  the  contractor. 


I 


ped  with  spiral  chutes,  pneumatic  tubes  and 
intercommunicating  telephones. 

Each  warehouse  has  an  incinerator  on  the 
first  floor  which  takes  care  of  the  refuse  which 
reaches  the  furnace  down  an  enclosed  slide 
which  serves  the  double  purpose  of  chute  and 
flue. 

All  of  the  outside  doors  are  provided  with 
Kawneer  rolling  doors.  The  entire  building 
is  equipped  with  -automatic  sprinklers.  This 
protection  gives  the  building  and  its  contents 
a  minimum  rate  of  insurance. 

The  building  is  arranged  also  for  a  Tel- 


ELEVATOR  EQUIPMENT 

The  entire  elevator  equipment  consisting  of 
eleven  Worm  Gear  Traction  Elevators  operat- 
ing at  a  speed  of  100  feet  per  minute,  were 
manufactured  and  installed  by  the  Spencer 
Elevator  Company  of  San  Francisco. 

Warehouse  No.  1  is  equipped  with  two 
4000  lb.  and  one  5000  lb.  elevators.  Ware- 
house No.  2  contains  three  4000  lb.  elevators. 
Warehouse  No.  3  has  one  4000  lb.  and  one 
6000  lb.  elevators,  while  Warehouse  No.  4 
contains  three  5000  lb.  elevators. 

(Continued  on   page  XIV) 
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Your  clients  are  assured 
a  life-time  of  service  from 
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PLUMBINO  FIXTURES 


Main  OflFices:  67  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 

Factories:    San    Pablo   and   Richmond,   California 

Branches:  Portland  and  Los  Angeles 
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NEW  TERMINAL 

(Continued  from  page  92) 

The  cars  travel  from  the  first  to  the  sixth 
floors,  a  distance  of  about  60  feet.  The  plat- 
forms vary  in  size  from  8'0"  x  7'6"  to  ll'O" 
X  7'6"  and  are  provided  with  sheet  steel  panels 
6'0"  high  on  the  sides  not  used  as  entrances. 
The  elevator  cars,  also,  have  hinged  diamond 
mesh  wire  tops. 

A  car  holding  safety  device  operated  by  fly 
governor  is  provided  for  each  car.  Planed 
steel  tee  rails  are  used  for  the  cars  and  counter- 
weights throughout.  At  each  floor  landing 
there  is  a  vertical  lifting  gate  equipped  with 
electric  contact  connected  so  that  elevator  is 
inoperative  with  a  gate  open.  Each  gate,  also, 
has  a  latch  which  locks  the  gate  so  that  it  can 
not  be  opened  except  when  the  elevator  is 
within  6"  of  the  landing. 

The  elevators  are  operated  dy  dual  control, 
i.  e.-,  car  switch  and  full  automatic,  either  of 
which  may  be  used  by  throwing  over  a  switch 
in  the  car.  With  the  full  automatic  control, 
the  elevator  may  be  called  or  sent  to  any  floor 
from  both  the  car  and  the  floor  landings,  a 
bank  of  push-buttons  numbered  to  correspond 
with  the  various  floors  being  provided  in  the 
car  and  at  each  floor  landing  as  well. 

(Continued  on  page  XVI) 
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Grocers'  Terminal 

The  entire  elevator  equipment,  consisting  of  eleven 
Full  Automatic  electric  Freight  Elevators,  was  designed, 
manufactured  and  installed  by  us. 

Spencer  Elevator  Company 

166-180  Seventh  Street,  San  Francisco 
Inquiries  Appreciated 
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PACIFIC 
MATERIALS    CO. 


525  MARKET  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


_      STEEL    Q 

J?eJnforcemenT 

BARS 

Steel  Users  Knc  w  Soule  Service 
Our  warehouse  is  stocked 
and  equipped  to  meet  your 
requirements.  Our  mill 
connections  are  delivering 

the  goods.         r^et  ^  quotation 
Ufrom  us. 

EDw:  L.  soule' CO. 

RIALTO     BUILDING  fZ 

SAN    FRANCISCO  11^ 
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STEEL  BARS 


FOR 


Concrete  Reinforcement 

Fabricated  and  Installed 

Corrugated,  Twisted,  Squares  or  Rounds, 
Cut  to  Length 

Lump  Sum  Bids  on  Complete  Work 

GUNN,  CARLE  &  CO. 

444  Market  Street  Phone  Sutter  2720 

Warehouse,  Tenth  and  Bryant  Streets 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Frank   Malloye,    President  Telephone    Douglas    3860 

Edgar  C.    Broder,   Vice-Pres.    &   Manager 
Wm.    A.    Finnigan,    Ass't  Manager 


WESTERN  ASBESTOS 
MAGNESIA  CO. 

INSULATING  ENGINEERS 


Exclusive    Distributors    of    and    Contractors    For 
THE  PHILIP  CAREY  CO.'S  PRODUCTS 

Carey's    Roofings 

Magnesia    and    Asbestos    Pipe    and    Boiler  Coverings 

Cold   Storage    Insulation 

Asbestos    and    Asphalt    Products 

"Elastite"    Expansion    Paving    Joint 

Carey's   Wall    Board 


21-29  SOUTH   PARK 

Bet.    2nd    and    3rd    Sts. 


SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


Note:  We  employ  a  force  of  skilled  workmen  and  con- 
tract for  the  application  of  our  coverings,  roofings,  cold  stor- 
age   insulations,    waterprooflngs    and    mastic    floorings. 
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Conveyor  Products 


With  View 


Southern  Pacific 

Terminal 

Installation 


THE  HASLETT  SPIRAL  CHUTE  CO. 


Philadelphia 
New   York 


Chicago 
Pittsburgh 


San    Francisco 
Baltinaore 
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NEW  TERMINAL 

(Continued  from  page  XIV) 

At  the  first  floor,  a  bank  of  dispatcher  but- 
tons is  mounted  in  addition  to  the  main  operat- 
ing buttons.  When  the  elevator  is  operated  by 
the  dispatcher  buttons  it  is  inoperative  by  the 
floor  buttons  on  reaching  its  destination  until 
the  gate  at  the  floor  has  been  opened  and 
closed.  This  makes  possible  sending  the  ele- 
vator without  outside  interference  to  a  floor 
with  goods  to  be  unloaded  at  that  floor  before 
the  elevator  is  operative  from  any  other  point. 

The  elevators  comply  in  every  detail  with 
the  Safety  Orders  of  the  State  of  California 
and  were  officially  inspected  and  approved  by^ 


DESTROYS  ALL  WASTE 
WHERE  IT  ORIGINATES 


■      tACKAPSON  CLCSES 


ftan  Flook 


THE 


KERNEP 

•  ^  Burn-tn-the- Chimney  ^^ 

INCINERATOR 


burns  all  garbage  and  refuse 
without  a  penny  of  cost. 

Into  it  is  put  all  waste  —  gar- 
bage, old  newspapers,  wrapping 
paper,  broken  boxes,  tin  cans, 
bottles  and  other  non-combusti- 
ble articles. 

The  dry  waste  burns  readily  and 
BrpAssGRATt  in  burning  dries  the  wet  waste 
so  it  also  becomes  fuel. 
The  bottles  and  tin  cans  are 
dried,  sterilized  and  later  drop- 
ped into  the  ashpit. 


BY  PASS  FLUE 


DUMPING 
'»3j   .-  CRATE 


I      Pat.  Aug.  25,  1914;  May  18,  1919. 

1     Sanitary     —      Economical     —      Convenient 


KERNER  INCINERATOR  CO. 


77    O'Farrell    Street 
SAN    FRANCISCO 


the  Industrial  Accident  Commission  before 
being  accepted  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany. 

HASLETT  SPIRAL  CHUTES 

Notable  in  the  time  and  labor  saving  de- 
vices provided  in  the  great  terminal  are  ten 
Haslett  Spiral  Chutes  for  the  quick  delivery 
of  merchandise  from  the  upper  floors  of  the 
building  to  the  shipping  departments  on  the 
first  floor,  or  direct  to  truck,  car,  or  boat,  as 
desired. 

The  Haslett  spiral  chute  originated  in  San 
Francisco  and  was  developed  and  perfected 
under  practical  conditions  in  the  warehouses 
of  The  Haslett  Warehouse  Company. 
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65,000  Friends 


This  bank,  through  its  various  departments 
and  branches,  serves  more  than  65,000  cus- 
tomers. These  customers  are  our  friends  and  it 
is  our  endeavor  to  render  an  efficient  and  com- 
plete banking  service  to  them  at  all  times.  We 
cordially  welcome  you  to  our  ever-growing  list 
of  customers.  One  splendid  way  to  become  a 
depositor  In  this  bank,  is  tc/  open  a  savings 
account.  Savings  accounts  may  be  started  with 
$1.00  or  more  and  the  same  courteous  friendly 
service  is  given  to  both  small  and  large  de- 
positors. 


AngloCaufornia  Trust  Co. 

COM  MERCIAL-SAVTNCS-TRUST 

"(^Tht  Cii^>  Wide  Bank'' 
Market  &'San3omc  Streets 


San  Francisco 


Third  and  Twentieth 
Si.xteenth  and  Mission 


Fillmore  and  Geary 
101  Market  Street 


Odorless     =     = 
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BEAVER  BLACK  CS,  GREEN  BOARD 


THE  IDEAL  BLACKBOARD  FOR  PROGRESSIVE  SCHOOLS 

Beaver  Black  and  Greenboard  comes  in  large,  sturdy,  non-crack- 
able  panels — panels  of  cheerfulness  that  help  wonderfully  to  brighten 
up  the  room.  Beaver  Greenboard  drives  away  the  depressing  effect  of 
the  dull  blackboard  and  replaces  it  with  a  beautiful  tone  of  green  that 
is  restful  to  the  eye.  Health  authorities  agree  that  it's  a  big  step  for- 
ward. 
I  This  material  "comes  in  3,  ZYz  and  4  ft.  width  s  and  in  lengths  up  to  and  including  16  ft,  mean- 

I  ing  fewer  joints.     Surface  may  be  washed  with  water  without  damage  to  board. 

I  Full  stock  on  hand — write  for  estimates. 

I  Rucker  Fuller  Desk  Company,  California  Distributors 

I  677  MISSION  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 
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Distinctive  California  Homes 


THE 


BUILDING 
REVIEW 


DECEMBER,  1921 

25  Cents       Vol.  XX  No.  6 


Publislied  in  San  Francisco 


^/y^'^^ain*^, 


Sa^: 


"WELL  FINISHED  IS 
HALF  SOLD.  I  often 
remind  people  who  are 
building  to  sell  of  this. 
If  it  is  necessary  to 
economize  on  the 
building  cost,  let  the 
finish  be  better  than  us- 
ual.  Attractively  fin- 
ished interiors  are  in- 
vestments that  pay  big 
dividends  in  quick 
sales  and  good  prices." 

There  are  no  better  finishing  invest- 
ments for  the  man  who  builds  a  home, 
either  to  live  in  or  to  sell,  than  Berry 
Brothers'  Varnishes,  Stains  and  Enam- 
els, and  the  Architect  does  his  client 
good  service  when  he  recommends 
and  specifies  their  use. 


^iilnli 


Largest     Makers 

*=^varnishes  and  Paint  Specialties^ 

Detroit,  Mich.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Walkerville,  Ont. 
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W.    p.    FULLER   &    CO.   FACTORIES,    .SOUTH    SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIF. 

20  ACRES 


O 


WENTY  ACRES.   Enough  area  for  a  ranch.  Yes,  and  these  twenty  acres  of  ours  are 
busy  ones,  too,  for  here  we  manufacture  our  paints  and  varnishes. 


Factories  are  said  to  be  uninteresting.  Some  are,  not  ours.  There's  something  here 
that  keeps  one  buoyed  to  his  best  efforts.  We  like  to  believe  that  it's  the  thought  that  our 
sphere  in  life  is  the  making  of  products  that  are  useful  and  beautifying.  We  opine 
our  daily  efforts  make  the  world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 


For  Busy  Architects  and  Engineers  ice  list  a  few  reminders 


PIONEER  WHITE  LEAD  is  a  Fuller  product. 
Master  and  journeyman  painters  are  genuinely 
pleased  when  you  specify   Fuller's. 

SILKENWHITE  ENAMEL  is  Fuller's.  A  most 
alluring  product,  "because  it  produces  such  admir- 
able interiors,  both  in   Gloss  and  Eggshell   effects. 

WASHABLE  WALL  FINISH  is  a  Fuller  pro- 
duct. It  produces  a  soft,  pastel-like  effect.  It's 
washable,  a  dampened  cloth  restores  the  finish  im- 
mediately. 


FIFTEEN  FOR  FLOORS  is  Fuller's.  It's  quick- 
drying,  durable,  beauty  of  finish,  hot  and  cold  water 
resisting  qualities  recommend  it  for  most  serious 
consideration. 

FULLERWEAR  VARNISH  is  Fuller's  all-pur- 
pose varnish.  Competitive  tests  show  this  varnish 
has  no  superior  on  the  market,  and  few  equals. 

FIFTY  FOR  FLATTING  is  Fuller's  flatting 
varnish.  Produces  the  rubbed  effect  without  the 
attendant  labor. 


W.  p.  FULLER  &  CO, 


'Since  '49" 


Boise 
Tacoma 
Santa  Monica 
San  Francisco 
San  Bernardino 


Sacramento 
Los  Angeles 
Oakland 
Stockton 
Fresno 


Spokane 
San  Diego 
Hollywood 
Long  Beach 


Seattle 

Salt  Lake   City 
Pasadena 
Portland 
Walla  Walla 
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THE  HOUSE   FROM   SOUTH    GARDEN 
RESIDENCE   OF   ROBERT   S.  MOORE 


ALBERT   FARR,   ARCHITECT 


TWO  DISTINCTIVE  CALIFORNIA  HOMES 


By  Harris  Allen 


When  Albert  Farr  created  the  home  of 
Robert  S.  Moore  in  Menlo  Park,  a  dream 
came  true.  With  an  author's  privilege,  let  us 
translate  his  thoughts  and  visions  into  speech. 

"It  is  Mexico,  the  golden;  Mexico,  land  of 
sunshine,  of  fruit  and  flowers;  Mexico,  the 
'New  Spain'  of  the  West.  The  traditions  of 
the  early  colonists  from  the  mother  country 
have  become  a  settled  heritage  in  language, 
customs,  buildings,  modified  sufficiently  to 
meet  local  conditions  of  climate  and  soil. 

"In  my  veins  flows  the  blood  of  the  con- 
querors.    The  home  I  build  must  recall  the 


land  of  my  forebears;  in  it  I  wish  reflected 
the  pride  and  pomp  of  a  noble  race,  softened 
by  the  charm  and  romance  of  its  devotion  to 
family  ties. 

"The  spirit  of  hospitality  must  be  evident — 
that  traditional  hospitality  of  the  Orient 
which  has  become  also  a  tradition  of  Spain, 
revered  and  handed  down  to  Spain's  children. 

"And,  indeed,  there  must  be  more  than  a 
suggestion  of  the  Orient  itself.  For  Moorish 
art  and  imagery  are  entwined  in  the  life  of 
Spain.  Let  there  be  felt,  then,  subtle  influ- 
ences of  Grenada,  of  the  Alhambra;  the  cool 
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tinkle  of  water  in  a  thirsty  land,  a  tiled  foun- 
tain in  a  courtyard,  delicate  arabesques  and 
arches,  interlacing  grilles,  recessed  balconies. 

"But  there  must  be  no  discord  between  the 
old  world  and  the  new.  Our  actual  conditions 
are  to  be  considered;  our  climate  and  country- 
side, the  wealth  of  verdure,  the  spread  of 
branch,  and  the  riots  of  color  that  succeeding 
seasons  bring.  And  all  the  accessories  and 
devices  that  add  to  the  comfort  and  conven- 
ience of  modern  life  are  to  be  provided.  To 
weld  together  all  these  varying  elements  of 
the  past  and  the  present  into  a  harmonious  en- 
semble— this  is  the  ideal  for  which  I  will 
strive." 

Accepting  the  differences  between  Califor- 
nian  and  Mexican  vegetation,  this  is  the  ideal 
which  Mr.  Farr  has  accomplished. 

An  alluring  picture  greets  you  as  you  turn 


FOUNTAIN  IN  LIVING  PORCH 
ALBERT  FARR,   ARCHITECT 
RESIDENCE   OF    ROBERT   S.   MOORE 

from  the  highway  into  this  broad  avenue  with 
its  sentinel  guard  of  tall,  straight  poplars. 
Straight  through  the  outer  court  gate  goes 
your  eye,  to  the  focal  point  of  the  picture — 
the  richly  modeled  Churrigueresque  doorway 
"chiseled  like  a  jewel,"  as  Ibanez  says  of  the 
Toledo  porch.  The  charm  of  this  bit  of  fanci- 
ful ornament  is  emphasized  by  its  axial  im- 
portance, the  surrounding  simplicity  of  wall 
surface,  and  its  sentimental  significance. 

The  branches  of  a  magnificent  oak  cast  deli- 
cate tracery  of  light  and  shade  upon  the  near 
corner  of  the  house,  still  further  enriching  the 
setting  of  the  door;  and  the  mass  outline, 
above  and  around,  frames  a  background  with 
a  well-defined  "informal  balance." 

While  all  these  elements  of  the  picture  do 
not  consciously  register  at  once,  it  is  certain 
that  the  mellowness  of  color  causes  an  instant 
stir  of  pleasure.    Walls  of  a  soft  salmon  pink; 


GARAGE 

RESIDENCE  OF  ROBERT  S.  MOORE 
ALBERT  FARR,  ARCHITECT 

tile  of  varying  shades  from  tan  to  reddish 
brown,  with  occasionally  one  of  warm  blue; 
woodwork  and  grilles  of  that  tone  which  is 
the  borderland  between  blue  and  green;  the 
emerald  base  of  lawn  and  the  sapphire  crown 
of  sky — here  is  a  luscious  combination  which 
would  disarm  the  severest  critic. 

Passing  around  the  house,  each  side  has  its 
own  special  interest.  The  living  rooms  and 
living  porch  lead  to  a  broad  open  terrace  over- 
looking lawn  and  rose  garden.  This  lawn, 
with  its  splendid  surrounding  oaks,  is  obvi- 
ously intended  by  nature  and  art  for  an  open- 
air  annex  to  the  living  quarters  of  the  house; 
and  the  walled  rose  garden  for  similar  use 
when  greater  seclusion  or  shelter  is  desirable. 
There  is  a  fascinating  atmosphere  of  the  Old 
World  in  the  rose  garden;  long,  curving,  tile- 
capped  walls,  with  high  arched  gates,  posts 
crowned  with  urns,  silhouetted  against  the 
background  of  feathery  pepper  trees  and 
trembling  poplars — one  might  well  be  in  the 
"Forbidden  Garden"  of  some  Andalusian 
convent. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  house,  the  guest 
chambers  look  out  over  a  bright  garden  bor- 
der to  an  oblong  lawn  in  which  lies  a  long, 
narrow  pool  surrounded  by  stepping  stones. 
This  will  in  time  be  shielded  by  a  high  hedge, 

"1 


THE  HOUSE  PROM  WEST  GARDEN 
RESIDENCE  OF  ROBERT  S.  MOORE 
ALBERT  FARR,  ARCHITECT 
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PLOT  PLAN 


RESIDENCE   OF  ROBERT   S.   MOORE 


ALBERT   FARR,  ARCHITECT 
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RESIDENCE   OF  MRS.   HARRY   HILL 

SO  that  it  will  form  a  little  retreat  of  absolute 
privacy. 

The  service  court  is  surrounded  by  flower 
beds  and  orchards,  and  from  this  side  the 
house  presents  a  picturesque  grouping  of  roofs 
and  chimneys  far  removed  from  the  usual  util- 
itarian aspect. 

A  square,  high-vaulted  hall  connects  the  en- 
trance directly  with  the  patio,  which  is  the 
heart  of  the  house.  It  is  practically  impossi- 
ble to  describe  any  patio;  there  is  an  elusive 
charm  that  must  be  experienced  in  person. 
This  one,  indeed,  is  not  just  an  enclosed  court; 
it  has  a  romantic  air;  one  expects  something  to 
happen,  but  nothing  except  what  is  peaceful 
and  joyful. 

Only  the  growth  of  vine  and  shrub  is 
needed  to  perfect  it,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  urns  cropping  out  of  the  roof  along  the 
sides,  and  the  balcony  at  the  rear.  Inci- 
dentally, the  corresponding  pinnacles  along 
the  outer  terrace  side  of  the  living  porch  do 
not  quite  justify  themselves.  A  clear  sweep  of 
roof  would  have  been  somewhat  more  pleas- 
ing there. 

The  living  porch  itself,  with  its  walls  of 
sliding  glass  between  patio  and  terrace,  is  a 
long  room  in  pleasant  tones  of  tan  with  an 
extremely  interesting  Moorish  tile  wainscot 
of  blue  and  grayish  white  with  touches  of  yel- 
low. The  wooden  ceiling  is  noteworthy, 
stained  a  soft  dove  gray. 


SALON 


KENNETH   McDONALD,    ARCHITECT 


Living  and  dining  rooms  are  treated  with 
plain  plaster  walls  painted  a  creamy  white, 
and  with  rich  honeycomb  ceilmgs.  They  are 
dignified,  restful  rooms,  and  'furnish  a  good 
foil  for  the  more  brilliant  portions  of  the 
house. 

The  stair  hall  opening  from  the  patio  and 
leading  to  the  private  suites  in  the  upper 
story  has  quite  the  flavor  of  Grenada  with  its 
tiled  wainscot  and  floor,  its  curving  stairs  with 
delicate  metal  railing,  and  its  fountain  under 
the  broad  Moorish  arch. 

When  these  rooms  are  completely  and  con- 
sistently furnished  the  interior  of  the  house 
will  acquire  the  distinctive  character  which 
the  exterior  already  possesses;  for,  although 
barely  finished,  this  house  and  its  setting  have 
already  acquired  individuality  and  harmony. 

The  home  that  Kenneth  Macdonald  has  de- 
signed for  Mrs.  Harry  Hill  in  San  Francisco 
has  quite  as  distinctly  the  urban  air  as  Mr. 
Moore's  house  that  of  the  open  country.  It 
presents  to  the  public  two  facades  which, 
while  not  austere,  are  formal  and  dignified. 

The  functions  of  the  house  are  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  exterior.  Sufficient  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  main  entrance  without  over- 
elaboration.  The  fenestration  is  well  propor- 
tioned, although  the  quoining  seems  somewhat 
over-prominent  by  contrast  with  the  red  brick 
wall.  The  effects  of  weather  and  city  smoke 
will  soften  this  before  long.     The  planting 
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Strikes  one  as  being  too  stifif,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Christmas-tree  effect  will  be 
changed,  leaving  perhaps  the  Italian  cypresses 
at  entrance  and  corners,  but  substituting 
shrubbery  elsewhere. 

Architectural  detail  is  refined  and  well  bal- 
anced. Altogether  this  house  bids  fair  to 
achieve  distinction  in  the  future  as  one  of  the 
city's  notable  private  edifices. 

Naturally,  there  is  more  elaboration  on  the 
interior.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  fussy  or 
meretricious  ornament. 

The  entrance  hall  is  more  than  a  mere  pas- 
sageway; it  is  a  stately  apartment  in  itself. 
Walls  of  Caen  stone,  a  handsome  cinquecinto 
ceiling  and  a  parquetry  floor  form  the  setting 
for  a  particularly  interesting  stairway,  which 
is  semi-detached  behind  a  fine  simple  Palla- 
dian  archway,  and  is  treated  in  an  airy,  flying- 
buttress  style  with  slender  metal  railings  and 
open  arches. 

A  very  similar  style  prevails  in  the  dining- 
room,  with  the  addition  of  a  painted  val- 
ance under  the  ceiling  which  is  certainly  ef- 
fective even  if  slightly  theatrical.  After  all, 
there  is  plenty  of  precedent  for  this  kind  of 
mural  decoration,  and  we  in  America  are 
probably  too  timid  in  its  use.  There  are  in- 
finite possibilities  for  individuality  in  decora- 
tion, with  abundant  historical  sources  for 
inspiration. 

The  living  room  is  more  strictly  in  con- 
formity with  the  exterior  style  of  the  house. 
It  is  a  formal,  elegant  room  with  painted  pan- 
eled walls.  Far  from  being  Rococo,  the  orna- 
ment is  delicate  and  restrained  and  the  room, 
which  is  a  large  one,  does  not  suffer  from  the 
lack  of  scale  which  is  so  often  the  case  with 
interiors  of  this  character.  The  furniture  is 
excellently  suited  to  the  room  and  to  the 
space,  and  the  effect  is  one  of  refinement,  of 


DIKING   ROOM 
RESIDENCE   OF  MRS.   HARRY   HILL 
KENNETH   McDONALD,    ARCHITECT 


GAKL^KN  COURT 
RESIDENCE   OF  MRS.   HARRY   HILL 
KENNETH   McDONALD,    ARCHITECT 

distinction. 

These  two  residences,  neither  of  which  is 
pretentious  or  extremely  costly,  are  good  ex- 
amples of  the  progress  being  made  in  Califor- 
nia along  the  lines  of  individuality  and  con- 
sistency in  architecture. 

FIFTH  AVENUE  TRAFFIC  TOWERS 

Fifth  Avenue  is  New  York's  pride.  The  Fifth  Avenue 
Association  recently  appointed  a  Traffic  towers  Commit- 
tee to  work  out  plans  for  the  construction  of  permanent 
towers  to  replace  the  present  temporary  structures. 

Architects  and  artists  were  asked  to  submit  designs  in 
competition  for  a  series  of  prizes  offered  by  the  commit- 
tee. From  130  widely  different  designs  submitted,  fourteen 
have  been  selected  by  the   committee  in  charge. 

In  discussing  these  designs  the  architectural  adviser  to 
the  Traffic  Towers  Committee  said: 

"In  all  of  the  designs  there  have  been  practically  only 
two  methods  employed.  There  has  been  either  the  single 
shaft  used  as  a  support  or  smaller,  separate  columns  with 
an  open  space  or  a  grill-work  between.  The  traffic  tower 
cannot  be  constructed  as  the  lighthouse,  which  rises  to  a 
natural  point,  for  such  construction  in  a  tower  would 
oi)scure  the  traffic  on  either  side  of  the  tower.  Personally, 
I  think  I  prefer  the  single  shaft  tower,  as  it  enables  one 
to  see  ahead  better  than  is  the  case  with  the  tower  with 
several  shafts. 

"As  for  material,  bronze  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most 
economical  and  beautiful.  Bronze  would  be  economical 
because  a  single  mould  would  be  made  and  towers  repro- 
duced  from  it  indefinitely." 

The  towers  are  to  be  the  gift  of  the  association  to  the 
city,  and  have  already  been  accepted  by  the  city  throug-h 
the  Board  of  Estimate,  with  the  provision  that  the  design 
be  approved  by  the  Municipal  Art  Commission.  The 
towers  will  replace  the  present  structures  at  Thirty-fourth, 
Thirty-seventh,  Forty-second,  Fiftieth  and  Fifty-seventh 
streets. 
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Plate   65 


CARRIAGK  COURT   GAT?:WAY.   RESIDENCE   OF  ROBERT   S.   MOORE 
MENLO  PARK,   CALIFORNIA  ALBERT   FARR.   ARCHITECT 


DETAIL   OF   MAIN  ENTRANCIC.    RESIDENCE   OF    ROBERT    S.    MOORE 
MENLO  PARK,   CALIFORNIA  ALBERT   FARR,   ARCHITECT 
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Plate  67 
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THE   MIRROR   POOL,    RESIDENCE   OF   ROBERT    S.    MOORE 
MENLO  PARK,   CALIFORNIA  ALBERT  FARR,  ARCHITECT 

Photo  by  Gabriel  Moulin. 
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Plate    69 


FOUNTAIN  IN  PATIO,  RESIDENCE  OF  ROBERT  S.  MOORE 


MENLO  PARK,   CALIFORNIA 


Photo  by  Gabriel  Moulin. 
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THE   MIRROR   POOL,    RESIDENCE   OF   ROBERT    S.    MOORE 


MENLO  PARK,   CALIFORNIA 


Photo  by  Gabriel  Moulin. 
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Plate    69 


FOUNTAIN  IN  PATIO,  RESIDENCE  OF  ROBERT  S.  MOORE 

MENLO  PARK,   CALIFORNIA  ALBERT   FARR,  ARCHITECT 

Photo  by  Gabriel  Moulin. 
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Plate  7 
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Plate  73 


MAIN  ENTRANCE,    RESIDENCE  OF  MRS.  HARRY  HILL 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.  KENNETH   McDONALD,   ARCHITECT 
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DOORWAY  FROM  DINING   ROOM  TO  HALL.   RESIDENCE   OF  MRS.  liARRY  HILL 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.  KENNETH   McDONALD,   ARCHITECT 
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Plate 


DETAIL,    OF    PANELIKG    IN    SALON,    RESIDENCE    OF    MRS.    HARRY    HILL 
SAN   FRANCISCO.  CALIF.  KENNETH   McDONALD.   ARCHITECT 
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DINING   ROOM    CHIMNKY   PIECK,    RESIDENCE    OF   MRS.    HARRY    HILL 
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ENTRANCE  DRIVEWAY 


RESIDENCE   OP  ROBERT  S.  MOORE 


ALBERT   FARR,  ARCHITECT 


WHAT  GARDEN  CONSTRUCTION  DEMANDS 


By  Horace  George  C 

Probably  the  feature  that  has  caused  the 
greatest  comment  in  the  gardens  recently  de- 
veloped at  the  R.  S.  Moore  home  at  Menlo 
Park  is  the  rapidity  with  which  these  new 
gardens  have  taken  on  an  old  and  mature  ef- 
fect. Only  three  months  after  the  gardens 
were  completed  attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  they  looked  to  be  at  least  five  years 
of  age.  Most  new  places  look  new,  and  do 
not  take  on  the  time-worn  feeling  for  several 
seasons  and  only  after  nature  has  been  given 
time  to  do  her  work.  In  this  case,  however, 
time  was  "taken  by  the  forelock"  and  nature 
by  the  "ears"  and  given  a  premature  push  into 
early  maturity.  As  in  business  Mr.  Moore 
demands  maximum  results  in  a  minimum  of 
time,  so  in  this  work  maximum  results  were 
sought  for  in  the  shortest  possible  period. 

Two  big  factors  enter  into  the  element  of 
quick  results  in  garden  construction:  First, 
broad  sweeps  of  lawn,  and  second,  the  pur- 
chase of  large-sized  nursery  stock.  By  largest 
size  nursery  stock,  we  do  not  mean   a   full- 
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grown  tree,  but  simply  the  largest  size  of  stock 
that  a  nursery  can  handle  with  practical  re- 
sults. Thus  in  our  selection  of  the  nursery 
stock  for  this  place  only  the  very  finest  and 
largest  specimens  were  purchased.  It  is  a  pe- 
culiar fact  that  there  are  no  single  nurseries  in 
this  State  that  contain  the  best  stock  of  all 
varieties.  The  immense  number  of  ornamen- 
tals which  thrive  successfully  in  California 
make  it  impossible  for  nurseries  to  specialize 
in  everything,  and  we  have  found  after  much 
experience  that  it  usually  takes  at  least  a  dozen 
nurseries  to  supply  every  variety  in  a  large 
plan  if  the  best  stock  is  desired.  In  this  gar- 
den seventeen  nurseries  were  patronized  to 
obtain  the  stock  necessary.  Incidentally  this 
is  one  of  the  big  reasons  why  it  does  not  pay 
to  place  the  development  of  a  garden  plan  in 
the  hands  of  any  one  nursery. 

The  main  landscape  plan  in  this  garden  was 
first  conceived  and  designed  by  Professor 
John  W.  Gregg,  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia,   and    the   excellence    of    the    scheme    as 
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worked  out  has  more  than  demonstrated  Pro- 
fessor Gregg's  ability  in  landscape  design. 
The  general  scheme  was  of  a  two-fold  nature: 
First,  the  carrying  out  of  axes  and  lines  of  the 
house  into  the  garden,  thus  tying  in  the  garden 
with  the  house  and  making  of  the  two  a  closely 
bound  and  harmonious  unit,  and  second,  to 
divide  the  garden  into  a  number  of  separate 
and  distinct  compartments,  as  out-of-door 
rooms,  each  with  its  own  function  to  perform. 
Only  a  visit  on  the  ground  can  show  how  per- 
fectly these  effects  have  been  worked  out. 
As  the  work  progressed  the  writer  had  the 


LAWN 

ALBERT   FARR,  ARCHITECT 

privilege  of  developing  some  parts  more  in 
detail  than  the  original  plans  indicated.  Such 
an  area  was  originally  devoted  to  a  gardener's 
plotting  shed  and  hot  beds,  but  was  later  re- 
designed to  contain  a  garden  house,  a  rockery 
with  tree  ferns  and  a  naturalistic  pool  and 
waterfall,  with  an  open-air  fireplace  for  sum- 
mer evening  entertainment.  A  number  of 
these  details  are  shown  in  the  illustrations. 
This  compact  little  group  of  attractions  exem- 
plify the  out-of-door  living-room  idea,  and 
will  be  used  continually  in  good  seasons  of  the 
year. 


SUMMER  HOUSE 
RESIDENCE   OF  ROBERT   S.   MOORE 
ALBERT   FARR,  ARCHITECT 


OPEN-AIR  FIREPLACE 
RESIDENCE   OF  ROBERT   S.   MOORE 
ALBERT   FARR,  ARCHITECT 
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INDUSTRIAL 

Architeds'  Heating  Problems  Worked  Out  At  This  Laboratory 

Architects  can  have  their  heating  problems 
worked  out  for  them  at  a  laboratory  recently 
ec]uipped  by  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company  at  241  Stevenson  street.  This  in- 
cludes heating  problems  as  they  relate  to  regu- 
lat-ng  the  temperature  of  residences,  offices 
warehouses,  stores,  and  public  buildings,  and 
mvolvmg  the  use  of  heat  for  manufacturing, 
canning,  and  other  industrial  purposes. 

The  laboratory  is  big  enough  for  the  in- 
stallation and  demonstration  of  practically 
every  approved  heating  device  and  is  in 
charge  of  competent  engineers. 

One  department  is  given  over  to  the  prob- 
lems of  heating  factory  and  office  buildings. 

Here  a  Hall  furnace  is  shown.  This  fur- 
nace is  made  by  the  D.  H.  McCorkle  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  the 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  has  re- 
cently installed  a  similar  system  in  the  Golden 
Gate  Park  Museum.  A  bank  of  eight  units 
has  been  placed  for  the  Zellerbach  Paper 
Company.  A  unique  feature  of  this  latter 
installation  is  that  the  gas  can  be  turned  ofif 
and  the  fans  used  for  ventilation  in  the  sum- 
mer months. 

These  furnaces  supply  5,000  cubic  feet  of 
hot  air  per  minute,  and  are  ideal  for  heating 
large  spaces  where  the  initial  cost  of  radiator 
or  steam    equipment   would    be    prohibitive. 


HEATING  EQUIPMENT  IN  ACTUAL  OPERATION    SHOWING 
HOW  IT  IS   INSTALLED  IN  THE  LABORATORY 

Metal  work  on  the  distributing  lines  is  in- 
stalled to  meet  individual  requirements.  Ac- 
cording to  present  plans,  several  units  of  the 
Hall  system  will  soon  be  in  operation  in  one 
of  the  large  moving  picture  studios,  where, 
on  account  of  the  vast  space,  heating  has  al- 
ways been  a  serious  problem. 


PART    OF   RADIATOR   DISPLAY   AT   PACIFIC    GAS   AND 
ELECTRIC  LIGHT  COMPANY'S   LABORATORY. 


SWITCHBOARD  CONTROL 

An  attractive  feature  of  the  Hall  System  is 
the  switchboard  control.  By  pressing  buttons 
the  volume  of  heat  can  be  reduced  to  two- 
thirds  or  one-third  or  completely  shut  off,  as 
required.  This  switch  can  be  located  in  any 
convenient  place. 

Two  Bryant  steam  boilers,  a  No.   18  and 

^u'  A?'  ^^^  ^^^°  ^^^  "P  ^^^  demonstration. 
Ihe  No.  18  IS  completely  equipped  and  in 
working  order  subject  to  such  observations 
and  tests  as  the  prospective  buyer  may  desire 
The  eight-story  Heine  Piano  Building  is 
equipped  with  this  type  of  boiler,  and  Bryant 
boilers  supply  heat  for  the  Southern  Pacific 
Terminal  Warehouse.  A  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  latter  unit  may  be  found  in  the  No- 
vember issue  of  the  But/ding  Review. 

Another  display  shows  the  Rector  System. 
This  IS  also  a  unit  heating  system  with  a  good 
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FLASHLIGHT   TAKEN   AT   A   RECENT   BANQUET   HELD   IN   THE   LABORATORY   FOR 

PURPOSE    OF    DEMONSTRATING    ITS    CONSTRUCTIVE    VALUE    TO    THE 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BUSINESS  WORLD 


record  for  economy.  The  American  Can 
Company  is  one  of  the  largest  factories  to 
adopt  this  system,  and  in  the  Printers'  Build- 
ing 33  of  these  radiators  are  in  use. 

There  is  on  display  in  the  laboratory  a  bat- 
tery of  high-pressure  Kane  boilers,  one  of  10- 
horsepower,  one  of  5-horsepower,  and  one  of 
4-horsepower. 

DOMESTIC  WATER  HEATERS 
Of  special  interest  to  architects  is  the  dis- 
play of  Hoffman,  Humphrey,  Pittsburg, 
Troop,  and  Ruud  water  heaters.  These  heat- 
ers are  connected  and  are  demonstrated  under 
actual  working  conditions. 

To  acquaint  those  most  interested  with  the 
laboratory  and  let  them  know  the  service  it 
is  equipped  to  perform,  dinners  are  frequently 
given  to  groups  of  builders,  architects,  manu- 
facturers, and  others  interested  in  heating 
problems.     The  accompanying  picture  shows 


the  guests  at  the  latest  laboratory  banquet.  It 
was  given  November  29,  1921,  and  the  guests 
included  members  of  the  Retail  Furniture 
Dealers'  Association,  Hardware  and  Imple- 
ment Dealers'  Association,  representatives  of 
C.  B.  Babcock  Company,  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company  and  other  organizations. 

The  dinner  for  this  and  all  other  banquets 
was  prepared  on  the  apparatus  installed  in  the 
hotel  and  restaurant  section,  where  there  is 
equipment  for  everything  from  making  a  slice 
of  toast  to  baking  a  ton  or  two  of  bread  and 
from  broiling  a  chop  to  roasting  an  ox. 

The  first  installation  is  the  Garland  hotel 
equipment  used  in  principal  hotels  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  and  in  the  East.  The  exhibit  con- 
sists of  four  standard  ranges  and  a  steam  table 
underfired  with  gas  burners. 

Another  installation  shows  the  Lange  end- 
fired  French  range  with  high  shelf,  supple- 
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mented  by  a  Roberts  portable  bake  oven,  and 
a  steam  table  equipped  with  steam  coils  in 
box  and  in  serving  shelf.  This  is  a  feature 
that  keeps  the  plates  warm  between  the  time 
they  are  served  by  the  chef  and  are  taken  by 
the  waiter.  Steam  is  furnished  by  a  Bryant 
gas-fired  boiler  and  returned  through  a  trap 
to  an  open  receiver  near  the  boiler,  where  a 
float  switch  actuates  a  small  electric  pump. 
When  the  receiver  is  full  it  automatically 
starts  the  pump  and  returns  the  condensation 
to  the  boiler. 

The  next  exhibit,  manufactured  in  San 
Francisco  by  John  G.  lis,  is  a  standard  6K2- 
foot  brick  set  French  range  with  a  No.  3  port- 
able gas  bake  oven.  This  equipment  has  been 
adopted  as  standard  by  the  Pig'n  Whistle 
cafes.  !{     i 

Two  small  ranges,  an  Eclipse  No.  25-82 
and  No.  25-40,  are  installed  to  illustrate  the 
needs  of  the  small  restaurant  and  short-order 
cafe.  I     I 

Another  appliance  is  the  bake  oven  burner 
This  burner  is  used  in  connection  with  the 
ordinary  brick  Dutch  oven.  It  is  connected 
in  such  a  way  that  the  flame  can  be  directed 
at  any  angle  upon  the  oven.  With  this  equip- 
ment an  ordinary  oven  can  be  heated  in  a  little 
over  an  hour  with  the  consumption  of  900  feet 
of  manufactured  gas. 

FOR  THE  INDUSTRIAL  FIELD 
A  large  section  of  the  laboratory  is  given 
over  to  the  display  of  practical  gas-heated  de- 
vices for  use  in  the  industrial  field.  Blast  fur- 
naces for  melting  metals,  forges  for  heating 
rivets,  torches  for  cutting,  welding  and  an- 
nealing, are  but  a  few  of  the  appliances  at  the 
disposal  of  the  person  interested.  Here  you 
can  see  a  demonstration  under  actual  working 
conditions,  have  tests  made  by  a  competent 
engineer,  and  obtain  reports  covering  installa- 
tion and  operating  costs. 

This  laboratory  is  of  unestimable  value 
to  the  community.  It  is  no  longer  necessary 
for  the  architect  or  builder  to  install  heating 
appliances  of  hearsay  value.  There  have  been 
many  cases  where  entire  heating  systems  have 
been  torn  out  and  replaced,  all  on  account  of 
the  inability  to  obtain  proper  tests  and  demon- 
strations prior  to  the  installation.  With  its 
corps  of  industrial  engineers,  the  Pacific  Gas 
and  Electric  Company  stands  ready  to  serve 
the  public  in  the  solution  of  its  various  heat- 
ing problems. 


The  Boston  Varnish  Co.,  A.  L.  Greene, 
Manager,  announces  that  it  has  moved  its  San 
Francisco  office  to  1151  Mission  street. 
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WHY  A  POWER  PROGRAM  IN  CALIFORNIA 
By  H.  G.  Butler 

Former  Power  Administrator  for  California 
The  6,000,000  horsepower  of  potential 
electrical  energy  in  California's  streams- 
only  one-sixth  of  which  is  now  in  use — if  it 
were  completely  developed  and  could  be  laid 
down  in  the  New  England  States,  would 
bring  every  year,  at  existing  rates,  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  $1,000,000,000.  Developed  and 
used  in  California  it  would  cost  the  con- 
sumers but  half  that  amount. 

If  the  present  rate  of  growth  in  the  power 
industry  continues— and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  to  think  that  it  will  not  con- 
tinue—the year  1941  will  see  the  California 
power  streams  completely  harnessed.  It  will 
see  also  a  greater  difference  between  power 
rates,  east  and  west.  Comparing  New  Eng- 
land's rate  with  California's,  the  ratio  is  now 
about  two  to  one.  But  the  future  power  of 
California,  and  all  the  west,  will  be  hydro- 
electric, and  in  New  England  and  the  east 
steam-electric — steam  generated  from  fuels 
constantly  increasing  in  cost. 

So  in  twenty  years  the  difference  between 
the  two  rates  cannot  fail  to  be  even  more  to 
California's  advantage  than  it  is  now.  But 
with  no  change,  the  Californi'a  producer  will 
have  an  edge  on  his  eastern  competitor  of 
$500,000,000  per  annum  in  power  costs — a 
sum  that  would  "Bridge  the  Bay"  twelve  and 
one-half  times  yearly. 

He  has  a  proportionate  advantage  today. 
The  average  rate  at  which  the  product  of  the 
power  companies  of  the  state  is  sold  is  some- 
where around  two  cents  per  kilowatt-hour,  a 
figure  that  of  course  is  lower  than  the  average 
lighting  rate,  which  varies;  in  San  Francisco, 
for  instance,  it  is  from  8  cents  as  a  maximum, 
to  1.5  cents  as  a  minimum.  But  the  average 
rate,  which  is  governed  more  by  the  price 
paid  for  commercial  than  for  lighting  power, 
is  the  important  factor.  At  two  cents  per 
kilowatt-hour  the  power  companies  of  Cali- 
fornia can  with  confidence  invite  comparison 
with  rates  for  similar  service  anywhere. 

The  remarkable  growth  of  the  west  during 
the  last  twenty  years  has  been  largely  due  to 
just  this  fact.  In  that  time  the  population  of 
the  United  States  as  a  whole  increased  110 
per  cent;  in  the  west  it  increased  403  per 
cent.  The  assessed  value  of  all  property  grew 
in  the  United  States  451  per  cent;  in  the  west 
1341  per  cent.  The  annual  value  of  manu- 
factured products  jumped  1070  per  cent  in 
the  United  States  and  2096  per  cent  in  the 
west.     During  the  last  ten  years,  the  increase 


The  Chinese,  the  Au^raHan,  the  Russian  and  the  Philippine 
look  tor  this  trademark. 

It  means  the  same  thing  to  th(m  that  it  does  to  the  Pacific 
Coa^  Public. 

It  denotes  a  quality  unexcelled  by  any  other  manufedurer— 
a  price  no  higher  than  inferior  brands— beautiful  arti^ic 
designs — and  an  ironclad  guarantee. 
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in  bank  clearings  in  the  United  States  was 
427  per  cent  and  in  the  west  1218  per  cent. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  far  back  in  the 
history  of  the  State  to  reach  a  time  when  it 
was  a  bold  and  adventurous  thing  for  a 
power  company  to  spend  a  few  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  a  power  plant  200  miles 
away  in  the  mountains,  with  its  dams  and 
canals,  and  its  tower  lines  carrying  a  thin 
copper  thread  to  bring  the  product  to  market. 
Such  an  investment  was  followed  by  a  period 
of  feverish  activity  in  securing  consumers  to 
utilize  the  output.  There  were  factories  here, 
and  mines,  and  irrigation  pumps,  but  they 
were  using  other  forms  of  energy.  Salesman- 
ship was  necessary  to  bring  about  the  sub- 
stitution of  electric  power. 

Today  electricity  has  no  competitor  in 
these  fields.  If  it  cannot  be  secured  the  pro- 
jected factory  and  the  proposed  pumping 
plant  are  not  constructed.  In  the  process  of 
building  up  and  developing  the  community, 
the  sequence  is,  first  the  power,  then  more 
factories,  more  farms  and  more  intensive  cul- 
tivation, more  mines  opened  up.  From  these 
come  more  transportation,  more  people — all 
demanding  more  power — and  a  strong  and 
healthy  growth. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  situation  a  few 
years  back,  the  power  companies  of  the  State 
today  estimate  that  it  will  be  necessary  for 
them  to  raise  and  spend  $500,000,000  in  the 
next  ten  years  for  new  plants  and  the  appur- 
tenances required  to  bring  this  power  to  the 
consumer.  They  no  longer  have  to  devote 
time  to  the  missionary  work  of  making  con- 
verts to  the  electric  motor. 

Fifteen  million  dollars  can  be  spent  by  the 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  on  the 
Pit  River,  by  the  Great  Western  Power  Com- 
pany on  the  Feather,  by  the  San  Joaquin 
Light  and  Power  Corporation  on  the  San 
Joaquin,  or  by  the  Southern  California  Edi- 
son Company  on  the  Big  Creek  project  with- 
out definite  arrangements  for  the  sale  of  the 
energy.  The  market  will  be  ready  when  the 
power  is.  Indeed,  during  the  last  three  years 
the  demand  has  always  been  greater  than  the 
supply,  and  the  problem  of  the  future  is  not 
in  selling  power,  but  in  getting  money 
enough  to  develop  it. 


In  its  energy-producing  natural  resources 
California  has  been  doubly  endowed  by  Na- 
ture— it  has  both  water-power  and  oil.  But 
its  oil  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  carry  out 
any  program  of   general   state  development. 


In  a  recent  address,  a  prominent  oil  man  of 
the  Coast  said: 

"We  cannot  continue  to  burn  more  oil 
than  we  produce,  and  we  cannot  continue  in- 
definitely to  count  on  even  our  present  pro- 
duction. There  can  be  only  one  answer  to 
the  situation — some  one  who  is  burning  oil 
today  will  have  to  use  another  source  of 
energy  tomorrow." 

He  might  have  added,  "the  only  other 
source  is  hydro-electricity." 

The  oil  companies  are  not  required  to 
keep  California  supplied  with  oil.  The 
power  companies,  being  public  utilities,  and 
as  such  having  distinct  obligations  to  the 
public,  are  committed  to  the  definite  under- 
taking of  seeing  that  California's  hydro-elec- 
tric development  is  sufficient,  not  only  to 
carry  the  increasing  load  in  its  own  field,  but 
to  take  up  their  burdens  when  the  oil  com- 
panies lay  them  down. 

This  is  the  power  program  and,  to  quote 
from  the  address  again,  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  this: 

"We  must  realize  that  the  success  of  this 
program  is  vital  to  our  prosperity,  and  that 
success  can  come  only  through  the  substan- 
tial encouragement  of  community  support." 

THIS  MILL  WILL  TURN  OUT  A 
GOOD  900  FOOT  BOARD 

The  Louisiana  Celotex  Company  of  New 
Orleans  has  a  plant  at  Narrero  where  a  single 
board  of  these  dimensions  can  be  turned  out. 
It  is  not  cut  from  any  tree,  however,  but  man- 
ufactured from  bagasse,  a  once  waste  material 
from  the  sugar  cane  fields.  The  bagasse  which 
is  taken  from  the  rollers  of  the  sugar  mills 
after  every  drop  of  sweet  juice  has  been  ex- 
tracted from  it  reaches  the  velotex  plant  in 
bales.  Here  it  goes  through  a  simple  process 
after  which  it  emerges  from  the  finishing  end 
of  the  machinery  in  the  form  of  a  12  foot 
to  900  feet. 

board  %  of  an  inch  thick  and  of  any  length  up 
Celotex  weighs  approximately  1-16  of  a  pound 
to  the  square  foot.  It  is  homogeneous,  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  not  built  up  of  layers,  it  is  filled 
with  minute  air  cells  formed  by  the  mterlac- 
ing  of  the  fibres,  and  is  particularly  valuable 
for  its  insulation  qualities.  It  can  be  handled 
like  ordinary  lumber  and  sawed  to  any  dimen- 
sion desired. 

The  manufacturers  guarantee  it  against  de- 
cay and  recommend  its  use  in  the  construc- 
tion of  incubators,  bee-hives,  telephone  booths, 
phonograph  rooms  and  other  places  calling 
for  absolute  sound  proof  and  thermatic  qualy 
ties. 


